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2 THE BOSTON PHO 


SECTION ONE 


The best in News, Arts, and Lifestyle 


Phoenix 
FLASHBACKS 


To celebrate our 25 years of publication we will take a week-by- 
week look back at the trends and events we’ve covered since 
1966. The selections below are culled from our back files. 


INGMAR BERGMAN 

February 5, 1969 

» Shame was Swedish director Ingmar Bergman's 29th film. Critic 
Arnold Reisman considered it a masterpiece. 

“If his Persona can be considered the film of the decade, then 
Shame is a close runner-up. . .. A bizarre naturalness and 
naturalism make this film a pure, generalized antiwar statement: it 
is one of only a handful of films that has a civilian point of view, 
and, even more significant, the country and the war and the 
opposing sides are totally anonymous. . . . Bergman is brilliantly 
playing off a war-is-war tautology — piecing together the reality 


Shame: Max Von Sydow and Liv Ullman 


of the fact that war never proves who’s right but only who’s left. In 
fact there is no Bergmanian illusion here; there is only reality, 
the shattering, omnipresent, war-torn reality of guilt, pain, and 
fear.” 


THE VIETNAM WAR 

February 4, 1970 

» As part of the introduction to his interview with I.F. Stone about 
the Vietnam War, its roots in the Korean War, and the US gov- 
ermment’s addiction to militarism, reporter Martin Omansky called 
Stone “the premier investigative reporter and political historian in 
America.” 

“[OJ]ne can no longer oppose the war effectively merely in the 
context of Vietnam. There has to be a general assault on militarism 
and imperialism, because more Vietnams can happen. Military 
power is a very sizable establishment and it’s growing steadily. . . . 
The inertial weight of the military establishment is enormous, 
especially when you have a budget of $70 billion. If you consider 
that on the eve of the Korean War they were spending about $11 
billion. And there’s no end to it. Because there’s all kinds of 
weapons, all kinds of possibilities . . . there’s all kinds of far-out 
ideas at the Pentagon.” 


Stone The “Trick” 


IMPEACHMENT 

February 5, 1974 

» Spurred by President Richard Nixon’s attempts to “avoid 
disclosure of his offenses to the courts and the American public,” 
California congressman Jerome R. Waldie introduced impeach- 
ment legislation in the House of Representatives in October 1973. 
In a special report for the Phoenix, he summarized his case and 
detailed the further cases that also could be made against the 
White House under a range of headings from Subversion of the 
Constitution to Nixon’s Income Taxes to Cambodia Bombing. 

“I believe that the activities of President Nixon which 
culminated in those dark days of October clearly constituted 
impeachable offenses. My resolution dealt only with the 
| immediate actions of the President. . . . Other resolutions have 
| since been introduced, calling for impeachment on additional 
grounds; labor organizations, attorney groups, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and others have suggested still more grounds. 
| Since October I have received over 20,000 letters supporting my 
| call for impeachment; many of these letters have listed even 
additional reasons. Indeed, the most important aspect of this sorry 
Administration is that it has spawned so many possible grounds 
for impeachment.” 


SITCOMS 

February 4, 1975 

» Television critics have always considered sitcoms a worthy 
target. Ken Emerson was no exception, but his commentary is 


PHOTOS BY AP/WIDE WORLD (STONE AND NIXON) 


Norman Lear’ s All in the Family 


noteworthy because it slams Norman Lear, a certified liberal 
darling. 

“Blame it all on Norman Lear, who started and still swells the 
effluvium of off-color and ethnic jokes that has inundated the 
medium. . . . Instead of maturing into wit, his comedy all too often 
remains simply an infantile glee at mentioning what once was 
unmentionable. Littering the screen with blacks and other long- 
neglected characters is all he seems to think is necessary, as if the 
mere dramatis personae constituted a plot. And, what is perhaps 
most objectionable in his shows, he operates under the 
assumption, justified by his success, that decibels equal laughs. If 
the lines aren’t so hot, just have everyone bellow them and the 
audience will shriek with laughter.” 


ART GARFUNKEL 

January 31, 1978 

» After the dissolution of his partnership with Paul Simon, Art 
Garfunkel’s Watermark hit the record stores. Music critic Don 
Shewey found it a heartless effort and would probably be 
unastonished that, more than a decade later, Garfunkel’s career 


continues to amount to little more than just cashing Simon and 
Garfunkel royalty checks. 

“With Paul Simon, Garfunkel was essentially no more than a 
supporting vocalist — no personality required or volunteered. On 
his own, Garfunkel has never quite made the leap from being just 
another pretty voice to being a performer with something to say, a 
persona with an identifiable set of standards. He makes a choice 
— an arrangement, a song, it doesn’t matter — with so little 
commitment that it seems like no choice at all.” 


WYNTON MARSALIS 

February 2, 1982 

» Now world-renowned, Wynton Marsalis already had 
established himself in the music scene when, at the age of 20, he 
released his first album to the applause of jazz critic Bob 
Blumenthal. 

“His debut album, Wynton Marsalis (Columbia), caps a 
groundswell that has been building for two years, an uncommon 
burst of word-of-mouth excitement within the jazz community. No 
one will be surprised if Marsalis is quickly acclaimed among the 
top players of his instrument; and, if there is any justice, his 
saxophone-playing older brother, Branford (a venerable 21), 
should snag some glory as well.” 


AIDS ACTION 

February 3, 1987 

» According to the Centers for Disease Control, as of January 19, 
1987, there had been more than 29,536 cases of AIDS reported in 
the US and 16,812 deaths. Reporter Neil Miller’s article focused on 
the efforts of those outside the government to create networks of 
spiritual and financial support in the fight against AIDS. 

“As the numbers rise, as the federal government continues to 
put woefully inadequate resources into AIDS education and social 
services, and as state and local governments prove unable to 
assume more than part of those costs, the responsibility of filling 
the gap has fallen on the local AIDS organizations. . . . [DJespite all 
the plans for the future, can money raised for AIDS services and 
education keep up with the spread of the disease? The challenge 
is immense because future projections remain so stark. ‘They 
estimate 270,000 cases in the US by 1991,’ notes [AIDS Action 
Committee fund-raiser Liz] Page. ‘What will Boston be like in four 
years? I just can’t imagine.’ ” 


This week's selections compiled by Mark Smoyer. Q 
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THE WAR 


Globe editorial-page editor Kirk Scharfenberg 


DON’T 
QUOTE ME 


The peacenik newspaper 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


he week the war broke out in the Gulf, Newsweek 
7 published an item based on a Washington 
Journalism Review survey of editorial opinion. 
According to Newsweek, there were a couple of major 
newspapers that could be categorized as “cautiously 
supportive” of the president’s use of force. One was the 
New York Times. Another was the Boston Globe. 

The Boston Globé If the Boston Globe has been 
cautiously supportive of George Bush, so has Iraq’s 
“Mother of All Battles” radio station. Although it is true 
that the 7imes has settled on the editorial view — 
enunciated by columnist Anthony Lewis — that this “is a 
just war though not a wise one,” the Globe has moved 
onto the front lines of America’s anti-war protest. 

“We lay,” says new editorial-page editor Kirk 
Scharfenberg flatly, “with the 13 percent [of the American 
public] that don’t support the war.” It was a position 
stated bluntly on January 12, when the paper warned that 
a congressional vote to authorize the use of force would 
be a classic example of “subordinating good judgment to 
a presidential appeal.” And it’s one that’s been constantly 
reinforced all the way through a review of the State of the 
Union address, which noted, dourly, that “neither Bush’s 
optimism about the economy nor his assurance about the 
war is widely shared.” 

There are a number of reasons the Globe has quickly 
become one of the nation’s pre-eminent peaceniks. The 
most obvious is Scharfenberg’s elevation to the job held 
by Marty Nolan for the last 10 years. An unabashed 
progressive, Scharfenberg had privately been saying that 
one of his first priorities would be a sharply critical 
approach to Bush’s handling of the Gulf crisis. There is 
no reason to believe that he dramatically changed the 
basic thinking of the paper’s eight-member editorial 
board about Desert Shield-cum-Desert Storm. 
(Scharfenberg says that on “most issues, we are 
unanimous, and on some issues, some are slightly off the 
consensus.”) But it’s a pretty fair bet that under the less 
ideological, less focused Nolan, the Globe's editorial 
response to the war would have been less energetic and 
less morally secure. 

Nolan says he can’t speculate on what would have 
happened under his stewardship. “I’m happy to say I 
have dropped the pick of opinion-mongering,” he notes. 
“T really don’t think about it.” 

To write the bulk of his editorials, Scharfenberg also 
has the perfect henchman in Randolph Ryan, whose 
world view makes George McGovern look like Scoop 

Jackson. Then there is the attitude of publisher Bill 
Taylor. Taylor’s geopolitics may be hard to fathom, but to 
date he appears to have given his new editorial czar free 
rein to wage war on the war. 

And then there’s one final reason the Globe seems to 
be standing apart from the pack — it’s strayed far from 
the “let’s-support-the-president line” Chowever 
grudgingly) of some of the other Eastern newspaper 
behemoths, most notably the Times and the Washington 
Post. 


The Globe 

When it comes to editorializing on the war, the Globe 
has been guided by the three Cs — condemnation, 
constancy, and consistency. That’s not to say it’s immune 
to events. Scharfenberg acknowledges that now that the 
war's started, the paper’s editorial position has evolved to 
See QUOTE, page 18 
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BRIEF CASES 


4 SHORT STOPS 

5 LETTERS 

6 _ SCHOOL ‘SHAM’ by Ric Kahn 
Today, less than a year after Boston’s grand educational experiment was unleashed by 
the funding last March of the landmark union-school department pact, the picture is 
dark and dour. 
TALKING POLITICS by Jon Keller 
Governor William Weld’s fiscal austerity plan amounts to nothing less than the first volley 
of a war against the expansive state government that has nurtured the political careers of 
generations of Democratic politicians. And it’s becoming clear how the Democrats intend 
to fight this war: as urban crusaders pitted against a suburban scrooge. 
BRIEF CASES by Harvey Silverglate 
Changing the “safe harbor” rule is high on Jesse Helms’s agenda. 
PERSONALLY by Gail Ross 
This author went to Washington as a peace activist with an identity crisis. She 
vehemently opposed the war but, once it started, she. felt we couldn't just throw a punch 
and then drop our hands. In Washington, tens of thousands of people convinced her 
she was wrong. 
LETTER FROM ISRAEL by Stephen M. Mindi¢ch 
Our publisher returns from the Middle East with some hope but a beavy beart. 
THE ECONOMY by Maureen Dezell, Diane Kadzis, and John P: Mello Jr. 
With statewide unemployment running above seven percent, Greater Boston’s 
economy, once the engine driving the so-called Massachusetts Miracle, has apparently 
run out of steam. The question is, will the unemployment rate top the 11-plus percent 
level it bit in 1975? Here’s our report on who's collapsing, who's just making it, and 
who's managing to hold steady. 
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URBAN EYE 
This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board sips tea at The Four Seasons, lives it up at the Green 
Street Grill, samples great hot sauces, and asks the question: how well do you know 
your NPR correspondents? 

: BUILDING A BETTER BUTTER DISH by Timothy Gower 
Behind the scenes with Boston’s inventors, we find tales of tea bags and talk of toilet- 
paper dispensers. 
BOOMER BILL by Mark Leibovich 
There’s a lot you probably don’t know about the new governor of Massachusetts. The 
Jact that he’s a Grateful Dead fan, for example. And that be secretly longs to pack up a 
pickup truck and head for the West. A look at Bill Weld, baby-boomer. 
OBJECT LESSON by Mike Bailey 
Do. you know your rights as a consumer? Do you know what tools and agencies you 
have at your disposal? How to protect yourself? Then read this. Plus, an examination of 
extended warranties and whether or not they’re worth the extra dough. 
THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 
AID & ACTION compiled by Gail Mandel 
DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
Guiffre’s Restaurant dishes up good seafood and a great view in the North End. Plus, the 
Phoenix restaurant guide and the best corn chowder in town at Henry’s Diner, in Allston. 
THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
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BLACK HISTORY 
MONTH 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s bot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you step out. If 
you're movie-bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most inventive film guide. For 
the latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of the Art.” And in “Next 
Weekend,” Amy Finch welcomes the National TheatreOF the Deaf to Boston. 
THEATER 

Carolyn Clay interviews playwright Robert Wilson, whose When We Dead Awaken 
premieres at the ART on February 8; Bill Marx floats along on Clauder winner The 
Water Principle and enjoys Brian Bedford’s one-man celebration of Shakespeare's 
verse. 

BLACK HISTORY MONTH and DANCE 

Bob Sullivan looks at the local events encompassed by this month-long celebration; 
Janine Parker Kolberg bids Rudolf Nureyev an overdue farewell from the stage. 

ART 

Rebecca Nemser goes “On and off the Street” to visit current exhibits at the Artists 
Foundation, the Space, and the Yezerski. 

FILM 

Robin Dougherty has a pleasant encounter with Meet the Applegates and sketches the 
work of cartoonist Bill Plympton; Peter Keough praises the triple performance of 
Dorotha Segda in My Twentieth Century; and Steve Vineberg waxes eloquent about 
Max Ophiils. Plus, in “Trailers,” The Natural History of Parking Lots, Run, and 
Something To Do with the Wall. 

TELEVISION 
Jeffrey Gantz finds food for thought in PBS's investigation of Bellini’s The Feast of the 
Gods. 

MUSIC 

Banning Eyre examines the legacy of Bob Marley with his biographer, Timothy White; 
Amy Linden digs David Lee Roth; Ted Drozdowski is blown away by the Atom Said; Jon 
Wiederhorn peeks inside the Trash Can Sinatras; Jon Garelick gives bigh-fives to Michael 
Bocian and Joe Lovano; Lloyd Schwartz enjoys the Opera Lab production of The Rake’s 
Progress; Sandy Masuo picks Crazy Alice and Hiding in Public as this month’s “Demo 
Derby” winners; and Raymond Singleton writes about bot boofers the McClain Twins. 
Plus, in “Live and on Record,” Blues Traveler and Jaki Byard in concert. 


26 HOT DOTS 28 LISTINGS 

35 ART LISTINGS 39 PLAY BY PLAY 
41 OFF THE RECORD 42 FILM LISTINGS 
43 FILM STRIPS 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


In Lifestyle: a Valentine’s look at why and how love and lust in the movies have little to do with real life. In Arts: Peter 
Keough reviews Sleeping with the Enemy, with Julia Roberts, and previews Silence of the Lambs, directed by Jonathan 
Demme; a special section on Robert Wilson; Ted Drozdowski on Graham Parker; Bob Moses on the Zulus; and Julie 
Codemo on Drivin’ 'n’ Cryin’. Plus, the official guide to the first annual Boston Festival. 


Credits: Hank O’Neal (with News), David Sipress (with Lifestyle), and Eric Antoniou (with McClain Twins in Arts). 
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SHORT STOPS 


JOHN NORDELL 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Holly Hunter 
on talking Bostonian 


LOS ANGELES — Those local viewers who were 
aurally punished last year by the Boston accents in 
the TV miniseries Common Ground are probably 
bracing themselves for more of the same in Once 
Around. It’s a film about an Italian-American family 
on the North Shore — a kind of Moonstruck in 
Boston. Tackling the local lingo on the big screen are 
New Yorker Danny Aiello and Georgian Holly Hunter. 
Surprisingly, they pull it off: the accent actually 
sounds good. 

“I got a speech coach and worked on it two anda 
half months and hooked up with some people who 
were from Boston,” says Hunter. “I got confidence 
from them because they had a way more severe Boston 
dialect than I did in the movie. So I realized, you can 
really go out there with this dialect.” 

Hunter thinks that the Boston accent is ripe for 
further film exploitation, but that its unfamiliarity to 
most viewers made it harder on her portrayal. 

“I think it’s a rather underexposed dialect in America. 
The only exposure we've had with it was with the 
Kennedys. And that was a plus and a negative in that if 


I did certain sounds of the dialect, no one would buy it. © 


They'd say no one talks like that. Whereas a southern 
accent is very exposed and very accepted.” 

What sound gave her the most trouble? 

“They say ‘lawt’ I say ‘laht,’” she says. “They say 
‘there was a /awt of food.’ I say ‘there was a /abt of 
food.’ That was very odd [pronounced ahd, not awd) 
for me.” 


* THE 


VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 
Albert “Dapper” O’Neil 


Saying he was pissed off at the graffiti, busted 
windows, and traffic jams left in the wake of antiwar 
demonstrations, Boston City Councilor Albert 
“Dapper” O'Neil this week asked his colleagues to 
pass an order requiring groups planning to assemble 
on City Hall Plaza or Boston Common to first apply for 
city permits to hold such gatherings on public 
property. 

Furthermore, the Dapster — a card-carrying member 
of the my-way-or-the-highway brand of Americanism 
— wants to force those arrested and arraigned for their 
civil disobedience to remove any graffiti and pay for 
police overtime incurred during the course of their 
activities. Or be thrown in the slammer. 

Here’s the Dap Man’s party line: 

“You have these peaceniks, these un- 

Americans. ... Who are they to come around here 
and break windows and tie up traffic? . . .They’re 
nothing but goddamned brainwashed shitheads. .. . 
I'll tell you why they don’t want a permit. Somebody 
has to sign it — and we'll pinch that bastard first. . . . 
If anything happens to those windows, that’s who 
we're going after in the courts. . . . I’m sick and tired 
of them marching around. Go out and go to 

work. .. . They are shitheads. Put that in your 
paper.” 

Of course, the Dapster finds nothing un-American 
about, say, holding one person responsible for the 
conduct of thousands of protesters. A tax on freedom of 
assembly is what the Dap’s permit proposal is called by 
the folks at the Civil Liberties Union of Massachusetts 
— those “goddamned communists,” in Dapper 
vernacular. 

Dapper’s order was dispatched by the council to the 
public safety committee for further study. Freedom 
fighter that he is, the Dap Man — head of the public 
safety committee — vowed he'll refuse to hold hearings 
on his ban plan. 


EVA SERENY 


SIGN-UP SHEET 


(2 The Animal Rescue League of Boston needs old blankets, towels, and rubber mats to help lessen 
the bite of winter for their four-footed guests. For more information or for a free pick-up of these 


items, call 426-9170. 


ee Support the US armed forces through correspondence. For Army/Air Force/Marines (on land), 
write to Any Service Member, Operation Desert Shield, APO, New York, NY 09848-0006. To 
correspond with Navy/Marine (at sea), write to Any Service Member, Operation Desert Shield, FPO, 


New York, NY 09866-0006. 


(om Jewish Family Children’s Service needs volunteers of any age to visit the elderly. Call Ellie 


Feldman at 566-5716. 


(om The Multi-Service Center of Watertown needs volunteers to aid their parental support group. Call 


Stephanie at 926-3600. 
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PAYOLA FOR AIDS 


There'll be scads of great music, scores of celebrity 
interviews, and — yes — payola on WZLX, 100.7 FM, 
next weekend. 

Boston’s classic-rock station presents its fourth annual 
“Aim for the Heart” weekend, a benefit for the AIDS 
Action Committee, on Saturday and Sunday, February 9 
and 10. This year the event includes “legalized payola,” in 
which listeners will be able to pay for their requests. 
More than 100 “AIDS awareness minutes,” consisting of 
celebrity appeals, information provided by medical. 
specialists, and spots featuring people affected by AIDS, 
will be aired. 

“Aim for the Heart” has raised more than $240,000 over 
the past three years. 

To help out this year, call Barry Scott at WZLX, 267- 


0123. 
— Maureen Derell 


GLOBE-ARTS WAR 
CONTINUES 


The battle between Globe Living/Arts boss Lincoln 
Millstein and the Boston institutions he covers continues 
unabated. The latest salvo was fired in the fresh-on-the- 
newsstands February 11 issue of the New Republic by the 
publication's theater critic, Robert Brustein, who is artistic 
director of the American Repertory Theatre (ART). This, 
of course, follows closely on the heels of the massive 
“multiculturalism” series — painting a portrait of a Boston 
arts community that is largely inaccessible to minorities 
— that Millstein commissioned for the Globe. Not 
surprisingly, that project raised major-league hackles 
among the city’s culture subculture and was seen by 
many of its stalwarts as further evidence of Millstein’s 
alleged scorched-earth policy of trashing art in this 
metropolis. It’s also not surprising that one of the oxes 
gored in the multiculturalism series was the ART. 

In his long and passionate New Republic rebuttal, 
Brustein makes a beeline for Millstein — a controversial 
figure inside and outside of Morrissey Boulevard who is 
a hard-nosed motivator to his supporters and a hard- 
assed hatchet man to his enemies. Brustein castigates 
Millstein the Philistine for having “no background in the 
arts” and showing “little interest in culture other than 
movies and rock music.” He talks of Millstein’s 
“recognized instinct for the retaliatory strike” (citing 
Maureen Dezell’s July 20, 1990, Phoenix piece on 
Millstein’s relationship with the arts community as 
evidence) and suggests that, at least in part, the 
multiculturalism series was designed to strike back at 
Globe-bashers. He claims that the “Globe’s Kulturkampf 
against elitism may be a sincere ideological posture. But 
it fits in snugly with Millstein’s declared mandate to 
increase circulation.” And he alludes to Millstein’s 
“rumored departure,” an apparent reference to office 
scuttlebutt that he may eventually be headed for the 
Globe front office. 

When informed of Brustein’s article,-Millstein 
responded simply, “Our series speaks for itself.” 

However one feels about the methods and motives of 
Brustein or Millstein, the former certainly spoke the truth 
in the beginning of his article when he claimed that long- 
smoldering tensions between the Globe's arts pages and 
arts community had now “erupted into open warfare.” 

And no one seems interested in a cease-fire. 


=— Mark Jurkowitz 
THIRD TIME THE CHARM? 


Education advocates on board the Peter Negroni-for- 
Boston-schools-superintendent bandwagon must be 
smiling this week. Negroni, currently the superintendent 
of Springfield schools, exhibited many of the major 
qualities Boston super searchers are seeking — 
leadership, communication skills, insight, passion, and 
caring — during his intense keynote speech at last 
Saturday’s “Visions For A Better Way” conference co- 
sponsored by, among others, the Citywide Educational 
Coalition and the Citywide Parents Council. 

A two-time unsuccessful candidate for the Boston 
superintendency, Negroni did not apply for the position 
during the recently aborted search attempt. However, he 
indicated on Saturday that he was considering throwing 
his hat into the ring now that there’s a new window of 
opportunity. 

Here’s a hint of why there seems to be a growing 
crowd of people gathering in Negroni’s corner: 

“The time has come,” Negroni said, “to take risks. It 
has to come from the people at the top. If we are not 
willing to do the right thing, there will be no education 
reform in America.” Negroni said the way America 
educates its children has not kept pace with the country’s 
switch from an industrial society to an informational 
society. And the “throwaway” notion that some kids 
aren’t deserving of a decent education because they 
aren't going to make it anyway, he said, needs to be 
junked immediately on both moral and economic 
grounds. 

“We know that all children don’t come to school the 
same. It’s not fair. But so what? It’s what we do [to teach 
them] that counts. . . . The only way we can move move 
people into the middle class is to provide every child with 
an authentic education. The salvation of American 
democracy is public education.” 

— Ric Kahn 
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LETTERS 


We welcome responses from 
readers. Letters should be typed 
(double spaced) if that’s possible, 
and every letter must include the 
writer’s name and address, as well as 
a telephone number (we'd appreciate 
one where we can reach you during 
business hours). The last is solely for 
purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s 
name and town are printed, and 
these may be withheld if there is good 
reason. 

All letters are subject to editing for 
considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


HUMANIST HOP 

Poor Michael Freedberg. His 
complaint that hip-hop has become 
too predictable (“How hip is hip- 
hop?” Arts, January 4) is pitifully 
symptomatic of his lack of guts to cut 
below the surface and get to what the 
music and the people creating it are 
really all about. The one sorry thing 
that I’ve come to expect about the 
hip-hop “industry” is the monthly glut 
of dime-store MCs forced down our 
throats by major record labels who 
are only on the bus to make a buck 
and don’t give a damn about what 
they don’t understand. Meanwhile, 
real artists like KRS-One and Ice 
Cube — and many others that 

| Freedberg neglects to mention, like 
Poor Righteous Teachers, Queen 
Latifah, Eric B and Rakim, and Public 
Enemy — continue to innovate on a 
higher level. Any lack of vision in this 
scenario is on the part of supercilious 
critics who can’t see beyond the 
boundaries of their own fragile 
world. 

Take, for example, Freedberg’s 50- 
cent reference to Machiavellian 
philosophy and the concept of unity 
as just an undesirable “throwback.” 
I’m sure he’s been waiting most of his 
post-college career to use that one, 
but the fact is, the oneness of which 
KRS-One and Ice Cube speak has 
nothing to do with politics — that’s 
what screwed things up in the first 
place. Nope, the issue is one of 
humanity, of recognition and respect 
for your fellow human beings. 
According to KRS-One, you can be 
part of this movement and still retain 
your culture. According to Ice Cube, 
you learn more about other people 
when you understand their reality, no 
matter how painful the process. 
Either way, a two-sided argument can 
still take place without regard for 
race. 

It seems to me that Freedberg 
wants disunity — after all, you don’t 
attempt to assuage white fear of a 
revolution from Ice Cube unless you 
know you'll be the first fool up 
against the wall when there is one. 
He says he prefers the “tough raps” of 
Lord Mustafa, but effectively relegates 
him to the other side of the tracks 
with the kiss-off “he’s a separatist . . . 
and more power to him.” (I yawned 
my way through Movement Ex 
anyway.) 

Some of us know that the Five 
Percent Nation of Islam goes beyond 
mere separatism to teach 
positiveness, self-improvement, self- 
advancement — topics covered with 
finesse by Lakim Shabbazz, Rakim, 
Poor Righteous Teachers, and yes, 
Brand Nubian. Despite Freedberg’s 
squawks to the contrary, Brand 
Nubian’s One for All is a straight-up 
funky-assed masterpiece the likes of 
which hasn’t been heard since De La 
Soul’s debut. These brothers are 
simply shattering English, wrapping a 
rhyme around the end of a line with a 
smoothness and having a good time 
doing it. Who can deny the sheer 
artistry of Derrick X on the flex with 
“It's my vernacular/That’s simply 
spectacular/My bite is in your 
neck/It’s the effect of Dracula?” Like 
Grand Pooh-Bah Maxwell says, 
“Wake up!” 

In the end, Freedberg can offer 
only a superficial, reflex reaction to 

Ice Cube, an artist he seems to, 
admire but for the wrongest of , 


S 


reasons. Village Voice writer Greg 
Tate has made it most clear. “Almost 
all Cube’s songs are done in the first- 
person,” he says, “making it near 
impossible for knee-jerk types not to 
confuse the man with the message.” 
Freedberg’s confusion is astounding 
— if everyone in the hip-hop nation 
believed that Cube’s sole concern is 
to manipulate whites for their money, 
he’d be just another sucka MC. The 
deeper truth is that Cube is a voice of 
black youth and a teacher of white 
youth, and through him, the channels 
of communication and understanding 
have been opened. Instead of 
chasing the origins of AMW’s hooks 
and beats down dimly lit streets (1 
mean everything on the radio today 
comes from the blues), let’s say that 
the record is funky as hell and look at 
the messages behind “Dead Homiez” 
or, above all, “The Produce” — 
they’re so deep they’ll drown you. 
But you say you want more 

surprises? How about five white kids 
calling themselves Young Black 
Teenagers and being backed up by 
the same people who gave us Public 
Enemy? How about LL Cool J’s new 
album, produced by studio wizard 
Marley Marl? And check out out Yo- 
Yo’s debut — the founder of the 
Intelligent Black Women’s Coalition 
reinforces Latifah’s positive voice of 
strength for an even harder approach 
from the woman’s perspective. While 
you're busy tracking all those down, 
maybe the Phoenix can surprise me 
by getting someone who can discuss 
pertinent issues in hip-hop with some 
intelligence. 

Bill Murphy 

Weston 


DRAMEDY CRITIC 


May a Phoenix reader contribute a 
possible entry for Mimi Coucher’s Jn 
A Perfect World feature? Okay. In a 
perfect world, critics who use the vile 
and preposterous non-word 
“dramedy” — as Charles Taylor does 
in his review of the film Once 
Around — (“Once is Not Enough,” 
Arts, January 18) would have their 
word-processors gobbled up by giant 
pink pterodactyls and then be forced 
to abandon criticism forever and take 
a job selling wing-tips and sling- 
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backs at a Thom McAn bargain outlet 
in Mongolia. 

Aside from its nauseating cuteness, 
such a portmanteau neologism as 
“dramedy” is totally unnecessary. 
Except in the cases of moronic nuttin- 
but-laffs movies such as Porky’s and 
punishingly humorless films such as 
some of Ingmar Bergman's, comedy 
and drama are usually close to 
indivisible. To Have and Have Not, to 
pick an example, is neither comedy 
nor drama. It’s set in French 
Martinique during the Nazi 
occupation and has its share of 
message-laden moments, but it is also 
(in my opinion) one of the funniest 
movies ever made. But refer to To 
Have and Have Notas a “dramedy,” 
and the ghost of Humphrey Bogart 
will come to you in the middle of the 
night and slap you around but good, 
and rightly so. 

David English 
Somerville 


GAGGING 
THE GANGS 


I would like to thank everyone 
who made January 7’s benefit 
comedy concert, Comics Against 
Gang Violence, a highly successful 
event. The proceeds from the benefit 
are in the process of being disbursed 
to Gang Peace and the Carol DiMaiti 
Stuart Foundation. A special thank- 
you goes to Boston’s media. Every 
area newspaper, radio station, and 
television station was either 
represented or provided promotional 
coverage prior to the benefit. When a 
community can rally to address an 
issue of such importance, the 
prospect of a solution is always 
within reach. 

Comics Against Gang Violence is 
committed to taking an active role in 
providing the youth of Boston with 
positive alternatives to gang 
involvement. 

A final word of thanks is in order to 
all those who volunteered their time 
and energy — the comedians who 
performed and the people who came 
out to be in attendance and lend their 
support to this worthy cause. 

Douglas Quintal 
Comics Against Gang Violence 
Boston 
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Best Nightclub 
—Boston Magazine 


PONIGH] 
Fri, February 1 ¢ 9 pm © 18+ 


HEAVY METAL 
HORNS 


Tue., February 5 ¢ 7:30 & 10:00 pm 
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THE MIGHTY MIGHTY 
BOSSTONES 
N.Y.C. CITIZENS 
WITH SPECIAL GUEST- 
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Fri., February 1» 18+ 
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STYLEE 
Wed,, February 6 18 
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HEARD OF BIRDS 
Fri. February 8 + 18+ 






& SUGAR RAY 


BLUE HEAVEN 
















THE JANGLERS 
NINJA CUSTODIAN 


Thurs., Feb. 14 » 18+ 









Wed., Feb 13 ©7:30pm + 10pm 
TRUMPETER EXTRAORDINAIRE 











drivin’ n' cryin’ 
THE IMMORTALS 
Fri. Feb 15 


THE REMBRANDTS 
Sun. February 17 
THE 360'S 
WHOVILLE 


Wed. February 20 - 18+ 
$1.01 ticket price! 


URBAN BLIGHT 
Fri., February 22 
A rare club appearence 
by Grammy Nominees 
THE KENTUCKY 
EADHUNTE 








VALENTINES DAY 
Thurs., Feb 14 © 9pm 


HIGH FUNCTION 


THE BEDROCKS 
MARTIN SEXTON 
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THE PIV-NERTS 
Tues., Feb 19 © 9pm 


MARK WHITFIELD 


Wed., Feb 20 #9pm 
CRITICALLY ACCLAIMED GUITARIST 


GREG HOWE & 
HOWE Il 


THE JIM FINN GROUP 










































BIM SKALA BIM 


Fri., March 1 * 18+ 


& Fri., March 1 © 9pm 18+ 
¢ "ONLY TONGUE CAN TELL” 


THE TRASH 
CAN SINATRAS 
Fri., March 8 #8 & 11pm 
STRUNZ & 
FARAH 


BOB MOULD 









4/8 CHUCKLEHEAD 18+ 
3/10 » ROBIN TROWER AND 
JAMES LEE STANLEY 
3/13 * INSPIRAL CARPETS « 18+ 
3/14 *AN EMOTIONAL FISH 
3/15 » THINK TREE + 18+ 
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Special Guests: 


A Lae khede 
Social Distortion 


February 20 ¢ 7:30pm ¢ S19.50* 
Providence Civic Center 


THE 
X FACTOR 
BEGINS...! 


FEBRUARY 25 - 7:30PM 
CENTRUM 


TICKETS $19.50*/$17.50* 








With Special Guests 
They Eat Their Own “Like a Drug” 


Friday, February 22 
Saturday, February 23 


7:30pm ¢ Orpheum Theater 
$18.50* 


Peer eatet By Tee Peachy” Concerts 


Lseve 


 LA\Ws3 Bowne 
V JANUARY A 


Every Friday 18+ 
Doors 10:30 


INDUSTRIAL 
WASTELAND/ 


DJ TYM RYAN 
URBAN HOUSE/ 


DJ RUDEBOY 


Fri, Feb. 1@ Early Show 8pm 


HELL TOUPEE 


ANT FARM 
ZUG ZUG 


Wed, Feb. 6 @ 18+ 


PRECIOUS META 


*> 


BARACUDA 
SHOOT SHOOT 
STRAIGHT JACKET 


Thurs, Feb.7@ 18+ 


KILLING JOKE 


Fri, Feb. 8 @ 18+ 
10:30 Doors 


FRONT LINE 
ASSEMBLY 


Wed., Feb. 13 @ 19+ 


LILIAN AXE 


Fri, Feb.15@ 19+ 
Early Show 8:00pm Doors 


THE BALDINOS 
THE STILL 


Wed., Feb. 20 @ 19+ 


BLIND RHINO} 


NIRVANA GROOVE 
WITCH BONNIE 
ATUNGA 


Fri, Feb. 22 @ 18+ 
10:30 Doors 


INDUSTRIAL 
WASTELAND 


WITH LIVE PERFORMANCE: 
DRESDEN DANSE 


Thur, Feb. 28 @ 18+ 
10:00 
SKA FESTIVAL WITH: 


THE TOASTERS 


THE BUSTERS 
THE HIGH HATS 


Admission varies. 
Tickets Available at all 


EY ouciers 


or at Axis night of show. 


|| grand educational 


Roger Harris: “I bought it hook, line, and sinker.” 
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JEFF THIEBAUTH 


SCHOOL ‘SHAM’ 


Time and money may be running out 
for Boston’s revolution in education 


by Ric Kahn 


ack in May 1989, Boston’s city and 
a school officials were the picture of 

perkiness. The Boston Teachers 
Union (BTU) and the Boston School 
Department had just reached agreement on 
a historic new contract that would give 
teachers, parents, and principals/headmas- 
te#s the cutting-edge tools — school-tased 
management (SBM) and shared decison- 
making — to revive the Hub’s stagnant 
schoolhouses. 

Today, less than a year after Boston’s 
experiment was 
unleashed by the funding last March of the 
landmark union-school department pact, 
the picture is dark and dour. Boston’s edu- 
cation revolution is being strangled by a 
severe shortage of money — specifically, a 
yawning budget gap between school 
spending and City Hall funding currently at 
$10 million and projected to reach as high 
as $46 million for next school season. 

Instead of having the power to write their 
own tickets to liberate their schoolhouses 
from central-office constraints, the teachers, 
parents, and principals/headmasters of 
SBM’s school-site-council governing bodies 
are facing the prospect of having to write 
the obituary for schoolhouse reform. Rather 
than being able to add new programs and 
recruit excellent teachers to their houses of 
learning, they’ve been forced at some 
schools into the role of triage teams, pick- 
ing and choosing which programs and per- 
sonnel get slashed as they confront the 
school department’s steamrolling budget 
deficit. 

Education activists warn that unless some 
magical money is anted up by the mayor, 
the business community, or through legisla- 
tive action, the next image you'll see will be 
that of Boston’s schoolhouse-reform move- 
ment — the primary glimmer of hope for 
saving the beleaguered educational system 
— lying in a pool of red ink. Its tombstone 
will declare — SBM: RIP. 

** £ 

The first major manifestation of fiscal 
frustration came on January 5. It was a 
memorandum to Superintendent of Schools 


. Joseph McDonough from Martin Luther 


King Middle School principal Steven 
Leonard on behalf of the 17 principals and 
one headmaster whose schools had enlisted 
during the first cycle, last spring, of the SBM 
movement. In the letter, the principals 
threatened to withdraw from the project 
unless their demands were met. They want- 
ed McDonough to make a series of recom- 
mendations to the Boston School 
Committee, which included no staff reduc- 
tions for Cycle I SBM schools and the guar- 
antee that these schools would have “com- 
plete freedom to spend their budgetary allo- 


cations in any legal way they feel is neces- 
sary to educate the students that attend their 
schools” — the latter a reiteration of a basic 
tenet embodied in the teachers’ contract. 

According to Larry Faison, administrative 
assistant to the superintendent, McDonough 
— in an attempt to answer-the perpetual 
questions of inefficiency and waste inherent 
in the school-department budget — has 
opted for zero-based budgeting: start at 
zero, factor in the programs mandated by 
law, court order, or contractual obligation, 
then*have the school committee add on 
programs from a list prioritized by the 
superintendent. (In the past, the school 
committee was given a budget and then 
hacked away.) Under current projections, as 
many as 500 to 700 teachers could be felled 
by pink slips. 

In their memo to McDonough, however, 
the principals argued that zero-based bud- 
geting discriminates against successful pro- 
grams by treating them the same as unsuc- 
cessful ones. And that the zero-based 
approach will render their schools so radi- 
cally different from what they looked like 
when they agreed to participate in SBM that 
to continue participating in the SBM project 
would almost constitute false advertising. 

For example, at the King Middle School, 
Leonard is facing the loss of nine teachers 
and three paraprofessionals out of a roster 
of 29 regular-ed teachers and six paras. This 
excision, he says, will not only mean 
increased teacher-student ratios but the 
elimination of the King’s home-ec and 
industrial-arts programs. More important, it 
will also cause the dismantling of its school- 
within-a-school cluster configuration, which 
has been at the core of the King’s four-year 
restructuring effort (aided by Carnegie 
grants from the Massachusetts Department 
of Education) to bring both democracy and 
educational success to its schoolhouse. 

“The King school that exists now won't 
exist anymore,” Leonard says, if projected 
budget cuts go through. “We'll be a custodi- 
al institution instead of a school that is 
capable of educating middle-school chil- 
dren well.” 

At the James P. Timilty Middle School, 
principal Roger Harris is projecting the loss 
of 15 teaching positions. Harris believes 
this fatal subtraction will gut the interna- 
tionally recognized Project Promise pro- 
gram, the Timilty’s five-year reorganizing 
and decentralizing plan that, among other 
things, provides students with more class- 
room time. To date, the program has 
decreased dropout and suspension rates, 
increased attendance and achievement 
(“We send more students to exam schools 
than any other middle school in the city,” 
says Harris), and won the Timilty a trip to 
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the White House as the only urban sec- 
ondary school in New England to win the 
US Department of Education’s National 
Secondary School Excellence Award. 

Like the other principals, Harris figured 
the Cycle I SBM schools would be reward- 
ed — with something other than the back 
of a hand — for building parent/teacher/ 
principal co-ops, for working toward con- 
sensus, and for putting in the extra hours 
and angst necessary to make decentraliza- 
tion a reality. 

“It’s a slap in the face,” says Harris. 
“We’re the ones who took the risk. We 
weren't afraid to put our feet in the water. 
We were the ones who did it, while every- 
body stood back and watched. We should 
get some reward for that. We’re not asking 
for something special — just let us stay the 
Way we are.” 

Harris adds: “If you’ve got 10 peanuts 
and you lose four peanuts, but you get to 
decide how to spend the six — pssshhh. 
That’s school-based management? . . . If 
zero-based budgeting goes through, there 
can be no school-based management.” 

After a face-to-face meeting with 
McDonough, the Cycle I principals soft- 
ened their stand, agreeing to wait until the 
end of the current school year to deter- 
mine if they'll stay with the SBM program. 
The principals felt that though McDon- 
ough couldn’t guarantee there would be 
no schoolhouse personnel hits, he is com- 
mitted to SBM and will make restoration of 
staff losses at SBM schools a priority. 

* * * 

But money isn’t the only threat to SBM. 
There’s still the Court Street shuffle to con- 
tend with. Harris says that despite all the 
hype about SBM’s radically transforming 
the way things are done, not only within 
the schoolhouses but also among the cen- 
tral planners down at Court Street, “nothing 
has changed and it is business as usual. 
And anybody who doesn’t realize that is 
just fooling themselves.” 

When teachers and principals bought 
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Steven Leonard: wrote memo demanding funding guarantees 


into SBM during merrier money times, they 
thought it would help them slice through 
the school department’s thick bureaucracy. 
And though there are positive reports about 
ongoing reform efforts in SBM schools 
across the city (everything from creating a 
shared vision to injecting more science into 
the curriculum and exploring alternatives to 
standardized testing), principals and teach- 
ers lament that too many Court Street 
bureaucrats have been standing on the 
sidelines. 

“I really do question the commitment of 
the system to school-based management,” 
Mozart Elementary School principal Edna 
Cason said at an SBM workshop that was 
part of a citywide educational conference 
held last Saturday on the Madison 
Park/Humphrey Center campus. “Even to 
implement the contract, the policies are not 
in place. There’s a lot of red tape. . . . It’s 
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just a buzz word.” 

For example, says Cason, the Mozart 
decided to order some listening materials 
for the school’s “whole language” pro- 
gram, an initiative supported by her SBM 
team. The school had the funds; they 
thought it would be a snap. Instead, the 
requisition form had to be sent to school- 
department headquarters, where it got 
sucked into some bureaucratic black hole. 
Cason also says that when she inquired 
about the process for the school’s hiring 
three instructional aides for next year, she 
was told the procedure had not yet been 
established. Roger Harris, meanwhile, says 
his school took the money-saving initiative 
to reconfigure its transportation plans, a 
proposal that would implement corner-to- 
corner rather than door-to-door service for 
some special-needs students. The Timilty 
is an SBM school. He figured it could keep 
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the money, use it for something else at the 
school. Right? Wrong. Harris says Court 
Street told him there was a “possibility” the 
Timilty could get a “percentage” of the 
savings. 

Says Harris, 
us to benefit.” 

Without schools’ ability truly to control 
their own destiny, principals are finding it 
hard to push parents and teachers to go the 
extra mile. They're asking, as Cason did 
last Saturday: “The time we're putting in — 
is it really making a difference for kids? It’s 
something we wonder... . All of us are 
getting tired. The verdict is still out.” 

The Cycle I principals were supposed to 
be the committed core, singing the praises 
of SBM like the gospel. But, in fact, as bud- 
get problems, central-office foot dragging, 
and sagging morale saps SBM adherents’ 
enthusiasm, they are far less likely.to act as 
good-will ambassadors for the reform 
package throughout the school system. 

So time may be running out on Boston’s 
grand education experiment. Money 
delayed its start. And money might finish it 
off. And though the greenbacks are limit- 
ed, there is plenty of bitterness to go 
around. 

BTU president Edward Doherty feels 
betrayed by the mayor and business com- 
munity, both of which, he says, pushed for 
school reform before and during union- 
school department contract negotiations 
but have since taken a walk in SBM’s hour 
of need. “The mayor has been very much a 
disappointment to teachers for his lack of 
support in what they are trying to do in the 
schools,” he says. Of the business folks, he 
says: “Their silence is extraordinarily irritat- 
ing and disappointing.” 

And down in the schoolhouses, some of 
the principals are feeling like big-league 
chumps. “I bought it hook, line, and 
sinker,” Roger Harris says of SBM. “It’s a 
sham. It’s a damn shame. Boston got all 
kinds of publicity for it — and it’s smoke 
and mirrors.” QO 


“There’s no mechanism for 
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With Special Guests 


Testament 


Sat. February 9 
Orpheum ¢ 7:30 


A very special acoustic show with: 


Hall & Oates 


Performing all their hits! / = 
Valentines Day ¢ 7:30pm Bip Ee 
Orpheum Theatre ¢ $19.50* 


Tickets available at The Orpheum Box OBice Sy Town, Tickets, ey ey 
Ticketmaster. *Ticket prices +.50 restor okies 
An additional service charge phe paid io to and setoned by ticket came one 


purchases at outlets or pa et 


With Special Guests 
House of Lords 
Friday, March 15 
CITT ¢ All Ages 
Doors at 6/Show at 7pm 
$16.50* Advance 
$17.50* at door 
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The Soul 
Cages Tour 


With 

Concrete Blonde 
Saturday ® March 9 ¢ 7:30 
CENTRUM 


$19.50* © $17.50* 
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TALKING POLITICS 


Ry for Dems: populism and amnesia 


Flaherty: entrepreneurial government, say what? 


William Weld’s budget-balancing 

plan began to filter out, the sav- 
aging of his proposed cuts came from 
outside Beacon Hill. State AFL-CIO 
president Joseph Faherty branded 
Weld’s suggestion that more then 
63,000 state workers should take two 
weeks off without pay “an attempt to 
balance the budget on the backs of 
working families.” To Jim Braude of 
the Tax Equity Alliance for Massachu- 
setts, Weld’s cuts made it “frightening- 
ly clear what his priorities are: raise 
transit fares 500 percent for seniors to 
finance tax breaks for corporate law 
firms.” 

But from House Speaker Charles 
Flaherty, Senate President William 
Bulger, and other top Democrats, 
there was conspicuous silence. After 
all, Bulger and Flaherty have pledged 
cooperation with the new governor 
during this time of acute fiscal crisis. 
Sure, both men had the identical 
reaction to Weld’s January 3 inaugural 
speech about “entrepreneurial” gov- 
ernment: “I don’t know what it 
means.” And both have publicly 
voiced skepticism toward Weld’s 
promise of four years without new 
taxes. But a honeymoon is no time for 
partisan bitching, right? 


L ast week, as details of Governor 


by Jon Keller 


ERIC RASMUSSEN 


Wrong. Even though leading Demo- 
crats didn’t openly join in on last 
week’s first round of Brahmin-bash- 
ing, their private characterizations of 
Weld’s budgetary solutions echoed 
Faherty’s and Braude’s class-warfare 
spin. Weld’s plan — with its dis- 
mantling of large chunks of the state’s 
institutional infrastructure, its retreat 
from a host of entitlements, and its 
suggestion that local aid may no 
longer be sacrosanct — amounts to 
nothing less than the first volley of a 
war against the expansive state 
government that has nurtured the 
political careers of generations of 
Democratic politicians, Flaherty and 
Bulger included. 

And it’s becoming clear how the 
Democrats intend to fight this battle: 
as urban crusaders pitted against a 
suburban scrooge. They’re through 
with being pigeonholed as corpulent 
caretakers of a repudiated Beacon Hill 
status quo. By defining themselves as 
defenders of a social safety net under 
siege from suburban Republicans, the 
Democratic leadership hopes to 
regain the aura of urban-oriented 
populism that built the party's political 
base. Metamorphosis back to the 
workingman’s party of Roosevelt, 
Humphrey, and Tip O'Neill can yield 


Weld: Democrats’ track record is his trump card. 


Bulger: conspicuous silence 


JOHN NORDELL 


both short- and long-term political 
benefits. It could cut the legs out from 
under many of the Republican 
senators who seized traditionally 
Democratic urban strongholds such as 
Lowell and Taunton last fall. It gives 
Democrats a chance to carry the torch 
for people and programs they care 
about, rather than remaining on the 
defensive against GOP critiques of 
bureaucratic bloat. And perhaps best 
of all, it provides a rationale for 
portraying Weld as a heartless tool of 
the wealthy rather than as an agent of 
reform and middle-class tax relief. 
“The breeding, the face, the Brattle 
Street ambiance — he’s like a dream 
enemy come true,” says one veteran 
Democratic committee chairman from 
a blue-collar city. “His first package 
gets a free pass. After that, you'll see 
the trench war.” 
s*- *¢+ ft 
Despite his inaugural-day eulogy of 
Dukakis as “one of our best gov- 
ernors,” Flaherty wasted little time 
signaling a turn away from the sub- 
urban sensibility of the Dukakis years. 
That same speech contained a pointed 
reference to the “alienation of the 
races” as an issue “I would like to 
address above all else.” Flaherty’s 
See POLITICS, page 10 
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‘A STRONG STATEMENT 
TO LIVE UP TO, 

BUT ONE TO 

WHICH ATTITASH 


IS COMMITTED. 


Attitash, a leader in 
snowmaking technology, 
has earned a reputation 
for consistently offering 
some of the finest skiing 
in the eastern U.S. 
Superior snowmaking— 
newly expanded for the 
1990-91 season— 
combined with state-of- 
the-art grooming ensures 
reliable early season 
skiing, superb conditions 
all winter iong, and deep 
snow bases until 
mid-April. That’s why 
skiers go the distance for 
the Attitash difference. 
It's worth it! 
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LEARNING CENTER 

at Attitash with its own 
triple chair and protected 
terrain, is the ideal place to 
learn to ski. The entire 
family will love the 
Learning Center's 
personalized attention 
especially children 5 and 
under who always receive 
one-on-one instruction. 
And whether you're 
training withet}pUC”” 
Ski Team or just 
beginning, Attitash 
offers an outstanding 
ye of terrain. 
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In the Mt. Washington Valley of New Hampshire's White Mountains, where great skiing is just the beginning 
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YOUR VACATION 
RESERVATIONS. 


Let the experienced 
Attitash Travel & 
Lodging Bureau 
planners make all your 
ski vacation arrange- 
ments: airline tickets, 
car rental, lift tickets, 
ski school lessons and 
nursery plus 
accommodations at 
your choice of over 100 
* different lodgings 
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Mt. Washington Valley! 
It’s as easy as 
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TAVARES PREMIER PRODUCTIONS 
AVALENTINE'S DAY CONCET 


TAVARES 


- | THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1991 
AT 7:30 PM 


Tickets $18.50 
Tickets evelebie trough 


REMY ASTER, 


[HE BERLE PEAPOMMANCE ART CENTER 
266-1065 
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FLY ANYWHERE 
USA 


$275.00 (3) $495.00 
ONE (¢¢gROUND 
WAY TRIP 


FLY HAWAII 
$599.00 ROUND TRIP 


(617) 269-8292 


















February 14¥ 8pm 


The Providence Performing Arts Center 
Tickets $17 + .50 theatre restoration charge 
All seats reserved 

available at PPAC Box Office, 

all Ticketron outlets, Strawberries Records 
or charge by Teletron 1-800-382-8080 

For further information call 1-401-421-ARTS 
Presented by Great Northeast Productions Inc 





Tele-Publishing Inc.: 
#1 -in-900-Profits 


If you want to maximize your profits using 900 
atiees, call Tele Pbk shing Inc. today at: 


617-536-2340 


Tele-Publishing is one of the top ten 900 number 
information providers i in the United States. 
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your bottom 
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Worcester Centrum April 3 


FRANK 
SINATRA 


Worcester Centrum April 20 


SPORTING EVENTS 












CONCERTS 


HALL +OATES 


Knickerbocker, Albany Feb. 2 
Orpheum, Boston Feb. 14 
Paramount, Springfield Feb. 16 


NEIL YOUNG 


Boston Garden Feb. 8 





















Knickerbocker, Albany Feb. 19 
Worcester Centrum Feb. 25 
Hartford Civic Center Feb. 26 


REPLACEMENTS 


Orpheum, Boston Feb. 2 


STING 


Worcester Centrum March 9 
Hartford Civic Center March 8 


VANILTA ICE 


Orpheum, Boston March 17 


GRATEFUL 
DEAD 


KnickerBocker, Albany March 23, 24, 25 
Nassau Coliseum March 27, 28, 29 


PAUL SIMON | 


Worcester Centrum March 29 
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fo experience RIO with JANEIRO: 
JANEIRO MARTINI 


2 oz. JANEIRO 1/4 oz Dry Vermouth 
Shake well and strain into cocktail glass. Serve with lime rind. 


LIFE IS DIFFERENT IN RIO. SO ARE THE REFRESHMENTS.T 


One way 
















Austin Nichols & Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Distilied Spirits Speciality, 40% AIc_/Vol. (80°) 
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Continued from page 8 
January 14 leadership and committee appointments were a 


windfall for some of the state’s most-troubled cities. Boston 
reps previously held five committee chairmanships; now 
they hold seven, as well as holding two of the four 
leadership posts. New urban faces in key positions include 
John Cox, of Lowell, in as chairman of the Bills in Third 
Reading committee; Tom McIntyre, of New Bedford, as 
chairman of Election Laws; and Raymond Jordan, of 
Springfield, as chairman of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. Committees that in the recent past have been the 
province of suburban reps got new, urban, chairmen; McIn- 
tyre replacing Brookline’s John Businger and Francis Mara, 
of Brockton, succeeding Walpole’s Frank Woodward as 
chairman of the Insurance committee, for example. 

Flaherty’s not known for public acts that carry no 
political implication, and these assignments prove the rule. 
Among the eight Republican senators who won previously 
Democratic seats, at least three must now contend with 
influential Democratic reps within their districts. For 
instance, should new GOP Senator Chris Lane, of Medfield, 
choose to back Weld’s social-service cuts, he can probably 
expect a political pummeling from House assistant majority 
leader Kevin Fitzgerald and Taxation Committee chairman 
Angelo Scaccia — two newly elevated reps whose districts 
overlap with the vote-rich Boston end of Lane’s district. 
Taunton Senator Erving Wall rode voter anger past 
Democratic incumbent Ted Aleixo, but now must guard 
against flak from Representative Joan Menard, whose 
district includes part of Taunton, Flaherty’s new second 
assistant majority leader. 

Backing up this elite Democratic Guard are long- 
entrenched municipal troops — mayors, selectmen, and 
school-committee members, few of them Republicans, 
most of them prepared to scream bloody murder over 
Weld’s apparent intention to wean them off their 
accustomed ration of state aid. 

“Speaker Flaherty has shown extreme sensitivity in his 
appointments to the plight of the older cities,” says 
Worcester Mayor Jordan Levy. “I’m as objective as I can be 
at this point, but I’ve got a message for Governor Weld — I 
cannot take a hit on local aid.” 

Forebodingly for Weld’s vision of a veto-sustaining 16- 
member GOP bloc in the Senate, many of the new 
Republican senators seem to share Levy’s defensiveness 
about local aid. No wonder. Last November’s ballot 
question earmarking a minimum of 40 percent of state 
revenues for local aid won handily in the hometowns of 
seven of the eight new GOP senators.“I don’t believe any 
district will escape making some kind of a sacrifice, but 
people in my district want the 40 percent that they voted 
for on November 6,” says Taunton’s Wall. Weld “needs our 
help as emissaries from the administration to the cities and 
towns,” acknowledges freshman Lowell GOP Senator 
Nancy Sullivan. “But I feel very strongly about protecting 
local aid and local government.” 

There are plenty of ways the Democrats can turn 
Sullivan’s protectiveness toward her urban turf on its ear by 
staking out high ground on issues with particular urban 
appeal. For example, Flaherty has already told colleagues 
he’ll push for passage of a statewide ban on assault- 
weapon sales — a measure likely to win support from 
shell-shocked inner-city residents, but one which Weld has 
staunchly opposed. Organized labor, already infuriated by 
the presence in Weld’s office of arch-enemy Steve Tocco 
and seeking to reassert the political clout lost in last year’s 
electoral debacle, can be counted on to stage public- 
employee strikes and generally rail against Weld’s cuts. 
That will play well among older voters with residual 
affection for the union movement. And Democratic 
legislators whose districts-contain a preponderance of 
socially conservative Catholics will happily stand back and 
let Weld carry the fight for gay and abortion rights; John 
Silber’s characterization of abortion as “homicide” and his 
thinly veiled contempt for gay rights didn’t hurt him one bit 
in last year’s Democratic primary. 

The fragile Republican coalition on Beacon Hill could be 
significantly disrupted by exploiting ideological gaps 
between Weld and the GOP rank and file. Both branches 
of the legislature voted unanimously last year to support 
legislation that assured full disability pensions for 
firefighters who become ill, regardless of whether there is 
clear evidence that the illness was job-related. House 
Minority Leader Peter Forman emphatically endorsed that 
bill on the House floor. Yet repeal of the law is part of the 
Weld budget-reduction package. And there are numerous 
instances of legislation touted by Weld during'the 
campaign that have been opposed in the past by most 
GOP legislators. “Steve Pierce and the rest of us fought the 
child-care linkage bill last year,” notes one Republican rep, 
who, like most of his GOP colleagues, backed Pierce over 
Weld in last year’s primary. “Now, if Weld pushes it, and 
we back him, he leaves us open to charges of hypocrisy.” 

It all sounds:so simple, but it isn’t. Urban populism 
comes with a price tag, and the public clearly isn’t in the 
mood for more taxing and spending. For the Democratic 
game plan to succeed, memories of who was at the 
controls during the fiscal meltdown must fade. So while the 
redefinition of Democrats as defenders of the lunch-pail 
proletariat feels comfortable to the leadership and seems 
an obvious rebuttal to the Weld administration’s cultural 
atmospherics, its credibility hinges on the Democrats’ 
ability to avoid being suspected of eyeing yet another foray 
into the workingman’s wallet. 

Last week, Weld spokesman Ray Howell previewed the 
GOP’s most likely first line of defense against the 
impending Democratic onslaught: “Let me pose a question: 
what options would the Democrats pursue? History has 
shown the option they go to first is raising taxes. Are they 
suggesting taxes should be raised again?” OQ 
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ith a mixture of joy and despair, 
Beat poet Allen Ginsberg has 
watched his epic poem, Howl, 


signal both the birth and the decline of 
free democratic society. During a recent 
visit to Czechoslovakia, where he spent 
several days with writer-president Vaclav 
Havel, Ginsberg was told by Havel that 
Howl and other of Ginsberg’s masterpieces 
are extremely popular in that country and 
widely read over the airwaves. Yet here in 
the United States, Ginsberg commented 
ruefully upon his return, the censors are 
hard at work trying to ban from radio this 
and other literary works containing sexual- 
ly explicit language. In response, Gins- 
berg, a number of his fellow writers, the 
PEN American Center, and Pacifica, a na- 
tional non-commercial radio network, are 
engaged in a landmark court challenge to 
government censorship here. And on Jan- 
uary 28, their case was argued before a 
receptive panel of the US Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. 

At Monday’s oral argument, the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) stated 
that a 24-hour prohibition on broadcast 
“indecency” is the only effective method 
available to protect children from “inde- 
cent” material. What prompted the FCC to 
launch this campaign against the First 
Amendment? The FCC would tell you it is 
simply carrying out a mandate required by 
Congress’s approval of the so-called Helms 
Amendment, named after the infamous 
Republican senator from North Carolina. 

Before Jesse Helms submitted his 
amendment, radio and television stations 
were subject to FCC censorship for “inde- 
cency” during the majority of broadcasting 
hours. However, they were permitted to 
broadcast such material during a “safe har- 
bor” period, which ran from 10 p.m. until 6 
a.m. the following morning. This allowed 
stations legally to broadcast material with 
serious artistic, literary, or scientific merit 
that also contained sexually explicit lan- 
guage or visuals at a time when most chil- 
dren were in bed. (The repercussions of 


Harvey Silverglate is a frequent Phoenix 
contributor on legal issues. His firm ts rep- 
resenting Allen Ginsberg in the US Court 
of Appeals case. Chauncey B. Wood assist- 
ed in the preparation of this piece. 


A threat to 


CASES 


free speech 


by Harvey Silverglate 


even this seemingly mild form of censor- 
ship have been wide-ranging. For 
instance, the Pacifica radio stations were 
forced to cancel or heavily edit daytime 
dramatic readings of contemporary and 
classic literary works, including Ginsberg’s 
Howl, James Joyce’s Ulysses, John Stein- 
beck’s The Grapes of Wrath, Alice Walker’s 
The Color Purple, and D.H. Lawrence’s 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover.) 

However, Senator Helms, guardian of 
the nation’s morals that he is, determined 
that this was not good enough. Convinced 
that children (and, one suspects, adults) 
might still be exposed to sexually plain- 
spoken material, he stuck an amendment 
into an appropriations bill that Congress 
passed in the summer of ’88. According to 
the rider, the FCC was directed to elimi- 
nate the safe harbor, thereby banning “in- 
decent” material from television and radio 
24 hours a day. Only then could Helms put 
to rest the gnawing concern (to paraphrase 
H.L. Mencken) that somehow, somewhere, 
someone might be enjoying himself. 

In truth, Helms and the FCC are attempt- 
ing to do an end-run around the Supreme 
Court’s main protection against the censor- 
ship of literature. In 1957 the Court estab- 
lished a three-part test for defining what is 
“obscene” and hence not protected by the 
First Amendment's free-speech guarantee. 
In its latest incarnation, that test asks: 

e whether the “average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, 
would find that the work, taken as a whole, 
appeals to the prurient interest” in sex; 

e “whether the work depicts or de- 
scribes, in a patently offensive way, sexual 
conduct specifically defined by the appli- 
cable state law”; 

e “whether the work, taken as a whole, 
lacks serious literary, artistic, political, or 
scientific value.” 

To be banned as “obscene,” a work has 
to fail all three components of the test. 


Whereas it rarely has been hard for censors 
to convince a judge or jury that some writ- 
ten or pictorial presentation was sexually 
“prurient” or “offensive,” what rescued an 
enormous variety of books, pictures, and 
movies was the ability to demonstrate that 
all but the most “hard core” and unabashed 
pornography has some degree of “serious 
literary, artistic, political, or scientific value.” 
Indeed, even the most patently offensive 
materials could be said to have “political 
value” as — if nothing else — a challenge 
to the established mores of society. 

The Helms Amendment attempts, by 
eliminating the safe harbor, to outlaw 
speech that is not “obscene.” By so doing 
it renders moot the “serious literary, artis- 
tic, political, or scientific value” defense. 

If Helms has his way, even widely 
acclaimed literature, including some of the 
finest of our century, could be banned 
from the airwaves because it offends a 
number of people. (In fact, under the 
Helms Amendment one FCC bureaucrat is 
sufficient.) For the first time since 1957, the 
bureaucrats have a foothold in govern- 
ment’s age-old effort to control not so 
much private thought but the nature of 
public discourse and popular culture. 

Much of this threat appears to have 
been well understood by the three-judge 
panel of the Court of Appeals that heard 
the oral argument. Chief Judge Abner 
Mikva, a Carter appointee, cited the broad 
sweep of the Helms Amendment and wor- 
ried aloud that it might well bring TV’s bill 
of fare “down to what children of tender- 
est age can watch.” Judge Harry Edwards, 
another Carter appointee, noted that the 
attorney representing the FCC appeared to 
be having difficulty trying to justify the 
ban. But perhaps most heartening of all 
was the comment made by Bush- 
appointee Judge Clarence Thomas, who 
voiced skepticism about a law that would 
prevent a 17-year-old from hearing a read- 
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ing of Steinbeck on the radio. The essence 
of the argument came in Judge Mikva’s 
question to the FCC counsel as he para- 
phrased former Supreme Court justice 
Felix Frankfurter: “Aren’t you burning the 
house down to roast a pig here?” 

What is at stake in this latest battle over 
control of the airwaves? 

Should the FCC prevail in its effort to 
impose a 24-hour ban on “indecent” 
speech, we can look forward to a sterile 
electronic medium, free of controversy 
and innovative thinking. Since literary, 
artistic, and political works will not have 
access to the airwaves, they will never 
make it into the popular culture, the way, 
say, Elvis Presley, did. Elvis’s perfor- 
mances, which were initially restricted (but 
not banned) on TV, eventually came not 
only to be accepted but also to define that 
culture. He therefore was delivered from 
the category of “offensiveness.” By outlaw- 
ing the broadcast of “offensive” literature 
today, the FCC not only dictates but also 
freezes the limits of acceptability. 

Small stations such as Pacifica, Boston’s 
WGBH, and other public-radio and -televi- 
sion stations will be restricted even further. 
Given their limited budgets, they can ill 
afford to risk a controversial broadcast that 
might open them to an FCC penalty, legal 
costs, a fine of up to $10,000, or even loss 
of their broadcast license. (Indeed, 
WGBH-TV is already under FCC investiga- 
tion for having shown on The Ten O'Clock 
News the Robert Mapplethorpe pho- 
tographs that caused the flap last year at 
the National Endowment for the Arts.) 

It is important to recognize that the gov- 
ernment is taking advantage of the fact 
that the medium is electronic rather than 
print. The courts have always been less 
solicitous of freedom of speech on the air 
than they have been of speech off the 
presses. Because fewer people read today 
and more rely on television or radio for 
political, social, and cultural information, 
the implications are serious. Senator 
Helms would have us believe he is con- 
cerned only for the moral well-being of 
our children — a frightening-enough con- 
cept in and of itself. But we should not be 
fooled — he wants to define the moral 
standards of the entire nation. QO 


UTRECHT SAVINGSYSTEM 


Offers The Artist Substantial Savings Every Day 


UTRECHT ART & DRAFTING SUPPLY CENTER OF BOSTON 
333 Massachusetts Avenue (Corner of Huntington Ave.) 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 ¢ Tel: (677) 262-4948 


“Some Examples of UTRECHT'’S Everyday Impressive Savings 


NEW! . 
UTRECHT oF 
GESSO CoLors * 
— ALL PURPOSE £. 


ACRYLIC 
COLORS 


e For Painting & 


Priming 
UTRECHT PRICE: $3.25 Per Pint 


No. 3165SP-7: 

RAPIDOGRAPH 

Technical . 

Pen Set pene i ail 
— With Stainless Steel Points 

For Artists, Architects & Draftsmen 
Seven Pen Set contains: Seven complete 


pens with stainless steel points — Sizes: 
3x0, 00, 0, 1.2,3 and 4, nib keys; % oz. bottle 


of 3080F waterproof black ink; in a Slim 
Pack case with a hinged lid and a push- 
pares tomers. List Price: $103.00 

Utrecht Price 70% Off: $30.90 


06299 Unbleached Titanium 
06297 Neutral Gray 

06203 Mars-lvory Black 
06281 Yellow Oxide 

06284 Burnt Sienna 

06288 Burnt Umber 

06225 Hansa Yellow Medium 
06231 Hansa Orange 

06243 Naphthol Red Medium 
06247 Alizarin Crimson 
06275 Dioxazine Purple 
06251 Ultramarine Blue 
06254 Phthalocyanine Blue 
06267 Phthalocyanine Green 


—— 


GESSO_ 
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UTRECHT 
NEWSPRINT 
PAD 
18”x24” 
Rough Surface 
100 SHEET Pads 
UTRECHT PRICE: $3.20 Per Pad 


st 


No. 410: UTRECHT 70 Lb. 
DRAWING PAPER 
In 10 Yard Rolls ¢ Neutral pH 


A very economical drawing paper. It's 
surface is suited for pencil and crayon work. 


NEW! 
UTRECHT 
ARTIST’S 
GESSO 
— In Galion 
Cans 
Made from the 
highest grade pure * “““~= 
titanium dioxide} 


with calcium car- peter 
bonate. Great cov- how 
ering power &! Sao 


Whiteness. 
UTRECHT PRICE: $12. 95 per Gallon 


TYPE 12 100% PURE 

UNPRIMED COTTON DUCK 
MEDIUM TEXTURE - 72” WIDE 
Weight Per Square Yard: 11 4/10 Oz. 
UTRECHT PRICE: $4.75 Per Yard 


UTRECHT Locations: New York City ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Detroit 
Washington, D.C. ¢ Chicago ¢ Boston 


Special Guests: BLACK CROWES 


PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
This Wednesday 


February 6 at 7:30pm 


All seats $19.50, 
available at the Civic Center Box Office and all Ticketron locations 
To charge, call Teletron, toll free, at 1-800-382-8080 
seven days a week 


Lite GREAT TASTE...GREAT MUSIC 


BEER 


Item Rolt Utrecht Super - Saver Price 
Number Width Per Roll Per Ctn: 12 Rolls 


410-36 36” $5.20 $60.00 
410-42 42” 6.10 70.20 


PRISMACOLOR 
ART MARKER 
— 12 Color Sets 
in Easel Type 
Boxes 
List Price: $32.28 
Utrecht Price 50% Off: $16.14 
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Special Section devoted to post modern renaissance man 
Robert Wilson...who this month premieres Henrik Ibsen’s 
When We Dead Awaken at the American Repertory Theatre 
and who is the subject of his first major retrospective...Robert 
Wilson’s Vision...at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


FEBRUARY STUFF 


}, 


“* Taking pictures of people is what Judith Broggi does best... 
this month her portraits take on a Valentine’s Theme in 
“Six From The Heart” 


Photographer Andy Parsons loooks at love and lingere in his 
fashion feature “Bed Time” 


Spend Teatime with The Smiths as they focus on teapots in 
February’s Objects of Desire 


Nota Bene finds Ellen Ullman in the company of local catering 
king and glass blower Stephen Elmont and movie gal Betty 
Crocker hanging out with some Absurd Angels from Los Angeles. 





Winter sports as seen by Dor Glass. 
A cartoonist who recently moved 
to Boston from Tel Aviv, Dor’s 
illustrations can be seen in 

Stuff Magzine’s FEBRUARY 

THE MONTH...our calendar 

of what to do and where to go. 
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Marching for peace 


by Gail Ross 


Protesters in DC: rationality and strength of purpose 


marched in the biggest peace demon- 

stration since the beginning of the 
Gulf War. But I went as a peace activist 
with an identity crisis. I had vehemently 
opposed the war before it started, believ- 
ing that sanctions might well have worked 
if given more than a five-month trial. Once 
United Nations forces attacked Iraq, how- 
ever, I felt we couldn't just throw a punch 
and then drop our hands. The imperative 
to fight seemed even stronger after Tel 
Aviv took its first hit: the only way to avoid 
a full-blown Arab-Israeli war seemed to be 
for us to continue our attack so Israel 
wouldn’t start one. 

But I went to Washington anyway on 
January 26 if only to tell President Bush 
that I would support his war, but I hated 
his “new world order,” which seems any- 
thing but novel or orderly. “Might makes 
right” is in fact a hackneyed foreign policy. 
And every day our bombs are killing an 
untold number of Iraqis, all of whom are 
ruled by a dictator the US government sup- 
ported for a decade. , 

In Washington, tens of thousands of 
people convinced me I was wrong. We 
started this war; we can stop it. 

There were many things in that crowd 
that made a strong first impression. There 
were theatrical images, like a woman who 
walked around with holsters on her hip, 
toting gas-pump nozzles instead of six- 
guns. A balding, white-haired man holding 
a poster that said, “George Pull Out Like 
Your Father Should Have.” Another sign, 
jibing at President Bush’s enemy in the 
vegetable food group, read, “A man who 
can’t make peace with broccoli is a danger 
to himself and others.” More to the point, 
another asked, “What if Kuwait’s main 
export was broccoli?” 

Another sign read like the punch line to 
some sick joke: “A dead Iraqi baby is still a 
dead baby.” And there was a woman who 
cradled a red-stained swaddling blanket, as 
if it were a bloody infant. William Cattell, 
27, walked down the street in a navy uni- 
form with a sign that said “Another US 
Naval Officer Against the Gulf War.” 
Currently on inactive reserve, he said he 
joined the military because it was the only 
way he could afford medical school. Even 
more powerful were the simpler images. A 
little boy, no more than eight years old, 
carried a poster that said, “Iraq is wrong. 
So are we.” 

The “Victory to Iraq” signs, which were 
spotted at the January 19 rally in Wash- 
ington described in last week’s Phoenix, 
were conspicuously absent. (That demon- 
stration was sponsored by the National 
Coalition to Stop US Intervention in the 
Middle East, which has never condemned 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. Last Saturday’s 
action was sponsored by the National 
Campaign for Peace in the Middle East, 
which condemns both Iraq's invasion and 
the UN retaliatory strike.) 

The lunatic fringe of the antiwar move- 
ment made its presence known at the 
January 26 rally. Followers of Lyndon 
LaRouche stated their case: “Impeach 
Bush! Free LaRouche!” And headlines on 
leaflets handed out by the Revolutionary 
Communist Youth Brigade read, “Fuck the 
US and All Its Might. Revolutionary War is 
the One We'll Fight!” 

But these were just a few faces in a 


L ast Saturday, in Washington, DC, I 


ERIC ANTONIOU 


crowd numbered by police at 75,000 and 
rally organizers at 250,000. (The January 19 
rally was about one-third that size.) If it’s 
difficult to get a feel for a group of that 
size, picture the packed bleachers at last 
week’s Super Bowl. Recall its deafening 
roar when Scott Norwood missed his last- 
ditch field goal. Now imagine a crowd at 
least four times that size, screaming for 
peace instead of points. You could have 
stood at Archives Station for over two 
hours on Saturday and, looking down 
Pennsylvania Avenue toward the Capitol 
and up it toward the White House, you 
would have seen people walking 30 deep 
as far as the eye could see. Among these 
thousands, I encountered counter-demon- 
strations by only 40 or so proponents of 
the war, although the coverage given this 
group in the next day’s newspapers belied 
its relative insignificance. Clashes between 
the two groups were contained by a line of 
people from the anti-war camp holding 
hands to form a human barrier. Ques- 
tioned, a woman who was a link in the 
human chain said simply, “I just joined the 
line. I just wanted to keep peace.” 

Kathy O’Rourke, a member of the 
Catholic Peace Fellowship of Philadelphia 
and a veteran of the Vietnam antiwar 
movement, said, “I think that the fact 
25,000 were expected and we're talking 
maybe 250,000 here is a significant differ- 
ence from Vietnam in that it took us maybe 
eight years, five years, anyway, to get a 
group of this size. And here we are, two 
weeks later, and people are saying, ‘We 
don't want this.’ ” O’Rourke is in her 50s. 
Though the peace movement has been dis- 
missed by some as largely a student move- 
ment, the rally included strong representa- 
tion from people of every age group. 

Still, the students and other young 
protesters may have been louder. One stu- 
dent coalition included a group oppor- 
tunistically opposing oppression in Korea. 
They provided an earsplitting accompani- 
ment on native percussion instruments to 
the other young people chanting, “The stu- 
dents/united/will never be defeated.” 

The cameras swooped in for this perfor- 
mance, as they did for the minor verbal 
clashes between pro- and antiwar demon- 
strators. But what the media, being the 
media, did not and could not capture was 
that the ordinary was often more striking 
than the extraordinary. They neglected to 
mention that the most common theme on 
signs at the antiwar rally was “We Love 
Our Troops. We Hate This War.” And nei- 
ther the newspapers nor TV could capture 
the power of the moments between the 
chants, when it seemed a river of people 
was marching silently, soberly, through the 
streets of the capital. Most of the people 
seemed to know to reserve their energy — 
that this was just the be-ginning, and they 
are in it for the long haul. 

Ultimately, it was this rationality, this 
strength of purpose, this quiet resolve 
that changed my mind. It lead me to 
believe that, as one sign said, “It doesn’t 
take strength to fight. It takes strength to 
negotiate.” Can a cease-fire be any worse 
than the world’s largest oil spill ever? Or 
than dozens of allied and perhaps thou- 
sands of Iraqi deaths? Saddam Hussein 
may be mad, but if we continue to back 
such a man into a corner, we must be 
crazy. Q 
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Get A 
Great Deal 
On Our 
‘| Diamonds. 


Experience over 20 miles of New England’s best ski terrain. Our 
exciting diamond @ and double diamond @@ runs now have 

base depths up to 4 feet. And to sweeten the deal, terrific pack- 
ages start at just $201* per person for three nights, double ¥ 








occupancy. 
i l *Not available 2/15-2/18/91. 
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MOUNTAIN, 


CALL OR WRITE FOR COLOR BROCHURE: 603-466-3326 
WILDCAT VACATION RESERVATIONS: 1-800-255-6439 
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Elderly air-raid victims in Tel Aviv 





THE WAR 





A letter to my 


son 





FEBRUARY 1, 1991 






Returning home from Israel with hope, but with a heavy heart 


by Stephen M. Mindich 


January 27, 1991 


ear Brad: 

When I told you last week that I 

was going to Israel on a special 

Combined Jewish Philanthropies mission 

to demonstrate the Greater Boston Jewish 

community’s solidarity with the people of 

Israel, and to see firsthand the conditions 

in the Jewish state, now under siege, you 

told me you were concerned about my 
welfare and wondered why I had to go. 

In your final semester at Boston 
University, you took what you said was 
the best class of all your four years. It was 
Professor Hillel Levine’s course on the 
Holocaust. It is precisely because of the 
Holocaust that there is an Israel at all, and 
it is precisely so that there-shall never be 
another Holocaust that this trip was 
necessary. 

As I watched on television, day after 
day, as Israel awaited her next physical 
assault, her next psychological and emo- 
tional trauma, her next exposure to the 
violent acts designed to terrorize and anai- 
hilate her citizens, I knew, as your father, 
as a Jew, and as an American, I had to go. 

While there, we met with a number of 
senior government Officials. But it was not 
what Deputy Foreign Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu, Director of the Government 
Press Office Yossi Olmert, or even what 
the most eloquent of them ali, former 
prime minister and defense minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, told us that burns in my 
mind as I write this. Rather, it is the 
harrowing experience of donning my 
government-issued gas mask as sirens 
wailed and racing up nine flights of stairs 
to a small “sealed room” in our Jerusalem 
hotel. 

In fact, our introduction to the terror of 
that experience came when we first got off 
the plane at Ben-Gurion Airport, where 
our guides met us and took us to a ‘small 
area. There, before anything else (we were 
still waiting for our luggage), we were 
handed our gas masks and instructed in 
their use. There was an almost surrealistic 
quality to those strange-looking black- 
rubber masks, with their German-made 
screw-on filters, designed to keep out the 
deadly gas (also made with German 
ingenuity) promised by Saddam Hussein. 

As we learned how to put on and take 
off the masks, some in our group making 
uneasy jokes likening the apparatus to 
scuba gear, Yakov, our chief guide, tried 
to put us at ease. He told us that the 
probability of our being in real danger was 
small (I wonder how he knew) and that if 
and when the sirens went off, we should 
remain calm and proceed to the “sealed 
rooms” of the facility we were in. 

Later that first night, when the sirens did 
indeed sound and suddenly unreality 
became reality, the projected calm quickly 
gave way to freneticism and a 
simultaneous sense of emotional high and 
panic. 

I tried to remain the observer, the 
journalist, watching the people around me: 





the mothers and fathers holding infants 
tightly in one arm while with the other 
hand practically dragging the slightly older 
youngsters up the stairs; everyone, old and 
young, racing to safety; the shouting to 
one another in Hebrew, the sounds of 
which are familiar to me but the meaning 
of which is not. Yet as much as I tried 
playing the observer, I felt my own heart 
beating faster and faster, my head 
pounding, and the need to reach that 
sealed room my personal priority. 

Once there, we all — Israeli mothers 
and fathers, their infant to teenage 
children, grandmothers and grandfathers 
— waited to,see what our fate would be. 
We all wondered if this renegade Muslim, 
this megalomaniac Saddam Hussein, who 
sees himself as the modern-day Saladin (1 
wonder if Saddam knows that Saladin was 
a Kurd?) would land one of his deadly 
Scuds on our collective heads. Or, if not 
on our heads, then on those of any of our 
people. 

That first evening — that first real-life 
exposure to the terror that the Israelis have 
now confronted for many a night — there 
was in fact no danger. It was a false alarm. 
You could virtually hear the collective sigh 
of relief as the radio announced the “all 
clear.” But the next night, when the sirens 
rang out again and we repeated the 
procedure, the residents of a neigh- 
borhood of Tel Aviv were not so fortunate, 
though we once again were spared a 
deadly Scud’s landing in our midst. And as 
the radio announced the damage rendered 
and as the Israelis in the room began to 
shout in anger and cry in a tone heard at 
funerals for the loss of a loved one, I knew 
with even more certainty why I was there. 
For even as a visiting American Jew, I too 
felt the pain of loss. 

That feeling was startlingly reinforced 
when, just hours before we were 
scheduled to meet with Rabin, we were 
taken to the sites where the much admired 
and appreciated Patriots had failed to do 
their magic. It was there, in the 
neighborhoods such as Ramat Gan and 
Hatikvah (the latter of which, I’m sure you 
know, is the title of the Israeli national 
anthem, and means “the hope”), we saw 
in raw reality the results of Saddam's 
Scuds. 

As I looked around at the buildings 
literally torn apart by the missiles’ impact, 
as I focused in on people’s personal 
possessions strewn amid the rubble, as I 
watched residents standing about, still 
suffering from disbelief with tears in their 
eyes, a chill came over me. If I hadn’t 
known what I was witnessing, I could 
have easily presumed it was the aftermath 
of an earthquake. But I did know. And 
knowing that this was not a natural 
disaster but an unnatural one perpetrated 
by a man dedicated to terrorizing and 
murdering people, my people, your 
people, us — simply because we are Jews 
— sent shivers up my spine. 

The intentional extermination of a 
people is an enormously difficult thing to 





contemplate. The images of the Holocaust 
strike deep emotional chords in all of us. 
But until this experience, those lessons, 
however deeply felt, remained for me 
basically intellectually terrorizing. Our 
limited and frightening personal 
experiences of anti-Semitism let us know 
we are hated by some. But as American 
Jews, even in those experiences we have 
no actual sense of such an annihilation 
coming to pass. Now I know. I saw with 
my own eyes that there are those like 
Saddam Hussein who, given the 
opportunity, would comfortably, even 
happily, do the job. ' 

On Saturday, Shabbat morning, I was 
invited to the Jerusalem home of an 
American-Israeli. journalist, Stuart 
Schoffman. It was there that the meaning 
of Jewish survival crystalized for me. For 
here in the American-born, Harvard- 
educated Stu Schoffman’s home were also 
his American-born wife, Roberta, his 
American-born mother and father, and Stu 
and Roberta’s 13-month-old Israeli-born 
son, Danny. For whatever their specific 
reasons, these American Jews, clearly of 
comfortable means, had given up the 
security and luxury of the US and moved 
to Israel. This morning, though Stu’s 
parents have their own apartment in 
another Jerusalem neighborhood, all the 
Schoffmans — three generations — were 
together under one roof. And together 
they shall remain, until this crisis, which 
threatens their very existence — the 
existence of their past, present, and future 
as Jews — passes, if it passes. 

As I return home to the safety and 
security of the United States, I do so with 
some sense of hope but mostly with a 
heavy heart. I am relatively certain that — 
as was pointed out by both Netanyahu and 
Rabin, among others — if the American 
resolve to see this war through to a 
military victory remains intact, Saddam 
Hussein will be defeated. I am confident, 
though not sanguine, that Saddam’s 
military might — which we helped build 
and which, in the estimation of all the 
Israeli experts we talked with, is awesome 
— can and will be crushed. And I am 
convinced that thus far in this war, Israel 
has managed her tenuous position with a 
political adroitness the world has not seen 
for some time. At least in the short term, it 
is holding her in good stead in perhaps all 
but the Muslim world. 

All this is good. Most uplifting of all is 
the fact that there continues to be a flow of 
Soviet Jews here — of new and vibrant 
Israeli citizens, people with skills and 
talent who, given the opportunity and the 
economic support (which shall run into 
the billions for Israel), represent a new 
lifeblood for the state. They come with 
great hope, despite all the traumas they 
must deal with here, including, now, the 
terrors of war. As one young man named 
Albert, not much younger than you, 
expressed to me in his amazingly good 
English (far better than either my Russian 
or Hebrew), “To be here is my dream for a 


very long time. Here is my motherland. 
Here is the motherland for all Jews.” 

Yet however much hope these new 
arrivals give me, I still have grave 
misgivings about the future. For in my 
heart, and head, I know that Saddam 
Hussein, however onerous he is, however 
scurrilous his actions have been and will 
be, is more a symptom than a cause of 
what is ill about the Middle East. I cannot 
shake from my mind the images of death 
and destruction directed at me, at my 
people, simply because we are who we 
are. And I know that when he is gone, 
another Saddam, perhaps, if not probably, 
in the person of Hafez al-Assad, of Syria, 
stands ready to take his place, dedicated to 
the cause of Israel’s demise. 

I believe, without a shadow of a doubt, 
that tomorrow Israel would make peace — 
even give up more land for the purpose — 
if only there were people to make peace 
with, and people to guarantee her security 


’ in return. And I know — though I recail at 


the cheers and shouts of joy expressed by 
the Palestinians at the missiles launched by 
Saddam and am well aware that Israel did 
not cause the Palestinian problem — that 
there needs to be a humane resolution to 
the Palestinians’ plight for there to be any 
possibility of peace in the region. 

So deep-seated is this problem that 
even Israeli Arabs working in Jerusalem 
express joy at the attacks on Israel. Yakov, 
our guide, told us that when he wound 
up in a room with some of the hotel’s 
Arab workers after our second night’s 
attack, the workers, upon hearing of the 
death and destruction wrought that 
evening, expressed in Arabic (which they 
didn’t realize Yakov speaks fluently) 
praise and happiness at Saddam’s latest 
achievement. And so, I have little hope 
that, even after the war is over, many — if 
any — of those Arab nations our fellow 
Americans are willing to give up their lives 
to protect and defend will step forward 
and express a willingness to make peace 
with Israel. 

Last, I believe, also without a shadow of 
a doubt, that ultimately the only guarantee 
to a real peace in the region is for the 
United States to realize that unless we are 
willing to pay the price to develop an 
alternative energy policy and remove the 
economic gun from the hands of the 
Arabs, all of us — Jews and Christians 
alike (the “infidels” of the world) — shall 
forever be threatened with the likes of a 
Hussein, Assad, Khomeini, Qaddafi. . . 

So where do we go from here? Well, I 
guess we have to take one step at a time. 
Win the war. Rally support for Israel, both 
moral and financial, so that even after a 
victory over Saddam, Israel does not 
perish. For if she does, as Jews all of us 
shall ultimately perish. And finally, work 
hard to bring about a lasting peace, so that 
you, my son, shall neither have to go into 
battle nor ever be threatened with 
annihilation. 

Love, 
Dad 
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Spirit of Rio 


One way to experience RIO with JANEIRO: 






Mr. Ticket 


Your alternative music ticket agency! 


ON SALE NOW 
INXS, Sti 





, Paul Simon, Bel Biv 
nilla ke, 





DeVoe, 









Heche, Wh Seay canpot JANEIRO MARTINI 
’ a - ce bP yee 2 oz. JANEIRO 1/4 oz Dry Vermouth 
sh Shake well and strain into cocktail glass. 
Serve with lime rind. 





LIFE IS DIFFERENT IN RIO. SO ARE THE REFRESHMENTS . 


Austin Nichols & Co., inc. New York, N. Y. 
Distilled Spirits Speciality, 40% Alc./Vol. (80” 






















































IT WAS ONLY DRIVEN BY A LITTLE OLD LADY 
TO MOUNT SNOW ON SUNDAYS. 


OK, maybe we're exaggerating a little. But one thing's for certain. With 18 lifts and 
84 trails, you won't find another mountain this big, this close. Just 2'4 hours from Boston 





7) ARA. ] and only 4 hours from New York City. And this year, we've cut 
[ ( 8 02) 4 6 4-8501 J seven new trails and added the Sunbrook quad chairlift. 
Also new this season is our special $32 midweek ticket and our ‘Kids Ski Free’ mid- 
week program. For more information about our 3-day vacation packages from $182-$375 
call now. Mount Snow, Vermont. When it comes to big mountain skiing, no one else is close. 


Piount Snow. 


When It Comes To Big Mountain Skiing, No One Else Is Close. 


reak fasts and dinners. Rates do not include tax or service charges a 





jo Not apply to holiday periods © Mount Snow LTD 1990 







REGISTERING NOW | 
FOR 500 GREAT COURSES! 













Including Affordable Classes in ART, 
LANGUAGE, BUSINESS, DANCE, 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT, COOKING, 
and Much More! 














Don't miss 
e The “Year of Tibet” Series, March 21 - April 1 
e Where the Jobs are in the “Post-Miracle” Economy - April 8 


CALL 


(617) 267-4430 


to register 24 hours aday 
FAX FOR A CATALOGUE (617) 247-3606 


5 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON, 02116 
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| Continued from page 3 
|| “don’t fight the ground war,” and he admits 


that a unilateral Allied-bombing pause at 
this point “would do no good.” But this is 
clearly an editorial page that is bitterly 
disappointed that sanctions weren't given 
more time to work, disdainful of Bush, and 
not at all inclined to think that maybe this 
war had to be fought. It has played strongly 
on the traditional liberal/pacifist themes: the 
specter of enemy casualties; the 
righteousness of the protest movement; and 
the need for Israel to make peace with the 
Palestinians. (While lauding that country’s 
restraint in not responding to early missile 
attacks, the generally dispassionate tone of 
that editorial is not likely to make believers 
of those members of the Jewish community 
here who have long accused the paper of 
being unsympathetic to Israel.) And there is 
no effort to reconcile the paper 
philosophically with any of the assorted 
rationales for using force against Hussein. In 
short, there is little of the ambivalence that 
seems to have gripped the rest of the 
nation. 

While many commentators were 
inclined to castigate only Iraq for the 
Mexican standoff in Geneva, the lead 
Globe editorial also blasted Bush for using 
the “first high-level diplomatic contact 
with Iraq” to deliver an “ultimatum.” On 
January 15, deadline day, the paper 
fervently counseled restraint, revealing the 
depth of its despair over war by hoping 
against hope that 11th-hour shot-in-the- 
dark peace initiatives from countries like 
Yemen and Algeria “may still result in a 
useful proposal.” (Columnist David Nyhan 
optimistically predicted a deadline deal.) 
Four days later, it- called the joining of 
battle “a failure of imagination and 
patience.” On January 22, the Globe — 
like every other outlet in the civilized 
world — decried Hussein’s treatment of 
POWs, but with an uncommon twist. “It 
was inevitable that when armed attack 
against Iraq was substituted for the patient 
reliance on sanctions and diplomacy, a 
terrible cost would ensue,” the editorial 
declared. In other words — we told you 
so. On January 25, in an editorial declaring 
that “many Americans . . . were stunned 
that Bush turned so quickly to war,” the 
paper — unlike the Times — offered 
heartfelt plaudits to the antiwar protesters. 
And last Sunday, in the course of a plea to 
avoid a costly ground war, the Globe 
pointedly referred to the “vast human 
suffering” certain to be caused by US 
bombing in Iraq and blasted Bush for “the 
seeming shallowness of planning.” 
Whatever the intellectual message of the 
day’s editorial, revulsion at the war option 
is the dominant emotion. 

Although the editorial page has spoken 
with one voice, there’s been somewhat 
more diversity on the op-ed page. To 
counter the antiwar chorus of Ryan and 
Nyhan (Noam Chomsky was also hauled 
out to deliver a musty two-part attack on 
US imperialism), Scharfenberg has 
primarily relied on columnist Alan Lupo 
and associate editor H.D.S. Greenway. 
Lupo, who mixes the passions of liberalism 
and Zionism, bucked the party line on 
January 19 when he asserted that “Saddam 
Hussein and his henchmen are in the same 
class as Pol Pot, Stalin, Hitler. . .” and again 
five days later when he forcefully declared 
that Israel “must” respond to Iraqi 
aggression since it is better for Jews to be 
“scorned” than “pitied.” 

Greenway — who has written with a 
commanding sense of cool authority — has 
done some serious damage to the editorial 
page’s contention that sanctions and 
bargaining were the answer. Filing from 
Baghdad on January 11, he was somber 
about the prospect of a war he clearly saw 
as Iraq’s doing, stating that “nothing I have 
heard this past week leads me to believe 
that any concession would have moved 
Saddam Hussein, who now seems to be 
wrapping himself more and more in 
messianic rhetoric.” A week later, he related 
conversations with Iraqi officials who 
insisted that even if Israel moved out of the 
West Bank, Iraq would not budge from 
Kuwait. “That would be like asking you to 
give up Florida,” one spokesman asserted. 

At the Globe these days, however, the 
Lupos and Greenways are voices in the 
wilderness while Scharfenberg openly 
pines for a regular column counterpoint to 
his antiwar musings. (He has yet to replace 
David Wilson with a new house 
conservative.) “We don’t have a William 
Safire or an Abe Rosenthal,” he notes, 
though he should count his blessings on 
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Nolan: “I really don’t think about it.” 


the latter score. 

But it’s obvious that the new boss of 
opinion, eager to quickly place his stamp 
on the product, isn’t looking for balance or 
caution on the editorial page. “It doesn’t 
bother me,” he says, when asked if he’s 
concerned about being out of step with the 
national mood. “I think the purpose of the 
editorial page is to take an editorial 
opinion and stick with it and not worry 
about public opinion.” 


The competition 

During this crisis, the Washington Post 
has been almost as loyal to George Bush as 
Dan Quayle is. In a fateful January 11 
editorial, it advocated a yes vote on the 
force-authorization measure on the 
grounds that such a vote “improves his 
[Bush’s] chances of achieving peace” by 
making it clear to Saddam Hussein that 
force is a viable option. Four days later, on 
the eve of war, it noted that the “American 
government is going into the countdown 
having done what it takes to secure 
unprecedentedly broad international and 
domestic approval.” On January 22, the 
editorial page expressed some degree of 
relief that at least the war was allowing us 
to take out Hussein’s “armory and arsenal.” 
Only this past Sunday did the paper send a 
serious warning to the White House, 
cautioning that “the license President Bush 
has been granted to restore Kuwait and 
contain Iraq limits the risks to which he 
can expose American fighting men.” 

For its part, the Times has zigged and 
zagged like a drunk driver. On January 10, 
it counseled Congress that the “wise, brave 
vote on war is no.” But a day later, it was 
angrily blaming Baghdad for the standoff, 
and by January 15, it was beating the tom- 
toms for war by calling Hussein an 
“unscrupulous tyrant” whose takeover of 
Kuwait, if unchallenged, “would mock the 
United Nations Charter.” The Times's 
schizophrenia was most clearly revealed on 
January 18, when it cautioned Bush against 
“escalating” the war, expressed a strange 
sense of relief that at least the suspense of 
the war-or-peace choice was finally over, 
lauded Bush’s “secure, settled sense” in the 
final moments before battle, and warned 
the US to avoid bombing any religious 
icons in Iraq. To date, however, the paper’s 
defining moment came last Sunday, when it 
perfunctorily tipped its cap to the protest 
movement and then _ proceeded 
systematically to debunk its major 
arguments, particularly the seminal antiwar 
theory “that this is essentially an American 
war, waged by an imperial President who 
failed to give diplomacy time to work.” 

Closer to home, Rupert Murdoch’s 
hawkish Herald has only served to 
amplify the Globe’s antiwar posture. 
Suffice it to say that on the morning of the 
Jim Baker-Tariq Aziz make-or-break 
session in Geneva, with the rest of the 
world praying for a deal, the Herald 
suggested that Baker tell his counterpart, 
“The United States will go to war in order 
to undo the criminal annexation of Kuwait 
and to destroy Iraq’s ability to menace 
world order.” So much for the nuance of 
diplomacy. In subsequent days, the 
Herald faithfully hewed to a hard-right 
line, castigating the Massachusetts 
delegation for voting against the force 
resolution, asserting that in recent history 
only Hitler was “equal in savagery to 
Saddam,” advocating the destruction of 
Hussein’s “regime,” and bashing the “noise 
of mindless protest” against the war. 

Not surprisingly, chief Herald editorial 
writer Jeff Jacoby says the Globe's “editorial 
position seems to have come down to 
peace at any price.” 

Only time will tell if the Globe's stance 
on the war will prove to be right. For now, 
the only sure thing is that the paper has 
cast its lot with the left. Q 
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| A SPECIAL REPORT J 


a THE ECONOMY 


. DESPITE OVERLOOKED POCKETS | 
OF STRENGTH, THE PICTURE -ISN.T PRETTY 


he war in the Gulf has replaced the bad news on 
the home front. But make no mistake about it: 
certain sectors of Greater Boston’s economy are 
bedraggled. Many are beleaguered. And others 


are just plain bad. 


A handful of local industries, such as tourism (buoyed by an 
influx of foreign dollars, according to the Massachusetts Office 
of Travel and Tourism), and popular entertainment (which 
tends to do well during recessions), are holding their own 
during the current business downturn. 

Massachusetts’s two largest employers, higher education and 
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Until recently, most local colleges and 
universities had survived the economic 
downturn satisfactorily. Although the 
number of high-school graduates in the 
Northeast declined from slightly fewer 
than 600,000 in 1982 to fewer than 450,000 
in 1990, undergraduate enrollment at 
major Boston universities went up in the 
same time period — from approximately 
52,000 in 1982 to more than 55,000 last 
year, according to Boston Redevelopment 
Authority figures. Part-time graduate and 
continuing-education programs have been 
filled with older students, many whose 
employers have helped pay their tuition 
bills. 

Things have begun to get tough, though, 
at those universities lacking significant 
endowments and at schools where large 
numbers of students need financial 
assistance. Northeastern University’s recent 
announcement that it is getting ready to lay 
off approximately 10 percent of its non- 
faculty employees provides a ready 
example of this phenomenon. 

More-financially-flush institutions, 
including Harvard, are facing operating 
deficits this year. The cost of tuition, room, 
and board — now running more than 
$20,000 at most local private universities 
— can’t go much higher in the current 
economic climate. And the cost of 
everything else is rising. 

Locally, things are going to get worse in 
higher education before they get better. 
According to Clare Cotton, president of the 
Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities, it is students from outside 
Massachusetts who’ve been bolstering 
local enrollment. Two-thirds of 
undergraduates at Boston’s largest 
universities come from someplace other 
than the Bay State — most of them from 
the Northeast. 

The problem is, the number of college- 
bound 18-year-olds living in the Northeast 
will decline significantly in the 1990s, even 
as the ranks of high-school graduates 
begin to grow again, beginning in 1994. 

“It’s extremely difficult to register a 
student who hasn’t been born,” said 
Cotton. “Three-quarters of our students 
come from Washington and northward. 
But the population in the Northeast is 
declining. In the year 2000, there will be 





almost as many 18-year-olds in California 
as in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania combined.” 

People who’ve been unemployed or 
who want to change careers tend to take 
part-time and continuing-education 
courses during recessions in order to 
upgrade their skills, said Cotton. And that 
may help offset the decline in 
undergraduate enrollment somewhat 
during the 1990s. But that won’t be 
enough to counter what he calls a 
“depressing” trend in Massachusetts higher 
education — one of the state’s largest 
industries and one of its greatest claims to 
fame. 


HEALTH 


CARE 





Health care and health-related services, 
a $10 billion industry that’s the second- 
largest in Massachusetts, is a growth 
industry, according to Sara Johnson, 
managing economist at DRI/McGraw Hill, 
an economic forecasting firm. People 
always get sick, always get old, and almost 
always — at some point — need medical 
care. 

The health-care industry is, in many 
ways, recession-proof. Health care is 
highly regulated, and most consumers 
don’t pay directly for their medical 
treatment but purchase it through 
employer-sponsored insurance. (That’s 
One reason health-care costs have grown 
at nearly twice the rate of inflation in most 
of each of the past 10 years.) In Massa- 
chusetts during this recession, however, 
consumers may begin to feel the symp- 
toms of health-care inflation for the first 
time. 

Massachusetts hospital costs are 40 
percent higher than the average in the rest 
of the country, according to Boston 
University professor of health services 
Alan Sager. The price of health insurance 
and medical services is approximately 
one-third higher. 

Local employers — who spend more on 
their employees’ health-care benefits than 
employers in all other regions of the 
country but one, according to a recent 
study by A. Foster Higgins (an employee- 
benefit consulting firm) — pay close to 80 
percent of health-insurance costs. They 
have tried to rein in what they spend on 
their employees’ insurance by encouraging 
them, for example, to join lower-cost 
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health care, are just beginning to feel the economic pinch. But 
those industries that enjoyed the headiest days of the 1980s 
have come full circle: earnings, salaries, and profits in 
banking, real estate, and high tech reached record highs in the 
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last decade; today they’ve hit debilitating lows. 


With statewide unemployment running at above seven per- 
cent, Greater Boston’s economy, once the engine driving the so- 


called Massachusetts Miracle, has apparently run out of steam. 
The question is, will the unemployment rate top the 11-plus per- 
cent level it hit in 1975? Our report follows on who’s collapsing, 
who’s just making it, and who’s managing to hold steady. 


insurance plans (such as HMOs) or 
requiring them to share a greater portion 
of their health-care bills. Still, employers’ 
health-insurance costs rose an average of 
19 percent last year, even though many 
have already been socked with increases 
of as much as 30 to 50 percent in the 
course of the past three years. 

That cost of doing business, in many 
estimates, will lead to more layoffs in 
Massachusetts. And more layoffs will mean 
more people dependent on the state for 
health services. That will drive up the 
state’s already behemoth health-insurance 
bill, prodding public officials to cut back 
on services offered under Medicaid 
(including nursing-home care) and state 
employees’ group health-insurance 
benefits and premiums. 

In an economic downturn, employers 
are almost certain to pass on more and 
more of their health-insurance costs to 
their employees. Massachusetts residents 
can expect to pay higher deductibles and 
“co-payments,” some of them quite hefty, 
in the next year or two. Many will also 
have to shoulder a larger share of the cost 
of their insurance premiums. 


THE 


An TS -& 
ENTERTAINMENT 


New Englanders aren’t buying as much 
as they did in the 1980s. They aren’t 
traveling as often. And they aren’t 
spending anywhere what they spent on 
entertainment even two years ago. But 
most people still need diversion. They 
have to get out of the house. And though 
some sectors of the local arts-and- 
entertainment industry are suffering during 
the current recession, others are stable. A 
few — particularly those that offer what 
customers consider a good deal or a 
bargain — are even strong. 

The 24-year-old Concert Dance 
Company is one of just a few local arts 
institutions that’s folded recently in the 
face of financial pressure. A number of 
other small organizations fear meeting 
Concert Dance’s fate. Even larger, more 
established entities are eyeing the future 
with considerable caution. 

The Massachusetts Cultural Council’s 
$10 million budget is approximately half 
what it was in January 1989. It isn’t likely 
to get much bigger — if it survives at all. 
Although Governor William Weld said 
during his election campaign that he 





supports a significant increase in state arts 
funding, it appeared last week he was 
prepared to eliminate some $9 million in 
arts funding to help balance the state 
budget. The legislature isn’t likely to buck 
him. House Speaker Charlie Flaherty last 
month appointed two anti-arts crusaders to 
key positions. Representative Richard 
Voke (D-Chelsea), the former Ways and 
Means chairman who tried to ax the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities from the 1990 state budget, is 
now House Majority Leader. Represen- 
tative Thomas Finneran (D-Dorchester), 
who led the legislative charge against the 
Institute of Contemporary Art’s Mapple- 
thorpe exhibit last year, replaces Voke as 
head of Ways and Means. Senate President 
William Bulger (D-South Boston), once the 
cultural community’s strongest ally in the 
State House, has lent only lukewarm 
support in the last two years. 

Local corporate contributions, never 
munificent and almost invariably tied to 
corporate profits, are down. Arts 
organizations have found themselves 
competing with one another and with 
needy social-service groups for a 
dwindling amount of private-sector and 
foundation support. 

Small groups that depend heavily on 
subsidies, like the Boston Film/Video 
Foundation, Mobius, and the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, fear they'll soon be floundering. 
Medium-size, artistically successful 
organizations such as the ICA and Dance 
Umbrella are scrambling to make up the 
tens of thousands they’ve lost in state 
support. Larger and more solvent 
institutions such as the Huntington Theatre 
Company, the American Repertory 
Theatre, the Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Boston Ballet, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (BSO), and programs such as 
the Bank of Boston Celebrity Series, 
appear so far to be holding their own. 
They're worried, though — with reason. 

Attendance at the Boston Ballet’s annual 
moneymaker, The Nutcracker, was down 
10,000 tickets from last year this season. 
Fewer people bought season tickets to the 
ballet, the BSO, the Huntington, and the 
Celebrity Series this year than last, though 
each organization reports single-ticket 
sales — particularly for bargain admissions 
such as rush seats at the symphony — are 
up. Major museum attendance, which 
grew dramatically throughout the 1980s, 
was flat in the first year of this decade. 
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Of the larger cultural organizations, only 
the BSO reports an increase in private 
giving. Everyone else is looking forward 
with trepidation to raising money in 1991. 
They’re also stepping up marketing efforts 
— not by spending more money on 
marketing but by increasing audience 
services. 

“In the ’80s, we all said, ‘We have what 
people want, they'll just come and get it,’ ” 
said Marty Jones, director of marketing and 
general manager of the Celebrity Series. 
“Now we have to offer new and interesting 
shows and good services, like flexible 
subscriptions and easy ways to exchange 
tickets” in order to attract audiences. 

While visual arts, theater, dance, and 
music organizations found themselves 
struggling in 1990, the movie industry was 
setting box-office records. Pop music, too, 
stayed strong. 

American moviegoing, which declined 
slightly in the mid 1980s, broke all industry 
records in 1989, and 1990 box-office 
receipts outdid the previous year’s — even 
though an estimated 75 percent of 
American homes contain at least one VCR. 
“We are a low-ticket item,” explained 
Loews Cinema chairman Alan Friedberg. 
“People may not buy a new car during a 
recession or take a trip to Paris or even go 
out to dinner, which at a nice restaurant 
today can cost about $100 for two people 
for two hours of enjoyment. Spending $13 
on a movie also buys two people two 
hours of enjoyment — and it gets them out 
of the house.” 

The recording and video industries are 
hanging in there healthily as well, as 
recent sales figures for Tower Records 
attest. Tower’s 1990 sales surpassed its 
1989 business by six percent, according to 
Robert Stapleton, New England district 
manager for the company. December 1990 
sales were close to 17 percent higher than 
those of December 1989. 

Pop-music fans are still going out to 
listen to live music, too. Attendance at the 
Great Woods Performing Arts Center was 
down last summer, but only two percent 
from what it was in the summer of ’89. In 
the estimation of Tea Party Concerts’ Neil 
Jacobsen, “Great Woods looks very strong 
this year, [based on advanced bookings 
and ticket sales]. Everything, of course, is 
affected by the recession. But entertain- 
ment has held up very well.” 

“People are definitely tightening their 
belts. But we sell entertainment and 
fantasy, and that’s a great escape for 
people. We’re not sitting on top of the 
world here, but we’re not crying, either,” 
added Mike Lyons, of Boston’s Zanzibar. 

The Bay State restaurant industry, on the 
other hand, has been reeling from the 
recession for almost a year and a half now, 
according to Peter Christie, executive vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Restaurant 
Association. Unemployment has nearly 
doubled. Greater Boston has escaped 
some of the doldrums dragging down the 
eating-and-drinking business elsewhere, 
he noted, largely because Boston still does 
a large convention-and-tourist trade — an 
increasing amount of it with European 
travelers. 

But scores of restaurants are hurting. 
Once-crowded eateries — from those that 
offer family fare to after-work hangouts, 
from sushi bars to salad bars — are having 
trouble filling their tables. 

Suffering even more are pricey gourmet 
area restaurants that don’t deliver good 
food and good service at what people 
consider a good price. Several that have 
one or two things going against them — a 
mixed reputation, a bad location, mediocre 
service — are in danger of going belly up, 
noted one well-placed local restaurant- 
industry source. At least one major hotel 
restaurant and a once-popular South End 
eatery are in big trouble, he said. 

A handful of high-end restaurants, 
including Michela’s, in Cambridge, have 
actually lowered their prices. Michela’s 
also offers even lower-priced fare in 
Michela’s Café. “The café is booming and 
the restaurant is still maintaining its own,” 
reported owner Michela Larsen. Even so, 
she isn’t sanguine about her restaurant’s 
success or its future. “We're going to pull 
our prices down another notch to respond 
to the recession,” she said. “People are just 
eating differently. They’re choosing 
different things. I've decided not to have 
anything on the menu over $20.” 

People are going out differently, too, 
said Connie Brown, of the Boston Theatre 
District Association. “The days of going out 
to dinner, then to the theater, then dancing 
at the Roxy are pretty much over,” she 
said. “People go out to a nice dinner or to 
the theater.” 

The Theater District is lit and busy more 
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evenings than it isn’t. But patrons aren’t 
spending or tipping lavishly. “Anyone who 
says they aren’t hurting in this economic 
climate is just lying,” contended Bob 
Merowitz, owner of the Wilbur Theatre, 
Duck Soup, and co-owner of the Tremont 
House, which is home to the Roxy and 
Stage Deli. 


RETAILING 





The retail business is on the rocks. 

Gone is the conspicuous consumption 
of the 1980s. The state’s economic down- 
turn is hitting people’s spending power 
hard. Consumers are nervous, if not unem- 
ployed. As a result, retail sales are sagging. 

So, too, are prices. Steep discounting of 
products, ranging from cars to kitchen 
appliances, is routine in today’s chilling 
economy — though the practice is thinly 
disguised as special-sales events. But 
whatever price cutting is called, it spells 
mounting money problems for retailers. 

Department-store bankruptcies are 
becoming a dime a dozen. Campeau 
Corporation, of Canada, the debt-laden 
parent of Jordan Marsh and Blooming- 
dale’s, led the trend more than one year 
ago by seeking protection from its 
creditors under Chapter 11 of the US 
bankruptcy code. Many other retailers 
have since followed suit: Casual Male, 
Ames Department Stores, Stuarts Depart- 
ment Stores, to name a few. Stay tuned for 
more retail failures, analysts suggest. 

Newbury Street is proving that small, 
fashionable retail outlets are getting 
squeezed by the recession as well. 
Boutiques on Newbury Street are here 
today and gone tomorrow. Storefronts are 
staying vacant longer. Rents for prime 
retail space on the street are depressed. 

In Chestnut Hill, which ranks among the 
most affluent shopping districts in the 
country, the new Atrium shopping mall 
muddled through its opening last year, 
though business was very slow. And now 
that the mall’s primary tenant, the ultra- 
upscale Henri Bendel’s, has moved in, 
shopping appears to have picked up, but 
only marginally. 


NEWSPAPERS & 


MAGA TI BEES 


The print media is taking a beating from 
the grim economic news that dominates its 
coverage. 

The Boston Globe, for instance, finished 
1990 with some serious bruises. Total 
advertising linage at the Globe declined 7.2 
percent, and the newspaper is expected to 
post $425 million in revenues — down 
from $435 million in 1989. The newspaper 
took its biggest hit — a 15 percent loss in 
ad linage — in its classified section, which 
reflects the weakening performance of the 
region’s major business sectors. 








The Globe's parent company, Affiliated 
Publications, Inc., is making some shrewd 
moves to strengthen the newspaper for an 
economic rebound. Sunday zoned 
editions, movie and music pages, 
expanded Sunday business and real-estate 
sections, and a Berlin news burueau are all 
new — and expensive — wrinkles in an 
old newspaper operation. But while 
waiting for a turnaround, the Globe is 
wrestling with ever-shrinking ad revenues, 
which are prompting such cutbacks as the 
elimination of 100 full-time staff positions 
through attrition over the next five years. 

“I think there’s reason for concern,” said 
Globe spokesman Richard Gulla, noting 
that business has been down for three 
consecutive years. “And,” he continued, 
“1991 doesn’t look any better.” 

Virtually every Boston-area newspaper 
is reeling from an acute slump in 
advertising. The Boston Herald ended 
1990 by slashing its budget five percent 
and announcing layoffs of part-time 
staffers. Meanwhile, the Herald’s owner, 
Rupert Murdoch, is scurrying to round up 
refinancing for his highly leveraged media 
empire, News Corporation. An un- 
precedented drop in advertising at the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger has triggered more 
than 50 layoffs. And the Middlesex News 
and its sister newspapers underwent a 
sweeping reorganization following a 25 
percent decline in advertising during the 
first nine months of last year alone. 

The recession is clobbering magazines, 
too. Boston magazine published 24.6 per- 
cent fewer ad pages in 1990 — a sharp 
decline for the monthly. And three maga- 
zines — New England Montbly, Sport- 
Boston, and Boston Business — all went 
belly up from lack of advertising dollars. 

“The magazine industry is really a 
reflection of the economy as a whole. The 
New England economy is, unfortunately, 
in worse shape than the national eco- 
nomy,” said Donald Nicholas, publisher of 
Magazine Week. 


BROADCASTING 





Jittery advertisers are taking a heavy toll 
on broadcasting outlets in Boston, though 
not quite as heavy as on newspapers and 
magazines. 

The television picture appears cloudy at 
best. Were it not for this state’s 1990 
political elections, which flooded the TV 
market with millions of advertising dollars, 
some media observers contend, stations 
would be in rougher shape today. As it 
now stands, the city’s competitive TV 
market has plenty of unsold inventory. 
And the outbreak of war in the Persian 
Gulf isn’t exactly incentive for reluctant TV 
advertisers to cut loose on spending 
sprees. “The war puts a new spin on 
everything,” said one TV executive. 

Conventional advertising wisdom holds 
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that an ailing economy benefits radio 
stations. That’s because radio offers cost- 
conscious advertisers airtime at cheaper 
rates than TV does, in addition to more 
clearly targeted audiences and “value 
added” promotion (a catchy phrase for 
free advertising). But the current recession 
seems to be turning conventional wisdom 
upside down. 

“I get the distinct feeling that revenues 
are down at radio stations, just as they are 
at TV stations and newspapers,” said Rod 
Fritz, news director of WMJX-FM. “It’s 
almost as if all the rules [for buying and 
selling radio time] are out the window 
right now, especially in light of what's 
happening in the Middle East.” 

Although some radio executives 
disagree, 1989 numbers bear Fritz out. In 
1989, advertisers spent $112 million to 
pitch their products and services to 
consumers on Boston radio, according to 
the Radio Advertising Bureau, in New 
York. That fell far short of the $122 million 
in radio ad revenues that were projected 
for the Boston market in 1989, and a hair 
shy of the $113 million in ad revenues that 
radio stations collectively posted in 1988. 

When 1990 numbers are crunched, the 
radio bureau expects they will show a gain 
of about six percent in local ad revenues. 
That’s not a revenue increase to write 
home about, conceded Lou Rivera, 
manager of sales at WFNX-FM, one of the 
Phoenix Media/Communications Group, 
Inc., Companies, but any increase is 
welcome considering double-digit losses 
that other business sectors are currently 
registering. 


ADVERTISING 





If Boston’s battered advertising agencies 
can find any consolation in their grueling 
struggle to survive, it’s that their industry 
tends to emerge from recessions sooner 
than others. 

Ad agencies have been suffering longer 
and harder than most other types of 
businesses, simply because advertising 
budgets take the first hit when companies 
begin to curtail their spending. If the 
previous two years were tough for the ad 
community, then last year was brutally 
demoralizing. Pink slips flooded Boston- 
area shops, which were already operating 
close to the bone. Cabot Advertising; Hill, 
Holliday, Connors, Gosmopulos; Ingalls, 
Quinn & Johnson; Della Famina, Mac- 
Namee/Boston (in December renamed 
Lawner Reingold Britton & Partners); and 
just about every other shop laid off 
workers. Ad executives estimate that the 
size of their industry, in terms of man- 
power, has been slashed by 25 percent. 

There’s a general consensus among ad 
agencies that business has sunk so low 
there’s no where to go but up. Yet no 
immediate signs of an industry-wide 
recovery are apparent. In the last two 
months, a slew of companies have put 
their advertising accounts under review, 
which could significantly reshuffle the 
distribution of advertising dollars among 
agencies. The results could be a boon for 
agencies that win but a bane for those that 
lose precious business. 

Advertising spending is down in New 
England (national ad spending is 
increasing, albeit at a slowing rate), and 
agencies are hard-pressed to pick up new 
accounts, said Boston-based ad consultant 
Skip Pile. “Agencies are stealing business 
from one another,” Pile said. “It’s just not a 
feel-good time for advertisers. Short term, 
agencies could really get whacked.” 


PweUNE @ane 





Like the ancient Greek who flew too 
close to the sun, New England banks are 
getting fried by their own overindulgence. 

The financial ruin of the regional 
banking business is inextricably linked 
with the decline of real estate. Banks dug 
their own graves by recklessly lending 
money to developers whose condominium 
and office projects, many of which were 
ill-advised investments, soured along with 
the Massachusetts economy. 

Prompted mainly by the real-estate bust, 
11 Bay State banks folded last year, among 
them 1st American Bancorp, in Dor- 
chester, and Capitol Bank and Trust, in 
Boston. Bank of New England, the third- 
largest failure in the history of US banking, 
was the first and largest to go of about 20 
New England banks (12 of them based in 
Massachusetts) that analysts expect to 
topple this year. 

Against this ominous backdrop lurk 

Continued on page 22 
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Festival Schedule 
@ Regattabar event 


*16 Feb Sat 7:30pm & 10pm: $22.50 
Wynton Marsalis 
@ 16 Feb Sat 7:30pm & 10pm: $11.00 
Marcus Roberts 

*17 Feb Sun 1pm—5pm: $14.50 


The New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band 


@ 17 Feb Sun 7pm & 9:30pm: $12.00 
The Egberto Gismonti Duo 


*17 Feb Sun 7pm & 9:30pm: $16.50 


Eddie Palmieri 


@ 19 Feb Tue 99m-—1am: $7.00 
Flor de Cana 


4 20 Feb Wed-23 Feb Sat 9 & 11pm (Fri: 8 & 10pm): $8-$12 
The Cedar Walton/Ron Carter 
Billy Higgins Trio 


24 Feb Sun 7pm & 9:30pm: $12.00 
The Jim Hall/Ron Carter Duo 


* 24 Feb Sun 7pm & 9:30pm: $28.50 


The Stan Getz 
Kenny Barron Duo 


@ 26 Feb Tue 9pm—1am: $7.00 
Deborah Henson-Conant: Jazz Harp 


> » @ 27 Feb Wed-3 Mar Sun 9811p (Fri: 8&10p,; Sun: 7&9p) $10-$16 
Ruth Brown and Friends 


@ 3 Mar Sun 10am—2pm: $18.50 


Live WFNX Jazz Brunch with Jeff Turton 


d , e 5 Mar Tue 99m—1am: $6.00 
Mili Bermejo: Quartet Nuevo 


@ 6 Mar Wed-9 Mar Sat 9°& 11pm (Fri: 8 & 10pm): $8—$12 


The McCoy Tyner Trio 


@ 12 Mar Tue 99m—1am: $6.00 


The Danish Radio Big Band 


@ 3 Mar Wed & 14 Mar Thu 9pm-—1am. $8—$9 
The Mulgrew Miller Trio 


7 3 % @ 15 Mar Fr(8&10), 16 Mar Sa(9&11), 17 Mar Su(7&9:30): $12-$14 
Arturo Sandoval and his Group 


*%17 Mar Sun 7 & 9:30pm: $21.50 
The Dizzy Gillespie 
Quintet 


@ 19 Mar Tue 9pm-1am: $6.00 


Billy Novick & Guy Van Duser 


20 Mar Wed 9pm lam: $8.00 
Alfonso Vilallonga: The Cabaret Rose 


@ 21 Mar Thu—24 Mar Sun 9&11p (Fri 8&10p; Sun 78&9:30p) $9-$12 


The Gary Burton Quintet 


@ 24 Mar Sun 10am—2pm: $18.50 


Live WFNX Jazz Brunch with Jeff Turton 


* 24 Mar Sun 7 & 9:30pm: $24.50 


The Chick Corea 
Akoustic Band 


12 Apr Fri 7:30 & 9:30pm: $19.50 
Stephane Grappelli 
*17 May Fri 7:30 & 10pm: $19.50 


Sonny Rollins 


All tickets and information at: 


Concertix (617) 876-7777 


* Tickets for Charles Ballroom events also available at 
Strawberries ¢ Ticketron ¢ Bostix « Water Music 


* Charles Ballroom event 


are proud to sponsor 
re le}ial merci(sie)e-tilelal 
ol-Te]ialaliare Mm m=ie]g0T- 1a Vans} alcelelelamY/t-\am he) 


Water Music, Inc presents 


YEARS OF CONCERTS ON LAND AND SEA 


The Charles Hotel presents 


roast mee ay eee © © 


JANEIRO, is a Cachaca (pronounced Ko- 
shah-sa), imported from Brazil. It is the ulti- 
mate white spirit for modern explorers who 
like to try new tastes. It can be enjoyed in a 
variety of ways: straight on the rocks, in 
cocktails or with your favorite mixer. 

Try one today. 


LIFE IS DIFFERENT IN RIO. | 
SO ARE THE REFRESHMENTS. | Fs 
JANEIRO 
Spirit of ‘Reo 


IMPORTED FROM BRAZH 


Austin Nichols & Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. eae per 
Distilled Spirits Specialty, 40% Alc./Vol. (80°) 
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shades of the $500 billion savings-and-loan debacle. With 
Bank of New England buoyed by a multibillion-dollar 
bailout and with additional bank failures looming, the $9 
billion in insurance reserves that remain in FDIC coffers are 
being called into question: Does the FDIC command 
enough financial strength to insure customers’ deposits 
fully as more and more banks fold or will taxpayers wind 
up footing the growing bill for misguided lending 
practices? 

“I would suggest that if bank failures continue at their 
current rate — and 170 banks failed nationwide last year — 
you’re likely to see that extraordinary measures are 
required to replenish FDIC funds,” said Gerard Cassidy, an 
analyst at the Portland, Maine, office of the stock-brokerage 
firm of Tucker Anthony. “I’m not sure the FDIC can bail out 
the banking business without the government dipping into 


taxpayers’ pockets.” 


REAL ESTATE 





Boston is on the verge of a commercial-real-estate 
disaster. 

Banks and other lenders are no longer doling out 
megabucks to developers for the construction of new 
office towers, a restraint that will eventually promote 
recovery from overbuilding. 

Less promising is a widespread resistance among lenders 
either to renew mortgages or to bankroll the routine 
operation of existing skyscrapers. That means some of 
Boston’s biggest buildings are ripe for repossession — a 
nightmare that threatens to put individual landlords out of 
business and nudge Boston’s once-booming commercial- 
real-estate market into a Texas-like collapse. 

An oversupply of office space is at the heart of this real- 
estate crisis. Boston’s office-vacancy rate now stands at an 
unhealthy 16 percent, compared to 3.9 percent in the peak 
boom year of 1987. Shrinking demand and high vacancy 
rates have depressed office rents in Boston, which in turn 
has eroded commercial-property values, some say by as 
much as 40 percent. This slide in value puts landlords in 
the precarious position of owing banks more money than 
their buildings are worth — at a time when federal 
regulators are pressuring banks to rid their books of bad 
real-estate loans. 

And so it goes with Harold Brown, one of Boston’s 
largest landlords. Brown is attempting to restructure more 
than $650 million in debt after creditors took him to court 
in December for defaulting on payment of $150 million in 
loans. If he and his lenders — Bank of New England, Bank 
of Boston, and Fleet National Bank — fail to strike a 
restructuring accord, Brown has said, his company will go 
bankrupt. 

“It’s a vicious circle,” said Leo Spang, head of 
commercial lending at Shawmut Bank and president of the 
Greater Boston Real Estate Board’s finance association, 
which is working to draft proposals for bank examiners 
that would ease the current credit crunch. 

There’s good news and bad news in the residential-real- 
estate market, depending on whether you're buying or 
selling a home in Greater Boston. 

Home prices are on the decline, a long-awaited turning 
point for the troubled real-estate business. Depressed 
property prices are putting homeownership within the 
reach of first-time buyers, who were shut out of the 
residential market during the better part of the 1980s. 

Pity homeowners who purchased property in the go-go 
days of real estate and who, for whatever reasons, need to 
sell in the current recession. Sagging property values mean 
sellers are losing money, frequently a lot of money. Believe 
it Or not, some property owners actually need to come up 
with cash in order to sell their home in today’s market — 
particularly those holding mortgages that were written in 
1985 and 1986, the heyday of appreciation in Boston. 

Realtors insist the worst is over for residential real estate. 
House prices in Greater Boston are down by between 20 
and 30 percent, a rate of depreciation that sets prices back 
to 1986 levels, when the median home price was $213,660. 
A pause in new construction is narrowing the gap between 
supply and demand. And interest rates are sliding well 
below the 10 percent mark, though war in the Middle East 
could reverse that trend. 

The free fall in values has been more pronounced in the 
wildly overbuilt condominium sector. Realtors say condo 
values in Boston are depressed by between 35 and 45 
percent, and in some cases even more. This buyer’s 
market, in which auctions are the rule rather than the 
exception, is squeezing condo developers and speculators 
who wheeled and dealed the market into a dangerous state 
of oversupply right out of business. 

“All the ingredients are there to make a wonderful 
cake,” said William Galvin Jr., president of the 
Massachusetts Association of Realtors. “The only thing 
missing is consumer confidence, which is stymied by the 
banking crisis. That will improve, because the whole face 
of the banking community will change under federal 
reform.” 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 





For decades Boston has been a major financial-services 
center, and the phenomenal growth of the mutual-fund, 
brokerage, and accounting industries in the mid ’80s went 
a long way toward bolstering Boston’s late, great economic 
boom. 

Today, however, the accounting industry is scrambling 
to recover from a late ’80s shakeout that saw industry 
Continued on page 24 
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RETAILERS SAVE MONEY! 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
ZONED EDITIONS 
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Give Max The Greatest Gift - 
He'll Ever Receive 


f you're a business in Cambridge /Somerville 


Allston/Brighton/Brookline or Downtown Boston 


and your customer comes 


Includes: 
Cc 


° ‘ Cambridge 
mainly from your neighborhood, then Harvard Sqvare 


Porter Square 
Central Square 


The Boston Phoenix 
Zoned Editions 


are for you. 





ja. i. 


The Living Gift Of Life 


Max is one of over 6000 young people with a disease that can 
only be cured with a bone marrow transplant. 
He is searching for a matched donor. 


IT MAY BE YOU! 


lf you are between the ages of 18 and 55 and in good health; 
If you will give 2 tablespoons of blood for analysis 











YOU COULD SAVE A LIFE! 
Each week The 
Scapecry ave ton pace | To obtain a schedule of Boston area donor drives, please call 
the Neighborhood”, Skee The National Marrow Donor Program 
an advertising section specifically at 1-800-654-1247 
for businesses who only want to reach households in their 
area. Each Zone receives a 15,000 copy distribution and ad rates are very affordable. HELP SUPPORT 
Maximize your distribution. Reach your targeted market with an ad “In The "MAX + 6000" 

Neighborhood” today. 

8 4 If You Want to Help, 


Please Call: 1-800-654-1247 





Call Jim Femia (617)536-5390 Ext. 280 














Introducing 





Gsreater 
BOSTON 
DATEBOOK 


The brand new monthly magazine 
for people just like you... ~ 


Successful Singles! 


Phoenix Media/Communications Group is proud to announce 
the launching of a brand new monthly magazine, Greater 
BOSTON DATEBOOK. DATEBOOK is a free publication 
listing over 250 Personal ads featuring Personal Call . The 
premiere issue hits over 1,000 Metro Boston locations on y 
February 8. Don't be left out this Valentine's Day! Pick up 
your copy of Greater BOSTON DATEBOOK! 
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V¥VVYYVY 


ISRAEL IS ON THE LINE Personal Call's 


THAT’S WHY YOU SHOULD CALL 
Have a 


At 900-963-2784 * | sear 


30 words and 


FOR UNDISTORTED NEWS, DIRECT FROM THE SOURCE. a headiine for 


4 weeks 
only 


¢ If you want td keep in touch with Israel and the Middle East, $19.91 
call 1-900-963-2784 and listen to a summary of the major 
news events as reported in the daily Israeli newspapers, 
television and radio. dhinks hee ila 


’ classifieds for 
¢ No other news source informs, explains and updates you so more info¥ 
completely on Israeli and Middle Eastern current events. 


VV¥YYYVVY 


FOOD TO 60. 


. heck the 
A service of Telekol Corporation 99¢ PER MINUTE FA 


AFTER HOURS 
Classifieds. 


¢ Available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and updated daily 
or more often as important news breaks. 


We'd like to show you a path 
that often holds the greatest reward. 


-_ 


Rewarding careers for people who care. Human Resource Counseling 

Down the road a few years from now, you're Human Services Specialist 
going to be glad you chose a career path today : A t 
that’s right in the heart of Boston. It’s Northeastern ee ¢% & ee Managemen 
University’s Boston-Bouvé College of Human Rehabilitation OURSSTING 
Development Professions —the smart choice that School Counseling 
leads to a greater reward for people who really School Adjustment Counseling 
ee. School Psychology 

The graduate programs offered by Boston- 
Bouvé College provide you with a wide range of Speech-Language Pathology 
career opportunities in health, sport, and leisure Special Education 
studies, rehabilitation, counseling, communication Teacher Preparation 
disorders, and education. — é P Call (617) 437-2708, or write Graduate School, 

2 Our faculty have received national and inter- Boston-Bouvé College of Human Development 
national recognition for their research, teaching Professions, 107 Dockser Hall, Northeastern Uni- 
ote Asn 0 to Colles sed to ce Loner ol ical versity, Boston, MA 02115. Because some of life’s 
ston-Bouvé College has well-established clinicz ro ‘a th tasmh wit cure. 

affiliations with some of Boston’s leading medical, ee ee ee ee ee 
educational and research facilities. 

Study may lead to a master’s degree, certifi- 
cate of advanced graduate study (CAGS), or doc- 
toral degree. Most programs are offered on a 
part-time as well as full-time basis, combining 
classroom theory with practical hands-on experi- 


4 
ence. Courses meet in the late afternoon and early Boston-Bouve 


evening, so students can continue to work. 


Graduate programs are offered in the follow- 
ing areas: College 


Audiology 
Clinical Exercise Physiology 
College Student Personnel Work 

& Counseling | Northeastern 
Consulting Teacher of Reading . ° 
Counseling Psychology Un iversity 
Curriculum & Instruction 
Educational Research 
Human Development An equal opportunity/affirmative action university. 
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stalwarts, such as Peat Marwick, signing major merger 
agreements. 

Financial-services companies, including such giants as 
Fidelity (which only last week laid off 226 employees, 150 
of them in Massachusetts), Merrill Lynch, and Prudential- 
Bache, suffered significant blows in the stock-market crash 
of October 1987 and have never bounced back. Firms are 
consolidating services, laying off employees, and cutting 
back, according to industry analysts. 

Those with money to invest want to keep their assets 
liquid, and they want to keep them safe. “People in a 
recession are concerned about their jobs, about paying the 
mortgage,” said Perrin Long, a financial-industry analyst 
with Lipper Analytical Securities Corporation, in New York. 
“Individuals and institutional investors become a little more 
cautious. They don’t trade as easily. They hold on to things 
longer. There was a flight into money markets in 1990 — 
those are easy to get into and get out of.” 

Revenues in the financial-services industry are declining, 
noted Long. Yet costs, like all costs, keep going up. 
Nineteen-ninety was the industry’s worst performing year 
since 1974 — the peak of the nation’s last major recession. 


INSURANCI 


Unlike other financial services, insurance is, for the most 
part, a low-risk, low-yield business. For that reason, it 
hasn’t suffered the same kinds of dramatic losses as 
banking or brokerage. 

Recession or no recession, Americans need life 
insurance, health insurance, and casualty insurance. And 
whereas the health-insurance industry has become 
increasingly competitive, forcing shake-ups and layoffs at 
some major local companies (most notably, Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield), most insurers enjoy the luxury of 
earning steady revenues from customers who purchase and 
pay for premiums. 

To be sure, those insurers who invested in real estate, 
junk bonds, and other high-risk products are suffering 
significant losses on their investments and are laying off 
employees by the dozens. 

Other property and casualty outfits, though affected by 
natural disasters and a downturn in the business cycle 
(which forces companies into bankruptcy), are, as one 
industry observer’ put it, “just hanging in there. They’re 
waiting it Out.” 


HIGH TECH & DEFENSE 


Giving New England the only Patriots with a winning 
record won't be enough to change the fortunes of the high- 
technology industry in Massachusetts this year. (The 
Lexington-based Raytheon Company builds the Patriot 
missile.) The only question is: how bad will things get 
before they turn the corner? 

In the 12 months from November 1989 to November 
1990 (the latest figures available), the state lost 7.1 percent 
of its high-tech jobs (18,600 in manufacturing and 4400 in 
non-manufacturing). 

Could the state lose another seven percent of its jobs this 
year? “I don’t know if that’s possible,” said Wallace 
Graham, assistant director for marketing and customer 
service of the state Department of Employment and 
Training. “I think we’ve peaked. There'll still be losses, but 
not that big.” 

For the defense industry, which makes up eight percent 
of the region’s economy, predictions remain cloudy. 
However, according to Yolanda Henderson, an economist 
with the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston, the Bay State’s 
defense companies will fare better than their peers in the 
region. “Massachusetts defense companies,” she said, “may 
be in a stronger position than defense companies 
elsewhere because they have a high concentration of work 
in research and development, which is not being cut back 
as sharply as military hardware. That will help Massachu- 
setts to some extent in the coming years but, nevertheless, 
defense isn’t going to be a growth sector for the Massa- 
chusetts economy.” _~ 

“Conditions now are worse than at any time since the 
moniker ‘high tech’ was invented,” observed Gary 
Cimineo, chief economist with the Fleet/Norstar Financial 
Group, in Providence, Rhode Island. 

He explained that the region is being whipsawed by a 
decline in defense spending and increased competition 
from abroad, “There is no segment of the computer industry 
that’s going to save New England,” he said, “because the 
segments that will be growing the fastest will be the ones 
that receive the onslaught of Japanese competition.” 

Biotechnology will be a bright light in the state’s 
economic future, Cimineo said. “But,” he added, “it will not 
be a white-knight savior to totally offset the damage done 
elsewhere.” 

Another bright light on the horizon is software. The 
Massachusetts Computer Software Council is predicting the 
state’s 1200 software makers will increase their revenues by 
15 to 20 percent this year. 

“The nature of the software industry,” council executive 
director Joyce Plotkin explained, “is it's made up of very 
small entrepreneurial companies. Small entrepreneurial 
companies flourish during economic bad times, and I 
think that’s what’s happening with the software com- 
panies.” 

She added: “The domestic recession doesn’t affect 
software as much as other industries because software is a 
global product. The sales our companies haven't been able 
to get domestically they’ve been able to pick up interna- 
tionally.” Q 
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TICKETWSRLD 


Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees, 
dale lalcolaame)Mia(-m@) ol-1ce ME. ala a PO Mm -icolele hile) a-ialehi ie 
ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 


WORCESTER CENTRUM 
Sting 3/9 
Paul Simon 3/29 
Bell Biv DeVoe 4/3 
Frank Sinatra 4/20 


Providence Civic Center 
ZZ Top 2/6 
Neil Young 2/20 
Paul Simon 3/30 
Frank Sinatra 4/21 


Boston Garden 


Neil Young 2/8 


Celtics In Hartford 


Celtics vs. NJ 2/22, Indiana 3/4 
RED SOX TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
All Shows At All Area Venues including: 


Orpheum Wang Center 

Opera House The Citi en 
Richardson Mall M-F 9:30-5:30 
942 Main Street 203) 249-1 000 
Hartford CT 06103 ( 


Entire Greatful Dead Spring Tour 
Sat 10:00 - 3:00 
THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 
ATTN. SMALL BUSINESSES: | 


STUCK IN GRAPHIC 
TRAFFIC? 


f so, let Phoenix Graphic Services pave the 
way to a brighter printing future. The road 


signs point to tough times ahead and small 4 ancing. 


businesses like yours need to maintain their 
edge by meeting their design and printing 
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The First Annual 
Boston Festival 
Snow Sculpture Competition 


“Love In The Garden Of Snow” 


Saturday, February 16th, 1991 at 10:00 A.M. 
On The Boston Common 


To participate, an entry design for a snow sculpture based on the 
theme “Love In The Garden Of Snow” must be submitted to The 
Boston Festival, Prudential Plaza, P.O. Box 490, Boston, MA 02199 by 
Monday, February 11th for juried review. 


From the design entries received, a jury panel will select and award 
20 finalist teams. These design finalists will be notified by February 
13th. Prizes will be awarded to all of the design finalists. 


At 10 A.M. on Saturday, February 16th, 1991, the 20 finalist teams 
will be asked to recreate in snow sculpture form their award winning 
design on the Boston Common. Judging will continue throughout the 
afternoon on the Boston Common to determine two Grand Prize win- 
ning sculptures. 


All sculpture and design winners’ names will be published in The 
Boston Phoenix. 


, 


Proud to be official sponsors of The Boston Festival. 


PERSONAL CALL” AD OF TH 


GET) 


dungarees 


upples. 
Beanpot 


30. sks 


seeks PY, 


needs quickly and economically. 


Phoenix Graphic Services 
offers a one-step solution. 


Utilizing the latest technology and a highly 
professional staff, Phoenix Graphic Services 
can handle any job, from disc conversions 
to full original design. 


We produce the Celtics and Bruins 
Yearbooks, The Boston Phoenix, and 
Stuff Magazine, and we can produce for 
you, too. 


GRAPH 


126 Brookline Avenue, Boston ¢ (617) 


536-5390 x 296 


2 

¢ 
JM. 
\ TH SENSE 
5 8619 (EX 


hon. seeks 


sionate 
q eyes. 
r 


TO RESPOND TO THIS OR ANY PERSONAL CALL® AD 


all " Qe ” e006 (95¢ A MIN.) 


FOR MORE PERSONALS SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 


THE PHONE GALL 
THAT COULD 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015 , $1.00 a min.) 


Phcenix 
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sph io Ski Day” Heading for the North? 


wBring a friend to learn how to ski Tune up at 
and you can ski for free. ex , 
Sunday, February 10, 1991 aK h AS O A 


at AttitasieSki Area, Bartlett, NH Be VA a y 


{only 2 1/2 hours from Boston) 


Join the WBOS Ski Teaiintroduce yourinexperienced 
friend to Attitash for “the best skiing in the East” and you 
will receive a free lift ticket. For $30, your friend will receive 2 -Ttriple chairs 
a learn - to - ski package including lift ticket; ski rental and © Double chairs 
lesson. 

Come for the day, or, if you prefer, enjoy a special Min. . T-B ar t+ ) Tows 
accommodation package at the Sheraton-White Mountaift eNi ght Skiing 
Inn, North Conway, NH. Saturday night lodging is only $75 “Y | BAS FREY a tifa) | 

for two and $124 for four people. 

Advanced registration for “WBOS Learn to Ski Day” is » : 
required, whether for the day or overnight. Call toll-free Call about spe oe FY | 


1-800-223-SNOW and join WBOS ; ski school programs 


508-692-3033 


Listen to WBOS 92.9 FM for more 
Pa. GD 7 Days 7 Nights 
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power road, westford, ma 01886 
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f N i | 
All day long, WBUR 90.9 FM, 
Boston's National Public Radio 
news station, brings you 
national and international 
| Ih : news on the hour. 
E OUI. And, since we are a public 
radio station, you'll never hear 
WE HMR H if Al a commercial on WBUR. 
ds w 
So, if the news is important 
to you, why not listen to a station 
that takes the news seriously. 
WBUR 90.9 FM. 


WBUR 90.9 FM BOSTONS NPR NEWS STATION 
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VERMONT 


SKI REPORT 


For latest ski report, call Killington day or night for a taped report: 802-422-3261. 
For central lodging reservations, call: 802-773-1330. Brochure: 802-773-1500. 














Date 
rY) ot 
Depth of New Natural Snow _@°7)" Last. 7 Days 9-1 
Machine Snow Made On 5. WG Skye Peak 8. _W_ Rams Head 
3. Killington Peak 3. Snowdon 6, W_ Bear Mtn. 9. Gondola 
2. Glades 4, Snowshed 7, South Ridge 19. Northeast Pass. 














Average Depth of Base 6-38" Snowmaking Trails 6-12". Natural Snow Trails 


Frozen 
Packed Frozen |Granular| icy Thin Bare 
of Surfaces! Powder XX Granular fy MB Patches| Spots Spots | Limited | Closed 
SNOWSHED 
10 VW t2 












NOVICE SLOPE 
SNOWMAKING 
Se la fete efetetetatate 


1988-1989 

















Helpful Hints 
1. Face.mask, scarf and warmup pants will make skiing more enjoyable today. 
2. ______ Sharp edges will improve your skiing today. $5 sharpening at all Base Lodges. 
3. _____ FREE rain jacket given today will keep you dry while you are skiing. 
4. Snowmaking and/or trail grooming are underway to improve conditions. 
5. Current weather should have little effect on conditions. 
re 


TRAILS OPEN ON: 

@ Killington Peak 
_W_ @ Glades 
eT al © Snowdon 
\Z_ @ Rams Head 
WS © Snowshed 
_W_ @ Skye Peak 
a. @ Gondola 

© South Ridge 
oe . ca © Bear Mountain 
[Trail conditions vary with weather changes and skier use. Be aware of chang- wv @ Northeast Passage 


ing conditions. This report reflects conditions at a specific moment in time 
only. Conditions subsequent to this report may be different.] 


Today we plan to have 106 — trails and Le) a lifts open. 


This weekend we expect to have trails and Au 18 lifts open. 
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America's Six-Mountain Ski Week 


18 Lifts * 107 Trails * Twice as much Skiing as any other Eastern ski area 
NEW THIS SEASON: 50% Increase Snowmaking Capability! 
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THIS MAN WORSHIPS THE WHO, 
LOVES JACK KEROUAG, AND aNSIDE 
DREAMS OF DRIVING WEST glee PLIGHTS 

IN A PICK-UP TRUCK 
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AIDS BENEFIT 
On Sunday, February 3, you can 
graze to your heart’s content on 
offerings from some of Boston’s 
finest restaurants, many of which 
are donating their time and food 
‘ for a buffet called Lifesavor. The 
fundraiser, which takes place at 
Citi, will benefit Community 
Servings, which provides 250 hot 


meals weekly for AIDS patients. 
Tickets are $25; for information, 


BY MARK LEIBOVICH > PAGE 4 call 330-9630. 
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BEATING 


BUDGET 
BLUES 


Ushering 

If a squeezed budget has left 
you starved for culture, try 
singing for your supper. You 
can see performances for free at 
many venues around town sim- 
ply by volunteering as an usher. 
¢ The Opera House in down- 
town Boston requires 40 ush- 
ers or more for each concert, 
but volunteers must be able to 
climb its steep stairs in the 
dark and stand through entire 
performances if necessary. Call 
266-8277. 
¢ The Strand Theatre in 
Dorchester uses up to 15 ush- 
ers per show. There may still 
be spots left for this weekend's 
performance by Urban Bush 
Women, presented by Dance 
Umbrella. The Boys Choir of 
Harlem on March 9 also 
promises to be a hot show. 
And if you like Jamaican music 
and performance, they’re a 
Strand specialty. Call 282-8000. 
¢ Sanders Theatre uses as 
many as 12 ushers per show. 
Call 495-5595. 
© Usher at Boston University’s 
Huntington Theatre, near 
Symphony Hall, and see 
Euripedes’s [pbigenia March 1 
through 31. Call 266-79w, 
extension 2666. 
e The American Repertory 
Theatre at Harvard University 
needs four ushers for each per- 
formance at the Loeb Drama 
Center and starts taking reserva- 
tions a month before each show 
opens. Call 495-2668 between 6 
p.m. and midnight on week- 
days or anytime on weekends. 

In our research, we also 
stumbled upon another great 
deal at the ART: on Monday 
between 10 a.m. and noon, 
pay as much or as little as you 
can for tickets to the following 
Saturday’s matinee. 
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Afternoon tea at 
the Four Seasons 

On a recent Tuesday afternoon, many 
tables at the Bristol Lounge at the Four 
Seasons hotel were filled with good old 
boys sporting power suits (pinstriped), 
power ties (bright red), and power haircuts 
(graying at the temples). You'd figure it was 
power-lunch time. But in fact, it was 3 p.m., 
and this backslapping aggregate of power 
types was settling down for the ’90s rage, 
afternoon high tea. Yes, high tea is big 
these days, and a number of trés exclusive 
local hotels (the Ritz starting at 3 p.m. and 
the Meridien starting at 2 p.m. are two oth- 
ers) have become centers of Old World 
civility, not to mention gourmet tea and 
fresh pastry, come mid afternoon. 

High tea at the Four Seasons is among 
the best. The lounge affords a great people- 
watching view of Boylston Street and the 
Public Garden. The atmosphere is quiet 
and understated. It’s a great way to escape 
the woes of the world, especially this time 
of year, when the weather is as bleak as the 
daily news out of the Middle East. 

The Bristol offers an assortment of reg- 
ular and herbal blends for $2.50, every- 
thing from Ceylon breakfast and Lapsang 
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Souchong (regular) to chamomile and rose hip (herbal). Full Tea ($14) includes finger sandwiches, scone, fruit tartlette, and English 
tea breads. Light Tea ($9.50) gets you French pastry, fruit tartlette, and English tea breads. And Tea and Scones ($7.50) includes two 
Scottish scones, Devonshire cream, and fruit preserves. Oh, and don’t forget: act refined. 


High tea at the Four Seasons Bristol Lounge is served seven days from 3 to 4:30 p.m. 


— Mark Leibovich 
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Le Saucier 

Faneuil Hall’s Le Saucier is a very small shop tucked in 
among the vending wagons that line the marketplace. 
However, it is clearly not just another venture aimed at the 
know-nothing wallets of the Hub’s tourist population. It is, in 
fact, the only retail outlet of a successful mail-order hot-sauce 
business that has shipped its fare as far as Zimbabwe, and it 
offers shoppers an inviting, albeit potentially scalding, oppor- 
tunity to sample some eye-watering delicacies. 

Le Saucier’s shelves are lined with an intriguing array of col- 
orful, often oddly shaped bottles that range in origin from Asia 
to the Caribbean to New England. They carry more than 500 
brands of sauces that range in throat-scorching degrees from 
mild-enough-for-most to too-hot-for-humankind. Most flasks 
hold anywhere from five to 10 ounces of sauce and cost from 
three to eight dollars. 

Creative labeling, often with warnings, speaks to the zeal 
with which independent enterprises concoct their evil fare. 
One, for example, reads, “This is not a toy. This is serious. 
Stand up, sit right, and stop mumbling.” 

But you might want to heed such warnings if you venture to Le 
Saucier’s taste-testing table, where you can sample most of the 
sauces, from Jamaican Hell Fire to Lee Kum Kee Toban Djan Chili 
Bean. As urban adventures go, it’s legal, but still quite dangerous. 

Le Saucier, located on the north side of Faneuil Hall, is 
open Monday through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. and 
on Sunday from noon to 6 p.m. Call 323-5015 for mail-order 
information. 

— Mark Smoyer 
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CHEAP FOOD 


Mondays at the Green Street Grill 

This is such a great deal it’s almost tempting to keep it a 
secret, so listen carefully. 

The Central Square-based Green Street Grill at Charlie’s Tap 
has always offered some of the best hot-and-spicy Caribbean- 
style food in town. And like many a local restaurant, Green 
Street has always been closed on Monday. But last Monday 
the place swung open its doors for the first session in a new 
Monday-night program of low-cost food and high-adrenaline 
music, an ideal combination if there ever was one. 

Consider: for no fee (i.e., no cover), you get to waltz into 
the Green Street, which has a wonderful, kinda-funky, low- 
key atmosphere. Then you get to sit and eat a full dinner of 
chef John Levin's food — anything from barbecued shrimp to 
Caribbean-spiced pasta to grilled leg of venison — at a bud- 
get-busting fixed price of $6.95, nearly half what you'd pay on 
regular nights. And then you get treated to some terrific live 
music. 

Lazy Susan, a local country band, plays on February 4. On 
February 11, you can hear Morphine, a dark, brooding band 
featuring Mark Sandman from Treat Her Right. And February 
18 features Eric Martin (of the Neats fame) and his new band, 
the aptly named Eric Martin & Friends. 

The Green Street Grill at Charlie's Tap is located at 280 
Green Street in Central Square, Cambridge. The kitchen will 
be open on Monday from 7:30 to 10 p.m. The bands will play 
two sets beginning at about 10 p.m. Call 492-9723. — 

— Caroline Knapp 
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Name that face 

Those who tune in regularly to National Public Radio are all 
too familiar with its voices. We have come to know them so 
well that we consider ourselves on a first-name basis with 
Scott, Cokie, Nina, and the gang. Yet until now, what the folks 
that consider all things and give us Fresh Air actually look like 
has been left to the imagination. 

We have chosen 12 of the more well-hi.own voices of NPR 
and we're asking you to match them to their faces. Here’s a 
hint to get you started: Click and Clack have cornered the mar- 
ket on facial hair. 

Answers are listed below. 
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Building a better 
butter dish 
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Behind the scenes with Boston’s inventors 


by Timothy Gower 


showed up for the monthly meeting of the 
: Inventors Association of New England (IANE) 

last month, prepared to be swept away by 
sheer genius. After all, Inventors Weekend at the 
Museum of Science, an annual exhibition, was 
right around the corner, so I figured the group 
would be particularly revved up, brimming with 
new ideas. Here, in Room 190 of Building 1 at MIT, 
I would find the intellectual heirs to Thomas 
Edison and Eli Whitney. Here, I would glimpse the 
future. 

I arrived about a half-hour early and found three 
elderly men in flannel shirts and work boots sitting 
in a small circle. They were talking about tea bags. 

“I checked,” said one. “There are over 50 patents 
for tea bags.” 

“You musta seen mine,” 
see ‘The Tea Bag Hat’?” 

“What's it do?” 

“It holds the bag in the cup,” said the inventor 
proudly. “It keeps it from falling in.” 

I was flabbergasted — after all, what are the 
odds of two independent tea-bag developers ever 
meeting face to face? But more important, this trio 
of tea-bag geniuses jarred my perception of who 
an inventor is and what he or she does all day. 
Corporations, after all, employ entire teams of 
research-and-development people. Ideas come 
about in think tanks, during high-powered brain- 
storming sessions. In the past, it seemed to me, 
inventors were solitary whiz kids who slaved away 
in basements and garages, pioneering across the 
plains of new ideas. And today, they’d be anony- 
mous PhDs in lab coats, with calculators and pen 
packs jammed into their pockets. 

But on this cold January evening, my perception 
quickly unraveled as the small auditorium began 
to fill with a wide variety of sorts: bearded guys 
reading sci-fi books, stereo-shop types with blow 
cuts and aviator glasses, young couples in jeans 
and down coats, retirees in comfortable shoes, and 
an assortment of others, mostly men in conserva- 
tive suits and loosened ties. Regular [ANE mem- 
bers greeted each other with handshakes and 
waves, and newcomers sheepishly took seats in 
the rear of the high-ceilinged, beige-walled room. 
In no time, small clusters of people began to form 
— the pre-meeting networking was underway. 

A middle-aged couple, he in blue blazer and 
khaki slacks, she in a paisley blouse and heavily 
doused with fruity cologne, sidled up to the tea- 
bag guys. Tea Bag One mentioned his lawyer. “Is 
that a patent attorney?” interjected Blue Blazer, 
without so much as an introduction. Instantly, 
Fruity Cologne produced a note pad and pen. “I’m 
looking for a good patent attorney,” continued 
Blue Blazer, and soon he and Tea Bag One 
became embroiled in a hushed conversation while 
Fruity Cologne jotted down notes. As Blue Blazer 
listened intently, occasionally murmuring, “That's 
fantastic,” Tea Bag One proudly detailed one of his 
latest ideas. But then Blue Blazer violated a key 
precept of the unwritten inventors’ code: he got a 
little too inquisitive and asked, “What's the other 
idea you’re trying to patent?” 

Tea Bag One straightened in his chair and jutted 
out his chin. “I can’t tell you,” he said, “but it’s got 
something to do with rifles.” When you deal in a 
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commodity as sensitive as ideas, it seems, you play 
your cards close to the vest. 

Meanwhile, as the last few attendees straggled in 
through the doors at the front of the room, two 
people found themselves trapped outside, unable 
to work the door handle. Fora few long moments, 
their silhouettes bobbed about behind the smoked 
glass, confoundedly yanking on the door knob. 
Slowly, a collective snicker arose among a few 
members in the front row. Get it? — they seemed 
to be saying, nudging and pointing — these guys 
think they're inventors, and they can't even open 
the damn door. | had seen my first example of 
inventor humor. 

Eventually, the meeting started, with president 
emeritus Don Job moderating a networking ses- 
sion for the entire gathering. “I’m looking for any- 
body who knows someone who can make a ther- 
mo tool,” stated an unsmiling guy with curly gray 
hair. “If you don’t know what that is, then you 
don’t know the people.” Another, in the back, 
stood up and explained that he needed someone 
to do “finite element analysis.” 

But in spite of the lofty engineering-speak that 
gets tossed around at IANE meetings, many of 
the inventions that members come to talk about 
involve decidedly everyday needs. “I just fin- 
ished developing a two-roll industrial toilet- 
paper dispenser,” announced Chuck Bagg, a 
Fitchburg-based inventor. An older woman seat- 
ed in front of me muffled a giggle. Bagg, an engi- 
neer, has designed and built industrial-quality 
electrical equipment for such firms as GenRad 
and Digital. But, as he later explained, a day 
rarely passes when inspiration doesn’t come to 
him in his own home — before ceding the floor, 
Bagg added, “I'm also developing a new kind of 
butter dish.” 

The meeting quickly moved on to the evening’s 
featured speakers, who would be giving tips on 
making better presentations. The agenda was 
planned with an eye toward those who would be 
displaying their inventions at the upcoming 
Inventors Weekend; the slicker a presentation one 
can offer, the theory goes, the better the exhibitor’s 
chances of impressing “green people,” or potential 
investors. . 

After the presentations, Job adjourned the gath- 
ering, and it quickly dispersed into small groups, 
as more business cards were exchanged and more 
patent attorneys’ names were traded. On my way 
out, I met Bruce Weeks, a husky guy in a black 
biker jacket, who showed me his “self-assembling 
scratch greeting ticket,” a takeoff on the familiar 
lottery ticket that allows the user to write his or her 
own message under the gray scratch-off material. 
His inspiration? He wanted a novel way-to propose 
to his wife. 

Weeks insists there are other uses for his clever 
innovation, which he recently patented. “You 
could use it to make a self-correcting test or for 
greeting cards,” he says. “Or you could just use it 
to tell somebody where to go.” 

Here’s another idea: how about personalized tea 
bags? O 

Inventors Weekend at the Museum of Science 
will be beld February 8 through 10; call 723-2500 
for more information. 
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BRAHMIN WONDERBOY OR 


HEAD-BANGING BABY-BOOMER? 





ILL WELD 


nY MARA LEIREOVICTH 






Weld (left) the nutty undergrad: as Flopsy O'Hare 





DP? Remember that scene a year and a half ago when Mick Jagger 
stopped by the State House for a quick visit with then- 
governor Dukakis? Looking awkward, Dukakis stuck to one 
: “N line throughout, which was presumably supplied by an aide. 
“I know, I know,” he said, nodding his head in that Dukakis 
sort of way, “it’s only rock and roll, but I like it. I like it.” But 
Dukakis’s rock-and-roller act was at best unconvincing, at 


worst a bit pathetic. Two minutes before Mick’s arrival, you had to figure the Duke had 
thought “Gimme Shelter” was an affordable-housing initiative. Who was he kidding? 


If bad boy Mick ever paid a visit to Beacon Hill during 
the new administration, the photo op with the stiff-looking 
patrician governor William Weld would look just as ironic. 
But it might surprise you to learn that once the two got 
behind the closed Corner Office door, the discussion 
would get pretty animated. Weld, you see, has some 
serious problems with the Rolling Stones, and not because 
they offend his upright sensibilities. His problems lie with 
what happened to the Stones after they released Exile on 
Main Street. 

“I thought they lost it,” Weld says, shaking his head. “I 
don’t want to overgeneralize, but it almost got to a point 
where [the Stones] had too much rhythm and not enough 
melody. Their earlier stuff was finer.” After Exile, he says, 
“they got brassier and less subtle.” 

Hearing William Floyd Weld talk like this doesn’t quite 
jibe with the tidy “orange-headed WASP” caricature so 
often presented in the media. But put him too tightly in 
the stiff patrician noose and you'll miss, as one friend says, 
“the child of the’50s and ’60s,” the commonwealth’s first 
Baby Boom governor. Nor should you save him a seat at 
the symphony. Because if you’re looking for a rock-and- 
rolling chief executive, Weld says, “I’m your man.” Yes, 
the new governor is a certified head-banger who likes his 
tunes cranked loud. Charlie Manning, a Republican 
consultant who spent hours in the car with Weld during 
the gubernatorial campaign, adds that Weld is 
untouchable when WBCN’s Name That Riff comes on. 
And he'll be “the first air-guitar player the commonwealth 
has ever had.” (We didn’t bother to check this out with the 
Dukakis people.) 

Somewhere in Weld’s privileged evolution, this blue- 
blooded prodigy collided head-on with some classic baby- 
boomer influences, and the resulting package is not as 
clean as his bloodlines are. “Everybody sees the Brahmin 
Weld,” says Vin McCarthy, a prominent Democratic activist 
| and a friend of Weld’s, “but people miss the significance 
of where and when he came of age.” And Weld, he says, is 
very much a product of his times. “I think his formative 
years played a big part in shaping his political and cultural 
values. You can’t underestimate the power of his 
generation.” 

Another observer puts it this way: “What people don’t 
realize about Weld is that, in a weird sort of way, he’s one 
of us.” 
| Meet Bill Weld, baby-boomer. 





vv 

WELL, sorT OF. 

Clinically speaking, the baby-boomers were born 
| between 1946 and 1964, but Baby Boom scholars like 

David Boaz of the CATO Institute, a think tank in 
| Washington, DC, are usually willing to push the spiritual 
cutoff back a few years for notch babies like Weld (age 45, 
born in 1945), provided they recognize the music in The 
Big Chill, which Weld unequivocally does. (Weld notes, 
however, that he doesn’t care for Motown.) The 
generation numbers an estimated 76 million, and the pop 
profile typically includes love affairs with TV (the new 
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surrogate parent) and hula hoops during childhood; 
Woodstock, dope, and rock and roll during (a very 
prolonged) adolescence; and a family-oriented, yuppified, 
and angst-filled adulthood. 

Beyond the popular profile, the baby-boomers are the 
best-educated, richest, and biggest generation the nation 
has ever produced. Members of the boom have made their 
mark on virtually every aspect of modern American life, 
from culture to recreation to politics. And though it’s 
impossible to isolate the prevailing ethos of any one 
generation, there are a basic set of assumptions that are 
commonly recognized as Baby Boom sensibilities. Quite 
often, there’s a distinct overlap with these virtues and 
those commonly assigned to Weld. 

For instance, Weld fits the classic Baby Boom sketch as 
an independent-thinking, non-ideological skeptic with an 
inherent suspicion of “institutional bigness” Che 
campaigned against big government, he’s no darling of big 
labor, and he pursued cases against such big 
establishment industries as banking in the US Attorney’s 
office). He has that self-effacing, ironic, Baby Boom sense 
of humor (“I used to be a good student before I got old 
and stupid,” he said in a recent interview. “Now I have an 
eight-minute attention span, but that’s still two minutes 
longer than the span of a US senator”). He embraces the 
generation’s tolerance ethos (he’s solid on women’s rights, 
civil rights, gay rights, and the like). And he fits the 
popular Baby Boom political ideal of the pragmatic, 
substance-based (as opposed to Dukakis-era process- 
based) social libertarian and fiscal conservative. 

And even if you disagree with him politically, there’s 
still that intangible sense, as author and social critic 
Landon Jones writes in his 1980 tome on boomer culture, 
Great Expectations: America and the Baby Boom 
Generation, of “a common self-awareness and a common 
destiny” that is powerful enough to transcend basic 
philosophical and class differences. 

Indeed, says Vin McCarthy, you can never underestimate 
the power of the shared experience, especially on such a 
grand generational scale. Bill Weld lived through the 
Sputnik Generation, the Love Generation, the Now 
Generation, the Pepsi Generation, and the Woodstock 
Generation alike. He was just out of college when he saw 
The Graduate, he loved the movie, and when you ask him 
why, he’s quick to invoke “Plastics,” the famous line that, 
according to Jones, is embedded in the collective memory 
of the Baby Boom generation as firmly as “Play it again, 
Sam” is for an earlier one. 

As a kid, Weld watched up to 10 hours of TV on some 
days, everything from Ozzie and Harriet to The Lone 
Ranger to The Stu Erwin Comedy Hour. In his mockery of 
John Silber’s belief that beavers help in the restoration of 
vital wetlands, Weld became the first Massachusetts 
governor to refer publicly to Leave It to Beaver. And yes, 
he says, the line was his idea. 

Weld is also a baby-boomer on the homefront. He has a 
working wife and is an active father. He was deeply 
distraught when he had to get rid of the chickens he’d 
been keeping in his yard (the Herald reported that they 
violated a Cambridge city ordinance), because his kids 





couldn’t play with them anymore. “I remember getting up 
as a kid on a cold morning and going out to the chicken 
coop and reaching up into the very warm nest for the 
eggs. It was very exciting. My daughters and sons were 
doing the same things here, and I thought it was terrific. 
You have not lived,” he says, nodding his head sternly, 
“till you’ve gone out to get eggs from the chicken coop in 
the morning, just missing the cow pie on the way.” 

And then there’s music, which, according to prominent 
Democratic consultant Pat Caddell, is the most reliable 
indicator of a generation’s common experiences and 
remembrances. And there’s nothing phony about Bill Weld’s 
rock-and-roll persona. He’s seen the Stones, he’s worn out 
more than a few albums in his day, and he has a special 
place in his heart for the Who, Led Zeppelin, and Credence 
Clearwater Revival. “As an undergraduate,” he says, “I was a 
devoted listener, but not sophisticated. Rubber Soul 
dominated my sophomore and junior years. Out of Our 
Heads and: Aftermath were important around 65.” 

Once he arrived at Oxford on a Knox fellowship, in 1967, 
Weld started listening to rock and roll on a full-time basis. “It 
was the Sergeant Pepper year, and people were screaming 
out windows,” he remembers, “but I rather favored the 
Spencer Davis group. I think Stevie Winwood might have 
been breaking off that year to form Traffic. And Cream was 
that year or the year after. Sixty-seven was great.” 

He had an album collection of 600 but, remarkably, 
gave them to a friend he used to play pool with in 
Washington. Why? “Another thing I prize is silence.” Now 
he gets his kicks primarily from radio. He’s 22-year veteran 
of Charles Laquidara’s Big Mattress show on WBCN, keeps 
his car-radio buttons set to WBOS, WZLX, WFNX, WBCN, 
and WODS, and doesn’t mess around with DJs’ chatter. 
“I’m very quick to punch,” he says. 

Of course, there are facets of Bill Weld that don’t quite 
fit the boomer profile. Rock and roll played a big part in 
Weld’s cultural evolution, for example, but he never 
smoked marijuana (despite what Frank McNamara would 
have you believe) and was nowhere near Woodstock in 
the summer of 1969. As with any member of a generation, 
he embraced some experiences and beliefs and rejected 
others: he said “yes” to booze (Beer and bourbon were the 
major cultural influences of his undergraduate years, he 
says). “no” to drugs; “yes” to US involvement in Vietnam, 
“no” to the Cambodian incursion; a devoted parent but, as 
one baby-boomer says, “You get the feeling thirty- 
something doesn’t speak to the guy.” Pick and choose. 

Certainly, Weld might have made different choices if he 
had been born five years later — if he had been, for 
instance, a 19-year-old undergrad instead of a 24-year-old 
law student during the Woodstock summer of 1969 — but 
you sense that Weld is not the kind of baby-boomer who 
would have taken many billy clubs to the forehead, no 
matter when he was young. As one former Harvard 
College classmate said of Weld, “He was open to a wide 
range of legal recreations, but he had certain standards to 
uphold, too.” 

And frankly, this writer swallowed hard when former US 
Attorney Jeremiah O'Sullivan identified Weld as a Grateful 
Dead fan. What gives, governor? He looked genuinely 
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surprised at the skepticism. “I loved the American Beauty 
album. And I love the Jerry Garcia Band, though I realize 
that that’s not the Dead.” Break out the tie-dyes. Case closed. 


vv 

It’s THE MORNING before Christmas, and Weld is sitting in 
the den of his 19th-century Federalist mansion, just off 
Brattle Street. There’s a big fire in the fireplace, a labrador 
is lying a few feet away, and the fair-haired boy of the 
white-bread-and-mayonnaise resurgence is lamenting the 
fact that he’s never driven a pick-up truck to California. “It’s 
one of the big gaps in my background,” he says. He loved 
Kerouac’s On the Road for its sense of just “booming from 
one end of the country to the other.” And there’s a whole 
week and a half to go before Inauguration Day. If he left 
the following day he could get back just in time for the 
ceremony. “Don’t tempt me,” he says, wistfully. 

No, Weld didn’t pack up and jet off across the country. 
Temptation is one thing, but in the words of Douglas 
Cameron, an old friend from Harvard now living in 
Philadelphia, Weld “always has his eye on the ball.” After 
all, it’s one thing to own every Who album, but it’s another 
thing entirely to take a seat on the Magic Bus. 

And on Inauguration Day, the spoils were everywhere 
as thousands packed the State House to usher in his era. 
California can wait. The choice is as clear today 
as it was 21 years ago, when Bill Weld, law 
student, sat sweating in a heavy suit in 
that same old marble State House. It 
was a hot spring Saturday, and 
Weld was doing work on a 
relocation housing bill for former 
Republican state representative 
Martin Linsky. 

All afternoon, Weld heard “a 
lot of peace and love and good 
music” going on across the 
street on the Common. But he 
didn’t, for a second, think 
about joining the crowd. He 
had work to do. He finished 
up, left the State House at 
about six, and hopped on a 
Red Line car. At the Harvard T 
stop, there was chaos. Some- 
one had apparently set fire to 
the station. 

Weld remembers this as a 
seminal incident of his youth. “I 
realized,” he says, smiling, “that 
there was a difference between 
the course I had been adhering 
to and that of some other 
people.” There is no tinge of 
regret in his voice, nor is there 
any disdain for the bead- 
wearing throng on the Com- 
mon or even the Red Line 
arsonists. Amid all the pande- 
monium in the subway, Weld 
sat back and took it all in. “I do 
remember asking myself,” he 
says, “whether or not I was 
having quite as much fun as I 
might.” 

He doesn’t say how he 
answered that, or if he’d do 
anything differently. But he 
does point out that all those 
hours holed up in the State 
House working on the housing 
bills eventually led to a recom- 
mendation (from Linsky) to join 
the Watergate Committee in 
1974, which launched his 
political career. You get the 
sense Weld is comfortable with 
the view from the Corner Office, 
be it circa 1970 or 1991. On a 
clear day, in fact, you can see 
for miles and miles and miles. 

Yes, though boomer Bill 
may be one of us, a guy who 
knows the vernacular, listens 
to Zeppelin, and can hold his 
liquor at Foley’s, he’s no 
ordinary Bill either. He reportedly scored 800 on his law 
boards, speaks four languages, and delivered the Latin 
oration at his graduation from Harvard. Weld’s sphere was 
at once privileged and multi-dimensional, with high 
expectations to meet and strong traditions to uphold. 

“There were clearly a lot of forces at work in Weld’s case,” 
says UMass/Amherst journalism professor Ralph Whitehead. 
“Every generation offers a pastry tray,” he says, “and he 
seemed to sample a few.” He adds that Weld was clearly 
influenced by his education, his training as a prosecutor, 
and, of course, the ever-visible blue-blood factor. 

We've heard the litany of indicting evidence from the 
get-go: the diplomas (Harvard and Middlesex), the 
associations (the Country Club and the Tavern Club, 
before he was a candidate), the lineage (the first Weld 
came to this country in 1630), and the nicknames (“Big 
Red” and “Big Willie”). He grew up on his family’s 600- 
acre estate in Smithtown, Long Island. He spends many a 
weekend fishing and hunting pheasants at his cabin in the 
Adirondacks and has an impressive collection of duck 
decoys. And of course he’ll never have to worry about 
how he'll put his kids — David, Ethel, Mary, Quentin, and 
Frances — through college. When a reporter asked Weld 
during the campaign where he got all his money, he 
invoked an old Beacon Hill Brahmin adage: “We don’t get 
money; we have money.” 


Sure, that’s just his droll Yankee wit in action, but 
looking at him sit by the fire, that slight grin terminally 
affixed to his mouth, you can tell he hasn’t spent many 
days worrying in his life. “If he has,” says Mitch Adams, 
an old friend and roommate who currently serves as state 
revenue commissioner, “I’ve never seen it or heard about 
it.” And if the Stones’ “You Can’t Always Get What You 
Want” was, as it was said to be, the unofficial anthem of 
the baby-boomers as they came of age, you get the 
feeling that Big Willie has had his share of satisfaction. 
Rock and roll speaks to him rhythmically, not lyrically, he 
says. 

“The family sits in the Roosevelt family pew when 
they’re down here in church,” says John Gable of the 
Theodore Roosevelt foundation in Oyster Bay, Long 
Island. “The kids are so polite and well-behaved, 
sometimes to the point of even inquiring about your 
health. Weld is wonderful. He always picks up the 
conversation from the last time you were together. He 
always does the right thing,” he says. “He’s true blue.” 


vv 
Beyonp THE 1RoNtES that emerge when Brahmin Weld 
meets boomer Weld are the lingering questions: to what 
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extent can we be comfortable with him, and to what 
extent is he “one of us”? The obvious response, as with 
anyone, is that it goes both ways. Maybe we can identify 
with his Baby Boom pleasures and ideals, maybe we can't 
identify with his Brahmin privileges and virtues. No matter 
what, both forces will be at work in this rich, honest, and 
upright Republican public servant who came of age in the 
50s and '60s. 

The hard part is trying to get a precise read on the 
forces Weld is responding to. Are his do-good impulses a 
product of the Brahmin tradition of civic-mindedness, or 
do they come from his upbringing in the age of women’s 
rights, civil rights, and gay rights? Is his avowed 
environmental liberalism a response to the “Save the 
Earth” ethos of the ’60s, or (more likely) is it tied to the 
side of him that loves trekking through the wilderness, 
rifle in hand, like a modern-day Teddy Roosevelt? Is he 
fiscally conservative because he thinks it’s for the 
common good, or is he just protecting his wallet? Did he 
invest in the alternative Real Paper in 1981 because he 
believed in the cause, or was he just in it to make a few 
more bucks? 

More important, Weld’s contradictions make it hard to 
feel completely at ease with the prospect of his lead- 
ership. 

You can love his idea to put condoms in 
schools, and you can hate his idea to take 

TVs out of prisons; you can take 
comfort in his 1968 vote for Hubert, 
but really, Phil Crane in ’80? A 
one-time member of the ACLU 
with a passion for the death 
penalty? Yes, it’s great that he 
quit Meese’s Justice De- 
partment, but it stinks that he 
went to work for him to begin 
with. And you can feel good 
about voting for a bright, 
seemingly progressive Who 
fan against an old-schooler 
like Silber. But then you see 
all those fur coats at the 

Inaugural. 

“My sense with Weld,” says 
Whitehead, “is that upscale 
baby-boomers went out of 
their way to mold him into a 
package they were com- 
fortable with. They respected 
his independence, his 
working wife, and his com- 
mitment to try things.” But, 
adds one longtime observer, 
“Weld surprises people all the 
time. He doesn’t fit into any 
pigeonholes. No one knows 
where to put him.” 

And indeed, Weld can be 
the most delightful of regular 
guys, helping his kids carve 
pumpkins, tooling around in 
his Chevy Blazer, cranking 
tunes, grabbing a pop with 
the boys, and hitting the 
dance floor. (“When he has 
one too many,” says Dan 
Small, an old drinking buddy 
from the US Attorney’s office, 
“he gets those long arms and 
long legs going on the dance 
floor, and it’s a sight to 
behold.”) But if he’s really 
“one of us,” then why does 
he always seem to be a little 
out of reach? 

For his part, Weld won’t say. 

He never picked up the self- 

absorbed, naval-gazing ten- 

dencies of many in his gen- 
eration, so it’s unclear what 
his own take is on all this. 

He’s certainly thoughtful and 

reflective, but the den chair is 

no place for self-definition. 

He’d rather prove his mettle 

in pursuit of an organized 

crime boss, on a podium 
with John Silber, or with a rifle in the Adirondacks. On 
questions such as when he feels he came of age, his 
answers are short. As to what qualities he looks for in a 
friend, he gives bland, rather vague responses: “tact,” 
“humor,” and “a love of animals.” He says he idolized 
Robert Kennedy because “he went right for the 
jugular.” 

So beyond the line about plastics, just what was it this 
Dead Head in brown shoes liked so much about The 
Graduaté He says he’ll never forget Dustin Hoffman’s 
face, that look of frustration, fear, and alienation. 

Could he identify with it? “Yeah, I guess so.” 

Hardly a ringing statement of baby-boomer angst, but 
maybe he has spent a few days worrying after all. “We 
were all straight out of college,” Weld says of when he first 
saw the movie. “We didn’t feel empowered. But I think 
everybody coming out of college feels something of that 
kind of frustration. I mean, they don’t have their hands on 
the levers of power yet.” 

Yet. 

So did Govemor Weld ever fear that he’d never have his 
hands on the levers of power? “Do I really have to answer 
that?” He laughs and shifts his position in his big chair by 
the fireplace, looking uneasy for the first time this 
morning. A silence falls over the den. Sometimes it’s best 
to say nothing. Q 
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Me The consumer’s artiller 
OBJECT Rights — and weapons — you ought to know about 


by Mike Bailey 


o a few months ago I get this chil- 
S i=: book in the mail with a bill 

for $17. Now, I haven't ordered this 
book, but the bill says that doesn’t matter. 

Look the book over, the bill says. If you 
like it, send us the $17. If you don’t, send it 
back to us. Just drag yourself over to the 
post office and send it back to us. 

This company thinks I’m a boob. So I 
don’t pay the bill, and I don’t send the 
book back, because I know that by law I 
don’t have to. 

A month later, I get another bill, which 
starts out something like “Did you forget” 
that you owe us $17, friend? So I throw it 
away. 

A month later, I get another bill, which 
talks about how this publishing company 
knows how things sometimes fall through 
the cracks, so would I please pay the bill. I 
throw this away too. 

And a month later, I get another bill, this 
one very stark and printed with some red 
ink, saying my payment’s overdue, which I 
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throw away. 

And all the while I’m wondering who 
these idiots are, and how they got my 
name, until it dawns on me one day. 
Maybe a year earlier, I bought some 
books of nursery rhymes and fairy tales 
for my son from a woman who was sell- 
ing them door to door. She said she was 
earning money for college and that she 
made a percentage from this publishing 
company plus a bonus if she met quotas. 
So this company was after me for a sec- 
ond bite. 

Five or six months after I get the book, I 
get a bill saying my account’s delinquent 
and a letter signed by a computer that says 
it’s the company president. The letter says, 
basically, you've got a nice credit rating 
here, bub. Be terrible should something 
happen to it. 

I’ve had enough of these jerks. So I 
unholster my 30-day demand letter and 
zap them square in the forehead with a 
charge of deceptive and unfair trade prac- 


tices. 

A week later, I get a letter offering “sin- 
cere apologies for the concern and incon- 
venience this matter has caused you.” It 
says the bill’s been canceled and my credit 
rating’s perfectly safe. And it’s signed by a 
real person, in real ink. 

It doesn’t mention anything about 
returning the book. 

That’s the third notch in my holster. I've 
got four of them now, which might not 
sound like a lot. But how many have you 
got? 

If some company’s ever played you for 
the fool — your employer excluded — it’s 
about time you armed yourself. 

It’s simple, really. You’ve just got to 
know your rights. 


In your corner 

Massachusetts has a good set of laws 
that protect consumers. The most well 
known is the Lemon Law, which applies to 
crap disguised as automobiles. There are, 


however, lesser-known laws that apply to 
everything you buy — and may have trou- 
ble with. The following are a few exam- 
ples. 

Warranties. Everything you buy comes 
with a warranty, whether it’s written on the 
package or not. At the very least, a prod- 
uct’s got to do what it’s intended to do, or 
you're entitled to repair, replacement, or 
your money back. In other words, a CD 
player’s got to play CDs. This is a principle 
known as “merchantability.” 

A product also has to do what the sales- 
person says it will. If the salesperson tells 
you that space heater will warm your 
apartment, and it doesn’t, you’re again 
entitled to replacement or your money 
back. This is a principle known as “fitness 
for particular purpose.” 

These are implied warranties, and by 
law they cover every product. If salespeo- 
ple tells you they don't, or if they try to sell 
you something “as is” with no warranty, 
they are breaking the law. Tell them. If 
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Award winning Jane Morley Schneider reports what is really happening in the Boston Public Schools 
for BNN-TV's Neighborhood Network News. 
Her reports increase public awareness about the performance of teachers and students, the effec- 
tiveness of important programs, innovations in the classrooms and the problems. Her education reports 
are funded as a public service by The Bank Of Boston. 

Ms. Schneider sees the fate of the Boston School Committee as a very important issue which she will 
cover extensively in her 1991 reports. Whether the School Committee will be appointed or elected is 
being hotly debated in Boston and at the State House. The leadership of John O'Bryant, new president 
of the Boston School Committee, will also be among her top stories this year. Also high on her list is 
how Boston children and teens deal with violence in the streets, an important issue for everyone. 

Last year's highlights were: new types of teaching methods, alternative schools, the “‘crumbling” 
vocational education system, the need for an overhaul of the attendance policy, the drop out rate and 
Boston School Committee politics. 

Ms. Schneider focuses on the positive in the Boston schools as well as the problems. She also 
reminds viewers that there ‘‘are a lot of dedicated teachers” in the Boston Public School system giving 


generous attention to students during a serious budget crunch. 


Ms. Schneider, who lives in West Roxbury, has had extensive experience in television. She was a free 
lance reporter for ‘Our Times’’ on Channel 7. She produced public affairs programming for Wellesley 
Cable and was program director for Continental Cable in Needham. 

In 1986, her ‘‘V.J. Day Remembered" won the ‘‘Best Documentary Award” from the Mass. Cable TV 

= Commission in a state-wide competition. The 25-minute-documentary, which she produced, wrote and 
= edited, was broadcast by WGBH-TV. 

Ms. Schneider, who received her college degree in anthropology, joins other highly trained journalists 
on Neighborhood Network News. Monday through Friday they bring BNN-TV viewers a half hour of 
news all about Boston, its neighborhoods and its people. 


Watch Neighborhood Network News, Monday through Friday at 5:30, 9 and 11p.m., anchored by 
Chris Lovett and produced by BNN-TV in cooperation with Boston University College Of 
Communication. Cablevision Of Boston provides major funding. 
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they hassle you, refer them to Massa- 
chusetts General Laws Chapter 106. And if 
they try pitch an extended warranty, 
beware (see sidebar). 

Refunds and returns. State law gives 
stores a lot of leeway in their policies. 
Stores may require that receipts accompa- 
ny returns and exchanges; they may give 
store credits but not cash refunds; they 
may refuse to take back certain items, like 
earrings or bathing suits. State law requires 
that stores display their policies on refunds 
and returns conspicuously and clearly. 
They also state that if such policies aren't 
posted, they can’t be used to keep you 
from your money. And if you’re returning 
something because it’s broken — not just 
the wrong size or color — then the return 
policy doesn’t apply. The implied warranty 
does. 

Repairs. In plain terms, state law entitles 
you to a fair shake. A repair person can’t 
refuse to give you a written estimate. He or 
she can’t purposely underestimate the cost 
and hold your stuff hostage for a big bill. 
Can't perform repairs you didn’t approve. 
Can't tell you that repairs are needed when 
they’re not. 

Repair work, too, is covered by the 
implied warranties. If you shell out $100 
to fix a television, you’ve got the right to 
expect it will work when you get it 
home. 

Substitutions. State law forbids the old 
bait-and-switch. A salesman can’t show 
you one thing, take your money, and give 
you another. And he or she can’t tell you 
something’s new when it’s not. 

Refunds, repairs, and substitutions are 
covered by Chapter 93A of Massachusetts 
General Laws. The chapter’s known as the 
Massachusetts Consumer Protection Act, 
and it outlaws all unfair and deceptive 
business practices. 

Chapter 93A allows you to take the mer- 
chant who stiffed you to court. You can 
ask for as much as three times the cash 
you've lost, as well as legal fees and court 
costs. But more on that later. 


The light touch 

Although Chapter 93A empowers you, 
it’s something you want to hold in reserve, 
says Edgar Dworsky, director of consumer 
education at the state Executive Office of 
Consumer Affairs. If you’re stuck with a 
bad product, “try dealing with the seller 
directly first. That may mean asking to 
speak with the manager or the next step 
up,” Dworsky says. 

In other words, don’t act like a jerk and 
cut loose on a 16-year-old sales clerk who 
can’t replace your CD player. Be firm, but 
be friendly. 

Gather up your sales receipts, ads, and 
warranties — anything that will bolster 
your claim, Dworsky says. 

If the store manager cannot or will not 
help you, go to the next level: the store’s 
district or corporate office. Write a letter. 
State the problem clearly. Include copies 
of your bills and other paper ‘ork. 

“It’s helpful to show you know your 
rights. You don’t have to quote the law at 
first; just show some familiarity,” Dworsky 
says. “Be calm but firm. Be succinct.” 
Often, a letter to the home office will get 
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expired. 


need straightening all the time. 


years. 


replacement parts can be used. 


warranty. Buy a reliable product. 


the job done. 

“There’s a large propensity for the small- 
er people to be protective of the compa- 
ny,” Dworsky says. “But the bigwigs will 
try to solve the problem. The higher up 
they are, they see the bigger picture.” 

That bigger picture is this: an irate Cus- 
tomer and the bad will he or she will 
spread just isn’t worth the price of whatev- 
er he or she bought. 

Unless, of course, the price is really 
high. There’s a direct relationship between 
the price of an item, the size of the compa- 
ny, and the satisfaction you'll get on a 
complaint, Dworsky says. Try to take a 
broken blender back to K mart? No prob- 
lem. But something a bit pricier? 

“Your $5000 mink coat might be falling 
apart, but does the seller want to take it 
back? Can he afford to take it back?’, 
Dworsky asks. 

That’s when you've got to get tough. 


The heavy artillery 


If everything until now has failed, 
Dworsky says, use the state’s complaint 





Extended warranties: 
Why bother? 


It’s that time of year again — sale time for electronic gizmos and gadgets like TVs, 
stereos, and CD players. And if you're in the market for any of the above, you'll 
probably find yourself confronted by a salesperson who wants to add on to the 
package an extended warranty. Why? Retailers are always looking for a way to make 
an extra buck, and that’s why so many of them push this alleged bonus so heavily. 

Extended warranties pay to repair products if they break down after the manufac- 
turer’s warranty expires. At first, they were sold with automobiles; next, with appli- 
ances and electronics gear. Lately, they’re even sold with jewelry. 

Why have they spread like wildfire? Could be that they're so profitable. According 
to the Financial Accounting Standards Board, which establishes accounting proce- 
dures, retailers estimate that for every dollar they make on an extended warranty, 
they'll spend only between four and 15 cents on service. An investment analyst told 
the Consumers Union that the sale of extended warranties was the only thing that 
kept Highland Superstores from running in the red in 1989. 

Common wisdom suggests that anything so profitable can’t be a good deal for 
consumers. The retailers argue that a consumer can recoup the cost of an extended 
warranty with the first repair bill. That may be true. But the simple fact is that most 
breakdowns in appliances, stereo equipment, televisions, and other gear come early 
on — when the manufacturer's warranty is still good — or five to seven years later, 
when the product's at the end of its natural life and the extended warranty has 


In some cases, an extended warranty may be worth the money. A $10 contract on 
a gold herringbone chain, for example, is a pretty good deal: these things kink and 


But a $100 contract on a $400 CD player? According to a Consumer Reports sur- 
vey, only six percent of the CD players sold from 1986 to 1989 needed service. Some 
brands — Fisher and Kenwood in particular — were more reliable. For television 
sets, the average was seven percent on models sold between 1985 and 1989. For 
washing machines, it was 24 percent on models sold between 1978 and 1988 — but 
that’s a decade of sales, and an extended warranty won't cover much beyond five 


The Electronic Industries Association recommends that people considering 
extended warranties make sure they know who'll be doing the servicing — because 
it might not be the people you’re buying from. 

Although a store may sell a warranty on a manufacturer’s product, it’s often a third 
company that provides the contract. So getting your TV fixed isn’t a simple matter of 
taking it back to the store; you may have to deal with some company far, far away 
that’s setting limits on how much it will pay to fix your set and what brand of 


And if the warranty company goes out of business, you're stuck. 
The lesson in all this: if you want to avoid costly repairs, don’t buy an extended 
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system. 

The business you’re dealing with may 
be governed by a specific state agency. If 
that’s.the case, try it for help. 

If there is no such agency, try your local 
consumer program, the Better Business 
Bureau, or small-claims court. Or try 
Dworsky’s office, at 727-7780. 

The state attorney general’s office will 
mediate disputes between buyers and 
sellers. The local program starts out by 
contacting the business in the consu- 
mer’s behalf, Dworsky says. Often that’s 
enough, and the people who have been 
giving you such a tough time will crum- 
ble. 

Sometimes, the company will tell you 
and the state to kiss its butt. And it’s up to 
you to decide how much the whole matter 
is worth, because you'll likely have to take 
it to court. 

“People are funny,” Dworsky says. “Peo- 
ple will yell and scream [when they’ve 
been wronged], but they won’t go to 
court.” 

That’s probably because court intimi- 
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dates them. Of course, lawyers like it that 
way. 

But the fee to file a suit in small-claims 
court is only $20, Dworsky says, and the 
clerks will guide you through the proce- 
dure. 

“Put on The People’s Court,” Dworsky 
says. “It’s not too dissimilar.” 

If you sue under the Massachusetts Con- 
sumer Protection Act and win, you'll 
receive the money you lost or $25, 
whichever is greater, plus lawyer's fees 
and court costs. And if you prove the com- 
pany acted in bad faith, you may collect 
between two and three times the money 
involved. 

But to trigger the law, Dworsky says, 
you've got to send a 30-day demand letter. 
That letter simply tells the merchant that 
you may sue and gives him or her 30 days 
to smooth things over. If 30 days pass and 
there’s no resolution, you're off to court. 
But be warned: if the court determines the 
company has made you a reasonable offer, 
that’s all you'll get. No court costs, no 
attorney’s fees. 


The madder methods 

If you’re the creative type, you may 
make some stranger attempts at getting a 
company to listen to you. 

If your car’s a lemon, hang signs on it 
that say so and park in front of the dealer- 
ship. Picket a place and hand out fliers. 
Contact newspaper consumer-action 
columns. Be a bigger pain to these people 
than they’re being to you. 

“The more you’re into your complaint 
— the more likely you are not to roll over 
and play dead — the more likely you are 
to succeed,” Dworsky says. 

Don’t be a sap, and start putting some 
notches in that holster. 


Thirty-day demand letter 

The Executive Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs provides this sample 30-day demand 
letter. 

Dear Merchant: 

Under the provisions of Massachusetts 
General Laws Chapter 93A, I hereby make 
written demand for relief as outlined in 
that statute. 

(Here, describe the nature of the prob- 
lem. When you bought the product, what 
was wrong with it, and results of other 
attempts to settle the matter) 

This practice is an unfair or deceptive 
act declared unlawful by Section 2 of 
Chapter 93A, which reads as follows: 

(Here, quote the portion of the law that 
you believe applies) 

As a result of this deceptive or unfair 
practice, I suffered the loss of (indicate 
how much you blew on this piece of junk, 
or the value of what it destroyed). 

Therefore, I demand the following re- 
lief. (Tell the company what you want it to 
do, but don’t get cute.) 

Chapter 93A gives you the opportunity 
to make a good-faith response to this 
letter with 30 days. Your failure to do so 
could subject you to triple damages, attor- 
ney’s fees, and costs if I begin legal ac- 
tion. 


Signature QO 















































































Directtire 
126 Galen St., Newton/Watertown 
(617) 923-1800 






















The Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel 


Enjoy liftside living, 120 deluxe rooms and te ose 
private spa, fine = and terrific skiin; 















J.D. FURST 
















harps ere etter 
PIANO LIQUIDATORS _ finan PARTY SERVICES. 
185 COREY RD. BROOKLINE | 1-800-527-9879 Hf you need party space, a caterer or entertainment, look 
. to the AFTER HOURS Classifieds 





Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel, Box 518, Carrabassett Valley, ME 04947 in the Boston Pt i 


617) 738-0044 
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AVOID A MID-WEEK CRISIS . 


Loon Mountain is the lift you need when the week is getting you down. And the skiing? Well that’s what it’s all about. Great skiing is the reason Loon is 


The drive up is a no-brainer. Jump on I-93 North and follow your nose for a New Hampshire’s most popular mountain. 
couple hours to Exit 32 and you’re there. So, if you want a sure cure for the mid-winter big city blues, ski Loon Mountain 


The ride up the mountain is pretty nice, too. There’s no extra charge Monday _at least one day a week. That's all we ask. Compared to years of psychotherapy, 
through Friday to ride the comfortable Loon Mountain Gondola, one of New it’s a bargain. 


England’s most civilized lifts. 
she ie a ce 
LOG: i 


Kancamagus Highway, Lincoln, NH 
CALL FOR YOUR WINTER REVIVAL KIT. 1-800-745-LOON e 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


A THOMAS COOK COMPANY 


xk * 
RATED BEST! 
By Condé Nast 

Traveler Magazine 


Go Any Day! Stay 3 to 7 Nights! 


JAMAICA 8152 
ARUBA 1.287 8 
BARBADOS «..°246 
SAN JUAN ..$165 

ST THOMAS...°248 
ST.CROIX «5159 = 


Rates include hotel and transfers, all rates are p.p. dbl. occ. 
3 nts. and vary with departure date. 


GUARANTEED LOWEST 
AIRFARES 
FROM BOSTON ADDITIONAL! 


FLORIDA 


Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 
CLEARWATER from@09 ~“3d9 
DAYTONA BCH = from 249 -*309 
Ft. LAUDERDALE = from'259 -*339 
SARASOTA froma299 “309 
NAPLES from 299 429 
MIAMI BEACH frome@59 “309 
SANIBEL ISLAND fon'299 -399 


Incl. R/T jet, car, hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts, rates 
vary with departure date, length of stay and hotel 
selected. 


FREE! \> = 
& a 
Airline Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 

CRIMSON is an official authorized agent 
for ail airlines and there is NO EXTRA 
CHARGE when you pick up your tickets 
at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . American, 
Continental, United, Pan Am , Delta TWA, 
Northwest, USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air 
Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air 
India, icelandiar, Alitalia, El Al, Aer Lingus, 
Viasa or even shuttle flights. 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 


39 phd St. 


Open 7 Days A Week 


BOSTON - 2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
Monday - 


‘|| enjoyed in a variety of 


1 rocks, in cocktails or with 


FEBRUARY 1, 1991 
BEST AIRFARES 


CALL 
NOW 
(617) 


American 354-3333 
Continental 354-3333 
Delta 354-3333 
Japan Air 354-3333 
Northwest 354-3333 
Pan Am 354-3333 
Swiss Air 354-3333 

354-3333 

354-3333 

354-3333 


THE 
STRAIGHT 


® 
by Cecil Adams 


The following geometry problem has haunted me for 30 years. Every math teacher, PhD, 
engineer, etc., I’ve shown it to was stumped. Now it’s your turn. Given any triangle ABC, 
extend the baseline and bisect the interior and exterior angles at A and B. Extend these 
four new lines until they intersect at D and E. Prove DCE is a straight line. (It looks 
straight, but no one can prove it.) How about it? 

John Ricketts 
Madison, Wisconsin 


YOUR ONE STOP 
TRAVEL CENTE 


660 BROADW. - 
SOMERVILLE 
LES... 
1132 MASS. AVE INSTANT 
CAMBRIDGE PASSPORT 
# PHOTOS 


FOR YOUR CORPORATE 
TRAVEL NEEDS PHONE 


617/623-3333 


We ordinarily don't truck with pure (as opposed to applied) mathematics in this column, 
but since Cecil’s stock in the nation’s math departments has pretty much gone into the 
tank after the recent Monty Hall debacle, the time has come to show a little ratiocinative 
flash. (Sure, it’s the testosterone talking, but you ought to see the abuse I got.) This one 
was made easier by a handy geometric fact that, being a master of suspense, I will conceal 
until later. First the proof: 

I) Extend AC and BC. Place point W on BC as shown. Draw segments EX, EY, and EZ 
perpendicular to AC, CB, and AB. 


BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
MUSIC AND 
THE ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
REALLY 
PERFORM. 


Whether you're looking for a 
lead role or a lead singer, you'll 
find plenty of leads in the Boston 
Phoenix MUSIC &THE ARTS 
Classifieds. 

Every week thousands of 

_ anceaeabnte tid fe: ie 2) Triangles EBY and EBZ are congruent (i.e., identical) because of the angle-angle- 
latest in arts and entertainment side theorem. Proof: angle EYB = EZB (both 90), angle EBY = EBZ (given), segment BE = 
information. And because we BE. 

cover the entire entertainment 
scene, we have the most 
comprehensive art-related 
classified section in Boston. 
You'll not only find vocalists, but 
instruments, gigs, rehearsal 
space, auditions, instruction and 
much more. 


3) Therefore segments EY and EZ are congruent. 

4) Triangles AEX and AEZ are congruent. Proof: same reasoning as step two. 

5) Therefore segments EZ and EX are congruent. 

6) Since EY = EZ and EZ = EX, EY = EX. 

7) Triangles ECX and ECY are congruent because of the hypotenuse-leg theorem. Proof: 
they are both right triangles; hypotenuse CE = CE; EY = EX (step six). 


To pla ‘re ad, see th 
piace you re ad, eee the 8) Therefore angle XCE = YCE. 


coupon in this week's issue or 


267-1234 


JANEIRO 


Spi wt of : Reo 





JANEIRO, is a 
Cachaga (pronounced 
Ka-shah-sa), imported 
| from Brazil. It is the ulti- 
| mate white spirit for mod- } 
| ern explorers who like to | 
} try new tastes. It can be 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SLUG SIGNORINO 


9) Angle WCD = ACD. Proof: proceed as in steps 1 through 8. 

10) Angle ACD + DCW + WCX = angle ACX = 180 (whole is sum of parts; angle ACX lies 
on a straight line). 

11) Angle WCA = XCB (vertical, i.e., back-to-back, angles). 

12) Angle XCE = DCA (both are half of equal angles). 

13) Angle DCW + WCX + XCE = 180 (substitution). 

14 Angle DCE = 180 (whole is sum of parts). QED. 

You're now thinking one of two things: 1) who cares? or 2) damn, Cecil sure is smart. 
Well, don’t be too impressed. I knew the feet of the altitudes of any triangle DEF form a tri- 
angle ABC whose angles the altitudes bisect. What's more, circles centered on D, E, and F 
can be drawn such that each is tangent to the lines containing the sides of ABC. (Another 
tritangent circle can be centered on the point where the altitudes of DEF cross.) Given 
that, the rest is obvious. 


| Ways: straight on the 


| your favorite mixer. 
Try one today. 


LIFE IS DIFFERENT IN Rio. 
SO ARE THE REFRESHMENTS. 


Austin Nichols & Co., inc. New 
York, N. Y. 
Distilied Spirits 
perry pa ” If it’s the Straight Dope you want, Cecil can give tt to you. Write Cecil at the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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FRIDAY 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR SOBRIETY 
sponsors recovery support groups at 8 p.m. tonight at 
the Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 351 Boylston 
St., Boston, and at 7 p.m. on Sun. at the First Church 
Unitarian, 2 Church St., Cambridge. Free; call 945- 
2379. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. and a meeting for 
women who have surrendered a child to adoption at 
7 p.m. Both take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. : 
“FAMILIES FIRST” offers the first of a two-part 
evening workshop series entitled “Parenting Through 
the School-Age Years” at 7:15 p.m. at the Children’s 
Museum, 300 Congress St., Boston. Fee per couple 
$25; call 426-6500, ext. 272. 
BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB offers a 
social hour (for women 5'10” and over and men 6'2” 
and over) at 6 p.m. at the Windjammer Lounge, 
Newton Marriott, 2345 Comm Ave, Newton. Free; call 
482-8255. 


SATURDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an open discussion on 
coming out for women of all ages at 11 a.m. and a 
meeting on living without cigarettes for smokers and 
ex-smokers at noon. Both take place at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
JEWISH FAMILY CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
offers a drop-in support group for adult children and 
other adult relatives who are caring for elder family 
members. Meeting begins at 7 p.m. at 637 Washington 
St., Brookline. Fee $12; call 566-5716. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LES- 
BIAN YOUTH drop-in center opens at 2 p.m. 
today. On Wed.: a general meeting begins at 7:30 
p.m.; a new persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m.; Men's 
and Women's Issues groups meet separately at 6:45 
p.m. All take place at St. John the Evangelist Church, 
35 Bowdoin St., Boston. Open to those 22 and 
younger. Free; call 523-7363. 
JEWISH FAMILY CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
offers a support group for Jewish women survivors of 
childhood sexual abuse at 7 p.m. at 637 Washington 
St., Brookline. Fee $7; call 566-5716. 
BOSTON BISEXUAL MEN’S NETWORK 
announces its monthly meeting at 8 p.m. at 338 
Newbury St., rm. 202K, Boston. Requested admission 
$2; call 247-6683. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR SOBRI- 
ETY. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for lesbian 
partners and ex-partners of incest survivors at 7 p.m.; 
a support group for battered women, a women’s 
Narcotics Anonymous meeting, and an introductory 
meeting of the Boston Bisexual Women’s Network at 
7:30 p.m.; and a lesbian rap at 8 p.m. All take place at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
QUEER NATION offers its bi-monthly meeting “to 
confront homophobia, queer invisibility, and hetero- 
sexism.” Call 577-8123 for information and location. 
RIVERSIDE FAMILY COUNSELING CENTER 
offers a lecture for adult daughters of alcoholics and 
other dysfunctional families at 7:30 p.m. at 259 Walnut 
St., rm. 11, Newtonville. Free; call 964-6933. 


TUESDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an over-30 lesbian rap 
at 7 p.m. and a bisexual women’s rap at 7:30 p.m. at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“FAMILIES FIRST” offers the first of a three-part 
workshop series called “Adjusting to Stressful Family 
Situations” at 10 a.m. and at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Children’s Museum, 300 Congress St., Boston. Fee per 
series $27, $25 for museum members; call 426-6500, 
ext. 272. 
CENTERPOINT CENTER FOR JEWISH 
ADULTS offers a talk on “Jews and Addictions,” 
which focuses on support for individuals and 
attempts to dispel myths about alcoholism and chemi- 
cal dependency in the Jewish family. Discussion 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at 1120 Beacon St., Suite G-1, 
Brookline. Admission $6, $3 members; call 566-5946. 
GAY FATHERS OF GREATER BOSTON 
offers its bi-monthly meeting focusing ori male spous- 
es of gay fathers at 8 p.m. in the Revere Room of the 
Lindemann Center, 25 Staniford St., 2nd fl., Boston. 
Free; call 742-7897. 
FRAMINGHAM GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH GROUP offers its bi-monthly meeting 
open to youths age 22 and under at 6 p.m. at the Civic 
League Building, 214 Concord St., Framingham. Free; 
call 508-872-5218. 


WEDNESDAY 

SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR SOBRIETY 
sponsors recovery support groups at noon, 1, and 7 
p.m. at Memorial Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Free; call 945-2379. 

MANIC-DEPRESSIVE AND DEPRESSIVE 
ASSOCIATION holds its weekly support-group 
meeting at 7 p.m. at the deMarneffe Cafeteria, McLean 
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Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. Free; call 855-3665. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., a support group for battered 
women at 7 p.m., and a writer’s support group at 7:30 
p.m. All take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

BISEXUAL, LESBIAN AND GAY RIGHTS 
ACTIVISTS OF SOMERVILLE offers its monthly 
meeting at 7:30 p.m. Call 666-9288 for information 
and location. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LES- 
BIAN YOUTH. See listing for Sun. 


THURSDAY 
ADULT SUPPORT GROUP FOR THOSE 
WITH LOVED ONES SERVING IN 
OPERATION DESERT STORM «meets at 6:15 
p.m. at the Cambridge Youth Guidance Center, 5 
Sacramento St., Cambridge. The group will continue 
to meet every Thursday as long as there is a need. 
Free; call 354-2275. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an open general 
meeting of the Women’s Community Cencer Project at 
7 p.m. and an open discussion for incest survivors at 
7:30 p.m. Both take place at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“FAMILIES FIRST” offers a lunchtime workshop 
entitled “Things Kids Do That Drive Us Nuts: 
Understanding Motivation and Behavior” at 12:15 
p.m. The monthly support group for parents of babies 
under a year begins at 7:15 p.m. Both take place at 
the Children’s Museum, 300 Congress St., Boston. Fee 
$10; call 426-6500, ext. 272. 
NEWTON-WELLESLEY HOSPITAL offers a 
lecture on “Trauma and Depression” at 12:10 p.m. in 
the Shipley Auditorium at the hospital, 2014 
Washington St., Newton. Fee $5; call 243-6434. 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


ONGOING 
PROJECT OUTREACH provides free intensive 
outpatient treatment for IV-drug users. Services 
include drug-free detox groups, individual counsel- 
ing, recovery groups, medical screenings, and AIDS 


~ counseling and testing. Project Outreach is located at 


the Macht Building at Cambridge Hospital, 7 Camelia 
Ave., Cambridge. Call 547-1147. 

GAY AND LESBIAN HELPLINE provides sup- 
port, information, crisis intervention, and referrals. 
Sponsored by the Fenway Community Health Center, 
the helpline is open Mon. through Thurs. from 6 to 11 
p.m. and on Fri. and Sun. from 6 to 8:30 p.m. Free; 
call 267-9001. 

PROJECT CARE/AIDS offers anonymous, confi- 
dential, and free counseling and HIV-antibody testing 
in Wareham, New Bedford, Plymouth, Hyannis, and 
Martha’s Vineyard. Call (800) 696-2437. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE AGAINST REGISTRA- 
TION AND THE DRAFT (BAARD) provides 
free counseling for young men (and their parents) 
who want to know what the options are should the 
draft be reinstituted. Call 354-0931. 

THE MENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION OF 
CENTRAL MIDDLESEX offers a 24-hour helpline 
to provide assistance on any personal problem. Call 
(508) 263-8777 or (508) 486-3130. 

CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL offers individual and 
group treatment for stress disorders, panic/anxiety 
attacks, chronic headaches, hypertension, bulimia, 
chronic pain, weight problems, smoking, and obses- 
sive-compulsive disorders. Call 498-1520. 
COMMUNITY ACCESS LINE FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY CHALLENGED, sponsored by 


Spaulding Rehabilitation Hospital, offers information | 


on recreational activities. Call 720-6659. 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS AGAINST SEX- 
UAL ASSAULT offers hotline counseling, medical 
and legal advocacy, referrals, and free counseling for 
women who have been raped or sexually assaulted 
and for their families and friends. Call 536-6500. 
HUMANIST COMMITTEE ON DESTRUC- 
TIVE CULTS provides information, education, sup- 
port, and counseling referrals concerning the harmful 
effects of mind control. Call 522-7745. 

INNER POWER DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
OF BROOKLINE offers classes in psychic develop- 
ment, stress management, dream workshops, and 
more in Brookline and Quincy. Call 696-2375. 
LEUKEMIA SOCIETY HOTLINE offers a toll- 
free number for information and brochures about 
leukemia and other related diseases. Call (800) 955- 
4572. 

SHYNESS SUPPORT GROUP offers help for 
people wishing to increase their confidence and risk- 
taking ability, and improve conversational skills. Call 
232-9699. 

WORKSHOPS FOR MENTAL-HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS on treating adult children of 
alcoholics are offered at McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., 
Belmont. Call 855-3361. 

YOUTH BUSINESS INITIATIVE provides free 
business training and financial assistance to Greater 
Boston residents ages 18 to 30. Call 338-0815. 


The Urban Eye section carries a weekly listing of events, sup- 


port groups, health and counseling services, lectures, and other 


activities. Please send listings to: Urban Eye Listings Editor, the 


Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. The 


deadline is two weeks before date of publication. 
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EATING DISORDERS 
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Compataive Rating 617-782-7600 
group*individual 1-800-649-CRIT 
: ; “4 . ecological & Cont ive Services 
Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. : Aetataaierinnclianeta ede 
492-7843 ¢ Free Walk-in Pregnancy Testing & Counceling 
* Counceling - Individual, s &Groups 
¢ Board Certified Physicians - Fully Lincensed Facility 









Prompt Appointments - Days, Evenings & Saturdays 

¢ Private Location, Free Parking & MBTA Acess 

¢ Affordable Care - Mastercard, VISA, most health & 
college insurance plans & Medicaid accepted The 


10 Perthshire Road Boston, MA 02135 Crittenton 


HASTINGS HOUSE 
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Group and Individual 
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AAA PDAS WERE FIGHTING FOR American Heart 
YOUR LIFE Association 









Eliminate stress, 
improve business, 
—_— —_ ae ae life, 
se ain 
greater self cont 
dence, improve sex, 
build better relation- 
ships, etc. 

Call 742-2416 
43 Beacon Hill 
Kari Santo Ph.D. 
Expert Hypnotherapy 


















SELF-ESTEEM 


THE GIANT STEP 


in psychotherapy 













BOSTON 
Ae ny & 


MEDICAI 
CENTER 


¢ Personal Care Physician ° 
Syesceay ¢ Affordable Birth 
Control * Premarital Blood Testin 
¢ Pregnancy Testing * Medica 
Check Ups ¢ pt Ai and 
Evening Appointments * Weight 
Control * Stress Management. 
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We are TAHPS and Mass. Blue Cross providers 

and other insurance plans where icable. 

We're located at 314 a 
hysick , 












Marc D. McGarry 
(617) 630-0094 


Far superior to any therapy | ve had 
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Live to your Fullest Potential 
HYPNOTHERAPY/PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The Inner Power Development 
Center continues to offer the successful 
combination of modern/traditional 
psychotheraputic treatment with hypnosis 
to aid in the elimination of negative 
thoughts that lead to anxiety, depression, 
low self-esteem and unwanted behavior 

patterns and substance abuse. 


call: 696-2375 for Brookline 
or Milton appointment 
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There is a need in 
your own hometown. 



















Please join your Joyce Dolberg Rowe 
local chapter. . M.Ed. 
oe Director of continuing 
Education for the 
Massachusetts 






Hypnosis Society 


The Brookline office has rental 
space available for therapist. 
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Me Giuffre’s Restaurant 


50 Salem Street (corner of Cross Street), North End, Boston, 523- 
8541. Open Monday through Saturday from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. and 
on Sunday from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Wheelchair access to second-floor dining room via elevator. 


here is much to anticipate 
é with Giuffre’s, a new 
North End dining room 
added on above 57-year-old fish 
market and wholesaler of 
seafood to fine restaurants. The 
room is beautiful, and it has a 
beautiful view of the downtown 
lights over the Expressway. The 
menu offers many species of 
fish and shellfish, broiled, 
baked, grilled, or fried, and 
there is the additional promise 
of Italian sauces well-rooted in 
this appetizing neighborhood. 

And yet, a good-not-great 
quality haunts the fancier food. 
For upscale fried or grilled, Giuf- 
fre’s has the right stuff. But on 
the composed dishes, it is as 
though a once-confident fish- 
monger has found himself at last 
in the kitchen and is abashed 
and tentative among the pots 
and pans. 

That sense begins with “Giuf- 
fre’s Own Italian Style Fish 
Chowder” ($1.75, $2.95). This 
really ought to be something, 
but it turned to be mostly toma- 
to soup and potatoes, with only 
a few shreds of fish, and no taste 
of fish stock. It’s a soup lost 
between the high cheffery of 
making stock (surely a fishmar- 
ket isn’t troubled by handling 
bones and heads?) and the poor 
fishwives’ admission that the 
best soup comes from mixed 


“trash fish.” So it’s neither bouill- 
abaisse nor bisque, nor much of 
a chowder. The “New England 
chowder” ($1.75, $2.95) was 
clam, starchy, overloaded with 
potatoes, and nothing to base a 
reputation on either. 

The most successful com- 
posed appetizer was lobster 
ravioli ($7.95), a special that 
ought to make the regular 
menu. The strength of this was 
plenty of lobster meat in unob- 
trusive pasta pouches, in a sim- 
ple tomato sauce effectively 
enriched with cream. “Giuffre’s 
baked oysters” ($6.95) are 
described as “our own version 
of Oysters Rockefeller.” Since 
they have nothing but the oys- 
ters in common with the classic 
New Orleans dish (which isn’t 
even supposed to contain 
spinach), this is confusing. What 
you have are plump, fresh oys- 
ters baked in a cream sauce with 
bacon, green pepper, and 
spinach, which are very nice. 

The best dishes here, though, 
are apt to be simple. Fried cala- 
mari ($4.95, dinner $9.50) have 
the extra sweetness of extra 
freshness and a crunchy crust 
with some cornmeal in it, and 
they aren’t too greasy. Some 
places give you fancy dip for 
this price, but none have better 
squid. A blackboard special on 
steamed razor clams ($6.95) 


Our Reputation 
Is Always At 


Steak. 


brought eight huge ones in a 
winey bouillon good enough to 
spoon up as soup. 

Among our entrees, I’d vote 
for another special on grilled 
swordfish ($9.95; a larger steak 
is usually $17.50). The grilling 
left clear marks and a taste of 
fire, yet the fish was juicy and 
delicious, another edge of fresh- 
ness and smart treatment. 
Broiled mackerel ($8.95) was a 
good version too — two buttery 
fresh fillets. Dinner at Giuffre’s 
brings a basket of good Italian 
bread, a simple salad with a lot 
of overpowered dressings, and a 
choice of starches: a baked rice 
“milanese,” buttered potatoes 
(white, not “red bliss” as per the 
menu), or French fries. It 
wouldn’t be a sin to steam up 
some green vegetables. 

The sauces — still a welcome 
departure in Boston seafood 

ing — all involve cream, 
and it seems to weaken them. 
There is a style for creamy Ital- 
ian sauces, such as they use at 
Schifino. But this ain’t it. 

The tomato sauce stands up 
best to the dilution, judging by 
“Giuffre’s lobster marinara” 
($14.95), which had all the 
virtues of the lobster ravioli. Its 
weakness was a bed of ordinary 
linguini. Seafood lasagne 
($12.95) had an even better 
tomato sauce and may have 
been the evening’s winner. 
Although the shrimp, scallops, 
and most of the crab meat 
seemed lost in the raft of ricotta, 
seafood flavor came through 


nicely. 


=— 


A room with a view — and good fish, too 
by Robert Nadeau 


Salmon Alfredo ($13.95) had 
the only impressive pasta to 
reach our table — some nice 
chewy green fettuccine. The 
salmon chunks were not overly 
flavored, and the Alfredo sauce 
seemed like plain cream, despite 
the visually evident green 
threads of dill. 

Shrimp and scallops pasta 
($13.95) unveiled a pesto cream 
sauce. Back under the veil, 
quick! Winter pesto can be won- 
derful, but the cream moderated 
this one to mush. Well, lemon 
mush. I’ll never complain about 
a heap of sea scallops and large 
shrimp, but the linguini al pesto 
half of the bowl was a disap- 
pointment. 

With such sauces, we could 
have been hundreds of miles 
away from the North End, with 
its fine produce and powerful 
heritage of flavors. Only the 
shaker of full-flavored grated 
cheese situated us. 

Giuffre’s has a short list of 
French and California white 
wines, not imaginative but 
workable with the menu. Vin- 
tage years aren’t listed, and 
should be. We tried a Sterling 
Sauvignon Blanc, which turned 
out to be 1988 and a good 
match for creamy sauces. A glass 
of the house white Zinfandel 
($3.50) also matched up well 
enough. 

Desserts are not a strong point 
of either Italian restaurants or 
fish houses in this area, and 
Giuffre’s makes no break- 
through. We had a dish of 
spumoni ($2.50), an odd, airy 


AXU- 


AKU 


DINING ROOM NOW OPEN 


THURS., FRI, & SAT. TIL 2AM 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 


LUNCH «+ DINNER «+ LATE 


536-0420 


Free parking in Red Sox lot after 4pm (except night games) 


—= 


In 19358 our specially trimmed Filet 
Mignon, cut from select choice beef and 
Charbroiled to the customers’ wishes was the 
least expensive in Boston. In 1990, our Filets are 


still of the Highest Quality and the most 


reasonable in Boston. 


Served with Limitless Salad Bar 
Fresh Vegetable & Warm Homemade Bread 


For more than 50 years 
Back Bay's Neighborhood Restaurant 
94 Massachusetts Ave. (at Newbury St.) 536-0184 


Open Noon-Midnight Seven Days 


109 Brookline Ave. 
near Kenmore Square 


FEBRUARY 1, 1991 


cheese cake ($3.50), a mild- 
mannered chocolate mousse 
($3.50), and a simple apple crisp 
($3.50) most notable for the 
bias-cut goblet in which it was 
served. All a pity, since the decaf 
espresso ($2) and cappuccino 
($2.75) are good enough to 
complement a Viennese dessert 
tray. 

Service was excellent on both 
lunch and dinner visits, though 
the smallish room hasn’t packed 
up yet. It should, even before 
the food is refined, because this 
is one of the most romantic 
small restaurants in Boston. The 
designer has made something 
really effective out of many cur- 
rent trends and even played 
with the fish-house tradition of 
paper napkins on Formica. 
That’s what you have, but it’s 
pink paper placemats on green 
faux-marble laminate. Pink, 
blue, and mauve are used well 
throughout, and the duplex 
tower space seems really spe- 
cial. This may be the only North 
End restaurant with a view, and 
it is a well-budgeted view of the 
downtown towers, drawing the 
eye above the Expressway traf- 
fic and setting up an urbane 
atmosphere. If it were my 
restaurant, I’d drop the pop 
background music, but (it 
isn’t loud or distasteful even 
now. 

Stick with the simpler fried 
and grilled seafood dishes, espe- 
cially the specials, and Giuffre’s 
can lay out quite an evening 
for you without filleting your 


wallet. 
0 G0. 


Check the 
Boston Phoenix 
AFTER HOURS 

Classifieds. 


Nv, 
AOBLE AOUSt 


GOURMET CHINESE CUISINE 


wp AYO 0 


1306 BEACON STREET, COOLIDGE CORNER, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
(677) 232-9580 & (647) 232 - 2378 


Szechuan, Mandarin and Cantonese Cuisine 
Cocktails - Luncheon Specials 


MON - THURS 11:30A.M. -12MIDNITE. FRI & SAT 11:30A.M. - 1:00A.M. 
SUNDAY 12 NOON - 12 MIDNITE 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 


These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 


| length reviews by Robert 
| Nadeau. Every restaurant 


listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 


_ type in its area. 


The date appearing at 
the end of each entry indi- 


| cates the year and month 


| of review. Price range is 


| rounded to the nearest dol- 


| lar and is the range quoted 


for entrees, unless fol- 


| lowed by “ac,” indicating a 


la carte. Bear in mind some 


menus change seasonally. 











& MARKET 


“Food that’s good and good for you 


2465 Mass, Ave Cambridge 868-5454 











boston, ma 02118 
(617) 421-8405 








Modern Caribbean Cuisine 
has arrived in Arlington! 


Seagrape Tree 
890 Mass. Ave., Arlington 


617-646-5999 


Open for dinner Tues.-Sat. 5:30-9:30 PM 
Lunch 11:30 AM-2:00 PM 
Parking in rear 


GOEMON 


te ed 
JAPANESE NOODLE RESTAURANT 






Soba 

Udon 

Ramen 
& Tempura 


1 Kendall Squarc, Cambridge 
Open 7 days a week 
O17. 577-9595 


MON THRU SAT 
1] awTo 10 PM 


San 


235 MERIDIAN ST., EAST BOSTON 567-2500 or 567-4461 
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48 Boylston St. (Rt.9) Brookline 










1001 
MASSACHUSETTS 
‘Fine Dinners & Light Meals, AVENUE, 
02138 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 
The Bive Diner, 178 Kneeland St., 
Boston Leather District, 338-4639. Mon.- 
Wed. 7 a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sun. 24 hours. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $6-10 (all night, break- 
fast, $5-$7). 

Fun, revival diner, but the unique feature 

is the all-night scene on weekends. Food 
loses its footing between diner classic and 
diner mod, but no one can argue with the 
great French fries and fritters — in fact, any- 
thing fried — the real, lumpy mashed pota- 
toes, and the superb line of pies, especially 
buttermilk. Pancakes are popular, but they 
won't get the trucker trade until there’s 
more grease in the homefries and the hash. 
And maybe the coffee too. Great chocolate 
milk. (9/90) 
Botolph’s on Tremont, 569 Tremont 
St., South End, Boston, 424-8577. Daily 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access up a few steps from street 
level. $6-$13. 

Less a sequel to the successful St. 

Botolph restaurant than a '90s grazeteria. 
Entrees are held down to pastas and grilled 
pizzas so appetizers can go wild and crazy. 
Addictive focaccia bread, fine fried cala- 
mari, sweet-potato fries — even duck ravio- 
li with hoisin buerre blanc is good to eat, 
better to talk about. Italian flavors keep 
things focused. It’s loud, it’s fresh. Dress for 
a white room with black chairs and red 
cushions. (8/90) 
Chef Chow’s House, 354 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m. $4-$10. 

Not a top-notch Mandarin-Szechuan 

restaurant, but rather good for the suburbs, 
and a big step up for Coolidge Corner. Go 
for steamed ravioli, spicy dishes, and Gen- 
eral Gau’s chicken with its tasty croquettes. 
Our reviewer advised against greasy noodle 
dishes and most fried food. (8/90) 
The Grille at 1700, 1700 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-3400. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sun. noon-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Sidewalk-level access but up two steps 
to most tables. Sidewalk café tables at 
lunch, $6-$13. 

Until the Italian food is improved, I’m rec- 
ommending the Greek dishes here, such as 
fried calamari (kalamarakia, in its soul), vari- 
ous kebabs, and moussaka. Also broiled 
bluefish and a nice, oversize line of burgers. 
Basically a family dining room struggling to 
emerge from previous efforts to hold onto a 
geriatric crowd and attract the yuppie ele- 
ment. The strategy is better food at moderate 
prices, and it should prove a winner. (8/90) 
Jimy Mac's , 300 
Beacon St., Somerville, 547-1770. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun, 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
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277-9241 


priced so modest: 
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39 Dalton Street, Boston 
(617) 262-1822 


"The rewards were substan- 
tial: well prepared, pen 
exotic cuisine loaded with 
unusual a tastes and 


y.” 
Boston Globe 


SiamGardcr 


DINNER 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 
Fri-Sat. 5'00-10:30 p.m. 
45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 354-1718 


credit cards. No liquor. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $4-$20 (most $6-$10). 

The most authentically Southern of the 

revival barbecues, with huge, starchy side 
dishes; large, creamy desserts; and vast por- 
tions of pit-barbecued ribs, spicy fried 
chicken, and such. Expansion to a sit-down 
restaurant has brought on more desserts, 
more fried fish, a Sunday brunch with grits 
and country ham, and some Cajun-style 
dishes, notably a fine jambalaya. Great fries. 
Pit master Butch Harris is the classic 
grouchy character often associated with bar- 
becue. (9/90) 
Le Grand Café, 651 Boyiston St, Boston, 
437-6400. Mon. 8 a.m.-7 p.m; Tues.-Thurs. 8 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.~midnight; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Sidewalk-level access with bathroom down 
one full flight of stairs. $6-$9. 

Sound salads, honest soups, straight 

sandwiches, several kinds of roast chicken, 
and huge desserts amid the tourist traps of 
Boylston Street. Despite the French decor, 
the taste is American and the danger is 
creamy blandness. Avoid that with peppery 
fried calamari, grilled-eggplant pizza (with 
real pesto underneath), and anything 
chocolate except the frozen yogurt. Or go 
for it with chicken pot pie topped with real 
mashed potatoes. An informal but very nice 
and extremely useful place. (8/90) 
The Loading Zone, 150 Kneeland St, 
Boston Leather District, 695-0087. Daily 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Pull bar. 
Ramped access. $10-$14. 

Talk about frame-breakers. Youre down 
by South Station, you go into this late-"70s 
industrial-style magazine-layout room, then 
your table is a work of art under glass, and 
the food is Southern barbecue. Some of it 
— salads, smoked sausage, ribs, okra pop- 
corn, hush puppies, grilled tuna, pulled 
pork — is first-rate, if not perfectly authen- 
tic. You've got a lot to talk about, but it’s 
loud. Go in costume, you'll fit right in. 
(8/90) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 739-3900. Daily 11 am.-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $4-$5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it's 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fast food. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppie salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St, Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-$11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
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Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAIL- 
ABLE 


TAKE-OUT AVAILABLE 
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DAY 
EXPERIENCE 
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"_.. Strikes us as a small 
muracie. It is by far the 
best of three Thai 
restaurants near HBS.” 
The Harbus News 


LUNCH 


Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 







menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-$8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything fanci- 
er, our critic found fault. Build your dinner 
around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Cambridge Deli and Grill, 90 River 
St., Cambridge, 868-6740. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
8 p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Access up 
one bump from sidewalk level. $5-$7. 

A clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 
grilled-sandwiches kind of place that attract- 
ed my attention with a fine order of barbe- 
cued ribs. They are finished on the gas grill, 
and though this isn't authentic Kansas City 
practice, it makes a nice order of ribs, 
cheap, and with some parking in the area. 
Take out, or inhale them right there. (6/90) 
Cettenweed Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-$20. 

At last, Southwest American nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouill- 
abaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. Reg- 
ular Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 
Jake and Earl's Dixie Barbeque, 
1273 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 491-RIBS. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up one bump from sidewalk 
level. $4-$8. 

Take-out branch of the East Coast Grill 
set up with five stools but decorated like a 
roadside museum of Southern schlock cul- 
ture and rib religion. North Carolina pulled 
pork made the reputation of the place, but 
I'm impressed with the Memphis dry-rub 
ribs, which feature a thick but never burned 
ctust of incredible caramelized pepper fla- 
vor. Great sauces and cornbread, too. The 
jetked chicken is, like, look out there. Other 
ECG favorites, Caribbean desserts, sneak in. 
Tone is late hippy. Wear your thickest 


“Southern Pit" 


BAR-B-Q 


drawl. (6/90) 

Perterhouse Café, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.-Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. Full bar. Access up two 


‘bumps from sidewalk level. $6-$10 


Texas heaven in the booths of a Porter 
Square bar. No atmosphere but incredible 
background mix of real old Chicago blues 
and real even-older country-and-Western 
music. Food is heavily smoked, Texas style, 
So start with the pulled chicken and various 
beef components. Hot barbecue sauces, 
and the legendary El Yucateco red-pepper 
sauce on every table. Great fries, too, and 
no-tomatoes chili, as it ought to be. Vegetar- 
ians can eat the grilled fish, or just the 
French fries. (6/90) 


CHINESE 
Beijing #11, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-$12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialities are 
scallion pancake, General Gau’s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don’t order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry, sautéed, spicy green beans 
— my favorite item here — aren't arty, 
right? (9/89) 
Bernard’s Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-9:30 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Street- 
level access. $6-$13. 

An unusually good Chinese restaurant 

for the suburbs despite the only-average 
deep-frying, usually the sine qua non of 
suburban Chinese food. The strengths here 
are more authentic: dumplings, noodle 
dishes, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 
and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic steamed 
dishes. Leans Mandarin. Only concession to 
the mall environment is otherworldly acous- 
tics, but the joys of Bloomingdale's and first- 
rate Peking ravioli under one roof are 
already extraterrestrial. (4/90) 
Crystal Restaurant, 460-464 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Sidewalk-level access. $4-S13. 

A lengthy menu with important concen- 
trations in spicy Szechuan dishes, seafood 
in all provincial styles, and cold appetizers. 
Of that last, don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky shrimp 
with snow peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong 
shill”) eggplant, too. Overlong menu means 
stick with their specialties and what is sell- 
ing briskly, or I'm not responsible. (6/90) 
Heng Kong Cwisine, 27-29 Beach St., 

Continued on page 14 


COUNTRY SUNDAY 
BRUNCH 


(Closed on Mondays) 


300 BEACON STREET ¢ SOMERVILLE © 547-1770 









"MANGIA BRAGIA" 


A MOST UNUSUAL SUNDAY BRUNCH 
ALL YOU CAN EAT BUFFET OR SELECTED ENTREES 


ONLY $9.95 


10:00 AM - 2:30 PM 
FRAMINGHAM 30 WORCESTER RD.,RTE9 872-1231 
CAMBRIDGE _ 1812 MASS AVE. 547-8228 
BROOKLINE BEACON STREET 731-4848 
MARBLEHEAD ATLANTIC AVE. 639-2442 
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DOWNTOWN CAFE 


for Valentine’s Day 


Y Intimate setting 
Y Special Valentine’s Day menu 
¥ One of the most romantic spots in Boston 


For Reservations 
617-338-7037 
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Continued from page 13 

Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-S$11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there's also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Gau’s chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 
79 Restaurant, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. Daily 9 a.m.-10 p.m. MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Up one full flight of stairs, 
no wheelchair access. $3-$11. 

And now, in the heart of the Combat 
Zone, a peaceful and well-isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese and 
Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese dishes. 
So you can have Vietnamese spring rolls 
and soup, General Gau's chicken, the chow 
foon of your pasta-mad dreams, and a Viet- 
namese fruit milkshake for dessert. And 

_ should. All of it good, but my nod to the 

Mandarin-Szechuan dishes, which are 
among the best of their ilk in greater China- 
town. (3/90) 
Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-1 a.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Up one small 
step from sidewalk level. $5-$12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Globe, 474 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. Daily noon to 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $6-S9. 

Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restaurant 

in Central Square, but a good one: cheap 
even by Indian-restaurant standards, with 
good tandoori, a number of vegetarian cur- 
ries, a variety of breads, fine fried appetizers, 
and excellent chutneys and pickles. Desserts, 
soups, and the lamb dal piyaza of our night 
were undistinguished. Informal and already 
popular with a young crowd. (2/90) 
Royal India, 1215 Comm Ave, Allston, 
787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $6-$10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
ihe one-asterisk dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu, and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
¢rous, and inexpensive. Don't miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/89) 
Taj Mahal at Kenmore, 484 Comm 
\ve, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247-8181 or 
247-7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC 
Visa. No liquor. Access down seven steps 
from sidewalk level. $4-$13. 

The Taj Mahal took over the space from 
the Oasis at Kenmore, but the great, mari- 
nated beef kebabs and the rest of the Mid- 
die East menu linger on and even con- 
tribute to the mixed-tandoori platter. The 
Indian staff is associated with India Pavil- 
ion, a Central Square favorite, and shows a 
subtle hand with rich, spicy North Indian 
stews and fried appetizers. All the two 
cuisines have in common is that this restau- 
rant does both well and prices them tempt- 
ingly. (6/90) 


ITALIAN 

Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3-p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards, Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-$20. ° 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Pastavime, 75 Park Plaza, Boston, 482 - 
0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $8-$22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 
desserts at moderate prices; well-selected but 
high-priced wines. A basically familiar and 
delicious menu with exotic Italian names. 
The whole thing inside walls of mirrors. 
What you see is how an upscale trattoria 
looks where Pastavino began: France. (4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-$12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in Fast Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
Sfezzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 a.m.- 
4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 


p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Street-level access to most tables 
via garage and elevator to mall; one full 
flight below street level from Boylston St. 
Free parking under the mall or valet park- 
ing, $3. $12-$19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North Ital- 
ian restaurant set in a dismal grotto with 
ugly decor, poor lighting, and blasting disco 
background music. Given the shortage of 
good restaurants in the near suburbs, dress 
up, bring earplugs and a flashlight, and 
feast on grilled asparagus and portabella 
mushrooms, grilled red snapper with 
lemon-caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, lobster 
salad, and decent pasta, too. (3/90) 


JAPANESE / KOREAN 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, i 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sun. noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-$8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles 
are Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., Brook- 
line, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 
p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-$16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 

take-out. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West Cam- 
bridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; 
Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$6-$19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or sake. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN / 
CARIBBEAN 
E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-$8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you’re new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8:30 
p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up one step from sidewalk 
level. $3-$6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in a 

somewhat bland Puerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups. A big case of 
fried savories for the nostalgic and a really 
large and fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes and 
drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well as Puerto Rico, all in an 
eight-table luncheonette that respects all 
comers in its mixed-immigrant neighbor- 
hood. (5/90) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of Cen- 
tral and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-$10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 

export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. Access 
up one bump from sidewalk level. $8-$12. 

Ten tables of delightful and authentic 

(though none too spicy) Jamaican (mostly) 
delights. Exotic flavors run through trim- 
mings like the corn breads with caraway, 
rice and beans with coconut milk, and fried 
plantains. I also maximally recommend the 
clear-broth Grenada conch chowder, any- 
thing “jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. And don't fill up on “festivals,” 
the addictively sweet fried corndodgers. 
(4/90) 
7.J.’s Taqueria, 690a Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $2-$5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of a 
Mexican fast-food stand, with most of the 
spirit and corn/chile flavors but perhaps too 
little grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped pork) were 
the most Mexican tasting of the seven fill- 
ings, and I recommend them on tostadas for 
the most corn taste. Where something miss- 
es, it's mostly because the ingredients are 
too good. Don’t skip the soups. About eight 
seats make this a restaurant, almost. (5/90) 
Tijwana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 


FIVE 


Henry’s Diner 


or starters, a few words about corn chowder. Yes, corn chow- 

der. Simply put, the bowl of corn chowder I had at Henry’s 

Diner, in Allston, on a recent afternoon single-handedly 
redeemed a miserable week. Here’s why: it was thick, rich, very 
sweet, very hearty, and easy to talk to, containing the equivalent of 
about 40,000 ears of corn, or, in this case, about 10,000 cans of 
corn. The bowl, along with the two pieces of corn bread on the 
side, pretty much filled me up, and cost a mere $1.55. 

Luckily, I managed to find room for the main course, the “coun- 
try” turkey club. It was made with two slices of grilled whole- 
wheat bread, fresh sliced turkey breast, Swiss cheese, tomato, 
bacon, and enough pink Bermuda onions to shatter my plans for 
an intimate evening. It was worth it, though. The sandwich was 
served with French fries and potato salad or cole slaw, and cost 
$3.75. The menu is filled with the usual litany of diner favorites, 
and Henry’s has been doing them more than justice for over a half- 
century. Try, for instance, the grilled tuna melt ($3.45, with tuna 
salad, melted Swiss cheese, and tomato), the Chick ’n Cheddar ’n 
Bacon sandwich ($3.65, chicken topped with melted cheddar 
cheese, bacon, lettuce, and tomato), and a classic line of “home 
plates,” from homemade baked meat loaf ($3.95) to oven-roasted 
stuffed turkey ($3.95). Homemade pies (apple, blueberry, and 


lemon) go for $1.25 a slice. 


Recently, stories in this space have waxed long and passionate 
about the pivotal role of good, old-fashioned, stainless-steel diners 
in the modern psyche. And to paraphrase an old liberal notion, the 
degree to which a society is civilized depends not only on how it 
treats its poor, sick, and elderly but also on how many good, old- 
fashioned, stainless-steel diners it has. And Henry’s is a classic, 
complete with a big neon Coca-Cola sign, big portions, good ser- 
vice, great coffee, and plenty of rank-and-file types who speak 
loudly on a variety of topics, from “the wind-chill factah” to “kick- 
ing that motherfuckah Saddam’s ass.” Conspicuously absent is the 
requisite juke box in every booth. In fact, I couldn’t find a juke box 
in the whole place, and the sound of 99.5 FM (WISH) over the 
loudspeaker struck me as inherently antithetical to the gritty lore of 
dinerdom. That oversight notwithstanding, Henry’s, as one patron 
said of his beloved Bruins, “is awesome.” 

Henry's Diner, at 270 Western Avenue in Allston, is open Mon- 
day through Friday from 5:30 a.m. to 7 p.m., on Saturday from 
5:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sunday from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-$13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex-Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
Southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up 
in corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a 
little more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they’re a trip. (8/89) 


LUXURY 

Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Square, 
Boston, 426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.,; Fri. 
7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-$24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston’s best restaurant. 

Because it is so novel and large-spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (reservations 
only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $20- 
$37. 

Luxurious and very expensive but a chal- 
lenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees 
ask questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food 
and you've paid to have it cooked in the 
best and most difficult way, but aren't pep- 
per and smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 
Merton’s, 1 Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-$23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 

Veronique, Longwood Towers, 20 
Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. Tues.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-10 p.m. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full Bar. Wheelchair-accessi- 
ble via garage and lobby. Validated parking, 
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two hours free. $10-$17. 

Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor castle 
with old-fashioned classic French food, but 
done in a style of geriatric blandness. Good 
wine list and simpler dishes will get you 
through to dessert, where there is a good 
selection. Dress up and let the romantic 
atmosphere carry you along, or plan to go 
with aging parents, who will love this 1950s 
notion of a luxury restaurant. (7/90) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $7-$11 Cunch 
$3-S5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Entrees like Thai chick- 
en are funky but filling. Lunches, such as 
the holdover “Blackbird sandwich,” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, as 
are the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Zuma, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Wheelchair access via elevator only. 

The newest thing in Quincy Market 
offers tourists and local prom-nighters 
rather good tropical-beach food, in a rather 
awful mock adobe-deco setting. Hearty 
soups, novel salads, basic grilled entrees 
with innovative side dishes, excellent pasta 
platters. Don’t graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food, “neon mar- 
garitas” less so. (5/90) 


OTHER 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12;30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-$16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Kereem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Water- 
town (Cambridge line), 926-1867. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m.; Sun. 8 
a.m.-1 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $5-$7. 

Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 
homemade with real lemon juice in every 
dish, and plenty of red pepper and garlic. 
No atmosphere, but you may never lift your 
face from outstanding platters of felafel, 
kibbeh, humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
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powerful sautéed chicken. Authentic foul 
medammas, an Egyptian bean stew, is only 
one of several vegetarian dinners. Not open 
weekend nights, but a good opportunity to 
shop the Armenian specialty stores in the 
neighborhood. (2/90) 

Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-$7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


SEAFOOD 
Boston Sail Loft, 1 Memorial Dr., 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, 225-3888. 
Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-$12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobster in town. (12/88) 
Sharky’s Seafood Restaurant, | 
Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695-1229. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access. Valet 
parking. Reservations accepted. $9-$15. 

Sharky’s is a larger, slightly gentler ver- 

sion of the Village Catch, still at its best with 
fried calamari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, 
and al dente pasta. Everything else, even 
simple Italian sauces, is secondary and tastes 
like it. The only sharks are in the aquarium 
at the entrance. Some people won't be 
happy until you can get fried squid on every 
streetcorner in greater Boston, and I am one 
of those people. (5/90) 
White Dove Seafood Restaurant, 
410 Providence Highway, Dedham, 326- 
1553. Tues.-Thurs. 4-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Access two steps up from 
sidewalk level. Parking lot on Washington 
St. off the rotary. $6-S11. 

Another recession dividend: people are 
again starting the kind of cheap, generous, 
hyphenated-ethnic roadhouses that provid- 
ed what dining-out fun we had in the '50s. 
This one offers an expanding menu of sim- 
ply fried or broiled seafood (including spe- 
cials on monkfish and halibut), loss-leader 
lobsters, and some standard Italian fare. The 
ethnicity is Greek, and we had a hyper-gar- 
licked baked lamb we'd have welcomed 
downtown at triple the price. Three-genera- 
tion groups set a family, informal tone. (5/90) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-$10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few novelties 
such as stuffed, wrapped, fried “Bistro 
Shrimp.” Topnotch satay, pad thai, stir-fries, 
and a powerhouse chocolate cake. (3/89) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No credit 
cards. No liquor. $3-S5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-S5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious milk 
shake) that are both. Small, homy, clean 
place serving food like mama used to make, 
if your mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Singha House, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-$13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 

with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 
Thai Classic, 92 Harvard St., Brookline 
Village, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. 
and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. and 5- 
10:30 p.m.; Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. Street-level access. Private park- 
ing lot. Lunch $4-$6, dinner $6-$12. 

Not a classic, but a reliable Thai restau- 
rant that does a lot of things well, focusing 
on seafood. Don’t miss the satay, tod mun, 
curries laced with coconut milk, fish choo 
chee, or Phuket lobster. (7/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you have bad a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 
us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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We've “processed” nine objects and scattered their remains 
at the right. Using the bits of graphic information provided, see 
if you can identify the items, on the lines below. 


1) 6) 
2) 7) 
Dt ee ee 2 a 
© i 
5) 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #744, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, February 8. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 


Solution #742 


A few of you got Steve, Billy, and Dick Martin confused 
with Steve, Billy, and Dick Clark, and a few of you left out the 
Gibb brothers (Andy, Barry, and Robin) altogether, and 
named them all Williamses. Still confused? The following 
parties participated in “Party Lines” (clockwise from top left). 


Paul Newman Andy Williams 

Tom Jones Robin Williams vac = 
Ted Williams Lou Reed 

Phyllis Newman Steve Martin 

Jennifer Jones Donna Reed 

Andy Gibb Paul Williams 

Rex Reed Billy Martin 

Dean Jones Shirley Jones 

Randy Newman Barry Gibb 

Robin Gibb Dick Martin 





T-shirts to the following: 
1) David M. J. “Hi, Mom!” Vernon, Jamaica Plain 
2) John Cheney, Boston 
3) P. Sapienza, Lynn 
4) Jonathan Stangroom, Newton. Centre 
5) Julie Olsen, Woburn 
6) Janene Isolda, Somerville 
7) Paul Lamoureux, Cambridge 
8) Jennifer Sherry, Pembroke 
9) Greg Ikonen, Cambridge 
10) Ellen Foley, Arlington 
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Go against the grain. 
Cut down on salt 


Adding salt to 
your food could 
subtract years 
from your life. 
Because in some 
people salt 
contributes to 
high blood 
pressure, a 
condition which 
increases your 
risk of heart 


disease. 


oy 
iy 


American Heart 
Association 
































Vermont’s 
Friendly Mountain 


OPEN THIS WEEK: 
55 MAJOR TRAILS/SLOPES ACROSS THREE PEAKS. 
25-50" BASE. 2,000 VERTICAL FT. HIGH SPEED 
QUAD SUPER CHAIRS. PACKED POWDER. 
| 1/2 PIPE OPEN 


COLLEGE STUDENTS SKI ) 
$15 ALL DAY!!! 


(VaLiD Monpay - Fripay, NON-HOLIDAY WITH VALID 1.D.) 


Pico Ski Resort, 2 Sherburne Pass, Rutland, Vermont 05701: Telephone: 802-775-4345 
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BOSTON AFTER DARK — 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Rosert WiLsoN 





THE ART OF SIAGE FLAY 


An INTERVIEW WITH GAROLYN GLay 
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DAYS 


WEEK 


by Amy Finch 


FILM. Meet the Applegates 
(Charles, Coolidge Corner, Fresh 
Pond) is the new comedy from 
director Michael Lehmann 
(Heathers) starring Stockard 
Channing and Ed Begley Jr. asa 
couple who are not what they 
seem. My Twentieth Century 
(Coolidge Corner) is a 
Hungarian film about two sisters 
separated at birth. One grows up 
to be a courtesan, the other a 

| revolutionary. Patrick Dempsey 
| and Kelly Preston star in the 
thriller Rum (Cinema 57, Fresh 
Pond, suburbs). Something To 
Do with the Wall (Brattle) is 
Ross McElwee’s documentary 
about the 25th anniversary of 
the Berlin Wall. The Natural 
History of Parking Lots 
(Institute of Contemporary Art) 

| tells the story of a teenage car 
thief bonding with his gun-deal- 
ing older brother. And Popcorn 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to get the seats you want — here.are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 
around town (remember that they charge a 
handling fee). Just don't say we didn't warn 
you. 


The Opera Laboratory Theater Company 
presents Stravinsky's The Rake’s 
Progress through February 2 in MIT's 
Villers Experimental Media Facility; call 
253-2171. 

Dance Umbrella presents Urban Bush 
Women, through February 2 at the Strand 
Theatre: call (800) 382-8080. 

The New Repertory Theatre presents 
August Wilson's Fences, through February 
10: call 332-1646. 

Boston Ballet presents “Repertory |: From 
the Royals,” through February 10 at the 
Wang Center: call 931-2000. 

The Boston Opera Theater presents the 
Peter Sellars/Craig Smith production of 
Mozart's The Marriage of Figaro, 
February 2 at the Colonial Theatre: call 
266-8989. 

3 Mustaphas 3, February 5 at Nightstage: 
call 497-8200. 

The American Repertory Theatre pre- 
sents When We Dead Awaken, directed 
by Robert Wilson, February 8 through 
March 9 at Loeb Drama Center: call 547- 
8300. 

Penn & Teller, February 19 through March 
3 at the Colonial Theatre: call (800) 382- 
8080. 

Charlatans UK and the Cavedogs, 
February 26 and 27 at the Paradise: call 
254-5053. 


(Beacon Hill, Fresh Pond, sub- 
urbs) is a horror film about 
creepy goings-on at a movie the- 
ater. 

The Boston Film/Video 
Foundation pays tribute to home- 
grown but hardly provincial tal- 
ent with “Short Cuts: Local 
Artists,” a screening of short 
works by four area artists. Two of 
the pieces are premieres: 
“Passage,” experimental video- 
artist Cindy Kleine’s story of the 
dissolution of a relationship, and 
“More Home Some,” 
sculptor/video/installation artist 
Pia Massie’s study of the word 
“home.” Also on the program are 
Mark Lapore’s “The Sleepers” and 
Phil Solomon’s “Remains To Be 
Seen.” The BF/VF is located at 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston Call 
536-1540. 

MUSIC. Two strong local 
chamber groups convene 
tonight with an ambitious pro- 
gram. The Pro Arte Chamber 
Orchestra and the Boston 
Chamber Music Society pre- 
sent Beethoven’s. Triple 5 
Concerto, Brahms’s Double 
Concerto, and the Boston pre- 
miere of Paul Alan Levi’s 
Transformations of the Heart. 
Pascal Verrot conducts. The per- 
formance begins at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Streets, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $8, $14, and $20, 
with discounts for students and 
seniors. Call 241-5577. 

Francois Couperin, Louis XIV’s 
court composer, is known pri- 
marily for his harpsichord com- 
positions. But Couperin was also 
influenced by the music of the 
Italian Baroque and composed 
many sacred motets for one or 
two voices. Several such pieces 
— his Magnificat, Sept Versets, 
and the cantatas Saluum me fac 
Deus and Ad te levavi, are on the 
program for the Handel & 
Haydn Society’s chamber-music 
program tonight in Old South 
Church, 645 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Also on the bill is Bach’s 
Motet Lobet den Herrn (BWV 
230). Music begins at 8 p.m., and 
tickets are $15; call 266-3605. 
(This program repeats tomorrow 
night in the East India Marine 
Hall of Salem’s Peabody 
Museum.) 

This season’s International 
Early Music Series ends with 
another superior ensemble of 
Renaissance specialists: the 
Taverner Consort, making their 
Boston debut under the wand of 
Andrew Parrott. On the program 
is “Venetian Vespers (1640),” 
which Parrot has compiled from 
Monteverdi’s Selva morale e spiri- 
tuale. It’s presented by the Boston 
Early Music Festival and 
WGBH/FM at 8 p:m. at the 
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FRIDAY: Re-invent the classics or take the tabula rasa approach — New 
Opera Theatre Ensemble opts for the latter. NOTE’s latest, Who Wants To 
Swallow an Elepbant: A Comic and Poignant Musical Exploration of Chronic 
Depression, finds soprano Cherie Magnello singing a text culled from the writ- 
ings of Anne Sexton, Sylvia Plath, Kate Millett, and William Styron. 
Accompanying her on piano is artistic director Roland Tec. Elephant is per- 
formed at Danco Furniture Company, Central Square, Cambridge, so that “the 
audience and the main character can share a mutual space — a giant living 
room of sorts.” It’s presented over the next three weekends; call 266-6669. 


COSSOSSSSSSSSSSSESSEEESHSSSHSSHSESOSESHSSSSSSSSSSHHESHESESSSSESEESSSOHHSSESESHSHSEHESHEEEHEOOE 


SUNDAY: For more than 200 years the tobacco industry kept the wheels of 
Virginia’s economy rolling; the cigarette trade is still a key force in Richmond. 
Over the years, how have those who make those hateful little cylinders persuad- 
ed millions to take up the habit? “Smoke Signals: Cigarettes, Advertising, and the 
American Way of Life,” the new exhibit at Lexington’s Museum of Our National 
Heritage, uses Richmond's cigarette industry to study how changes in technolo- 
gy and marketing have affected American life since the 1880s. Call 861-6559. 
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Church of the Advent, Brimmer 
.and Mount Vernon Streets, 

Beacon Hill. Tickets are $10 to 
$24; call 661-1812 or 262-0650. 

Perennial garage rockers the 
Lyres make their six-week-cycle 
visit to their hometown tonight. 
You can pay homage and shake 
your brains out at Bunratty’s, 186 
Harvard Avenue, Allston. Call 254- 
9820. 


“ 


MUSIC. The king of Beantown 
Rockabilly, Sleepy La Beef, rolls 
into Johnny D’s tonight, 17 
Holland Street, Davis Square, 
Somerville. Call 776-9667. 


Pe 


SWEET CORN TAMALES; 
cold seafood mousse; beef bracci- 
ole stuffed with spinach, pine 
nuts, and red peppers; charred 
tuna carpaccio; chocolate tart with 
caramel sauce; risotto and pasta 
fagioli — have the old salivary 
glands kicked in yet? Well, we 
could continue, but the list of 
goodies goes on and on. They're 
all included in “LifeSavor,” a 
benefit for people with AIDS that 
also features music by Lynne 
Jackson and Mike Palter. Proceeds 
($25) benefit Community 
Servings, an organization that 
delivers hot meals to AIDS 
patients in the Boston area. 
Dozens of highly touted eateries 
are taking part, including the 
Charles Hotel, Legal Seafoods, 
and Hamersley’s Bistro. It starts at 
6 p.m. at Citi, 15 Lansdowne 
Street, Boston; call 330-9630, or 
TicketMaster at 931-2000. 





THEATER. Actress/storyteller 
Roberta Nobleman intertwines her 
own history and that of Virginia 
Woolf's in Masks and Mirrors, 
a piece that uses mime, masks, 
puppets, British dancehall music, 
and an ancient Scottish ballad to 
explore issues of sexual abuse. A 
wine-and-cheese reception fol- 
lows the performance, which 
Starts at 3 p.m. at the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main 
Street, Gloucester. Tickets are $10, 
to benefit Wellspring House of 
Gloucester, a family shelter that 
specializes in providing housing 
and services to the homeless. Call 
(508) 281-3221. 

See drama in the making 
tonight at the Lyric Stage, where 
the Writers League of Boston pre- 
sents Dark Outrageous 
Parables: An Evening of One- 
Acts, in which new works by 
local playwrights Rosanna 
Yamagiwa Alfaro, James 
D’Entremont, and Cynthia Jahn 
are given staged readings. The 
cast include talented actresses 
Rima Miller and Rebecca 
Fasanello. Curtain is at 8 p.m. at 
54 Charles Street, Boston, and 
tickets are $6; call 742-1790. 
ART. In the rolling hills of 
Somerville dwell many creative 
individuals. And each year, in cel- 
ebration, the Somerville Arts 
Council organizes a show of 
works by local artists who have 
won Arts Lottery grants. The 1991 
edition is called “32: An 
Exhibition of 32 Recent Grant 
Winners in the Visual Arts” and 
includes painting, monoprints, 
ceramics, photography, sculpture, 
and site-specific installations. The 
show has an opening reception 
today from 2 to 5 p.m., after which 
there are free performances by 
Lesley Bannatyne, Studebaker 
Movement Theater Company’s co- 
director, and Steven Thomas. It’s 
happening at the Brickbottom 
Gallery, 1 Fitchburg Street, 
Somerville; call 776-3410. 





THE WEEK 
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MUSIC. Treat Her Right front- 
man/guitarist Mark Sandman likes 
to keep busy with multiple pro- 
jects in order to keep his multi- 
faceted musical personality lim- 





FLICKS 





BASED ON VARIETY’S TOP 
TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 


1. HOME ALONE 


2. AWAKENINGS 


3. KINDERGARTEN COP 





4. DANCES WITH WOLVES 





5. FLUGHT OF THE INTRUDER 


6. WHITE FANG 
7. LIONHEART 
8. GREEN CARD 
9. HAMLET 


10. EDWARD SCISSORHANDS 
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ber. Tonight he brings his 
necromantic trio Morphine into 
the Brendan Behan Pub, 378 
Centre Street, Jamaica Plain. 

e Two years 
ago photographer John Rae start- 
ed volunteering at a homeless 
shelter in the South End. His expe- 
riences there inspired him to 
begin a project taking portraits at 
Project Place, Rosie’s Place, and 
Continued on page 4 
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SUNDAY: Those who missed the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center’s rous- 
ing gospel tribute to Martin Luther King Jr. a couple of weeks ago have another 
chance for a fix: Berklee College of Music is throwing its own gospel jubilee, 
featuring the New Jersey Mass Choir (in photo; they sang on Foreigner’s “I 
Want To Know What Love Is”), vocalist Angela Berryman, and the 45-voice 
Berklee College Reverence Gospel Ensemble. Call 262-4998. 


TUESDAY: Novelist Elizabeth 
Forsythe Hailey (in photo) is delv- 
ing into the issue of homelessness. 
Her new book, Home Free, tells of 
how a homeless man whose car 
craps out in front of a rich 
California woman’s house changes 
her life. Hailey reads from the 
book in a WordsWorth Readings 
benefit for the Pine Street Inn 
tonight at the Brattle Theatre. 
Local author Kathleen Hirsch also 
gives a reading, from her non-fic- 
tion portrait of homeless women 
in Boston, Songs from the Alley. 
Activist Jim Stewart introduces 
both writers. Please bring canned 
food for the Cambridge Food 
Pantry Network. Call 354-5201. 
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Continued from page 3 

Crossroads Family Shelter to per- 
sonalize the plight of the home- 
less. The results of his work are 
now on view in the Great Hall of 
Boston Public Library’s main 
branch, 666 Boylston Street. Rae 
has collected interviews and docu- 
mented facts to complement the 
photographs. An opening recep- 
tion takes place tonight from 6 to 8 
p.m. Call 536-5400, extension 366. 


5S 
[TUESDAY 


MUSIC. The duo Jonatha & 
Jennifer have been making 
waves on the local folk scene with 
their witty, affecting lyrics and airy 
vocal harmonies. They’re at 
Johnny D’s, 17 Holland Street, 
Somerville; call 776-9667. 


O 
| WEDNESDAY | 


ART. A Robert Wilson retrospec- 
tive should by definition be a 
kinetic affair, a bustling amalgam 
of words, sound, and light. Such is 
the promise of “Robert Wilson’s 
Vision,” the exhibit that opens 
today at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
The show covers the past 20 years 
of the artist/director’s career and 
includes works on paper, videos, 
furniture, costumes, sculpture, 
theater props, and installations. It 
has been arranged as a journey 
through rooms of different content 
and moods, ranging from austere 
to whimsical. Long-time Wilson 
collaborator Hans Peter Kuhn 
designed the sound environment, 
which features such odd juxtapo- 
sitions as dishes being washed 
and wiped, the piano at a dance 
rehearsal, and the tapping ham- 

| mers of workers laying cobble- 
stones. The MFA is located at 465 
Huntington Avenue, Boston; call 
267-9300. 

THOSE WILD FAUVISTS. 
Fauvism lasted for only a few years 
in the early 1900s, but the French 
art movement played an essential 
role in the evolution of 20th-centu- 
ry art. With its vivid colors and 
expressionist style, fauvism was 
perhaps the first truly modern art. 
Helping fauvists such as Matisse, 
Derain, and Braque decide on con- 
tent was one happy element: the 
pleasure principle. That is the per- 
spective offered by “Fauvism: 
The Pleasures and Terrors of 
Hedonism,” a lecture by Brandeis 
University professor Pamela Allara 
in the Museum of Fine Arts’ Remis 
Auditorium at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are 
$7.50; call 267-9300, extension 306. 
MUSIC. One of the classic 
sounds of '60s jazz was Joe 
Henderson’s gritty, intelligent 
tenor sax. Tonight he comes into 
the Regattabar with pianist David 
Valentine, bassist Rufus Reid, and 
drummer Mike Hyman. The R- 
bar’s in the Charles Hotel, Harvard 
Square; call 876-7777. 


rd 


THEATER. Six city dwellers strug- 
gle to bare their souls in Double 
Vision, a new play by Barbara 
Blumenthal, whose absurdist com- 
edy Boy Girl Boy Girl won the 1988 
Clauder Competition. It’s the culmi- 
nation of the New Ehrlich Theatre’s 
NEWorks Festival (a two-month 
celebration of new plays produced 
in conjunction with 
UMass/Boston). At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m., and 
tickets are $15, with discounts for 
students and seniors. Call 482-6316. 
| SALON. Killer Diller, Clyde 
Edgerton’s latest novel, is set ina 
small North Carolina Baptist College 
with amenities like a “Nutrition 
House,” where plump Christians 











can simultaneously become svelte 
and gain wisdom, and the “BOTA” 
(Back on Track Again) Halfway 
House, where aspiring criminals are 
taught wholesome Baptist values. 
Edgerton reads from the tale as part 
of this season’s Harvard Book Store 
author series in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall of the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square. It’s free and starts at 
6 p.m., followed by a 
reception/autographing session at 
the Harvard Book Store Cafe on 
Newbury Street. Call 536-5400, 
extension 336. 
PERFORMANCE. In 
Pandora’s Box, Kathy Marmor’s 
multi-media piece that “reveals 
how ancient mythologies con- 
struct and maintain sexual identi- 
ties,” the myths of Medusa, Eve, 
and Pandora are updated to fit 
into the scenery of 1991. Marmor 
presents the work through 
Saturday at Mobius, 354 Congress 
Street, Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $6, $4 for students 
and seniors. Call 542-7416. 
MUSIC. Have Killing Joke 
mellowed? Let’s hope not. Here’s 
thrash with a dance-floor beat, at 
AXIS, on Lansdowne Street in 
Boston. Call 262-2424. 

We hadn’t noticed a shortage of 
heavy-metal rock the last time we 
looked around, but just in case 
your ears aren't ringing, the 
Teutonic LA metalheads WWIII 
come into the Channel tonight. 
And don’t let the name get you 
down. According to frontman 
Mandy Lion, what the band are 
really about is sex: “That’s what 
we are, a sex band, nothing politi- 
cal.” The 18-plus show also 
includes Tommy Gun & the Hit 
Squad, Sado Christ, and BFD. The 
club’s located at 25 Necco Street, 
Boston; call 451-1905. 


5S 


| FILM. One of Milos Forman’s 
first movies, Loves of a Blonde 
(1965), might also be his best. His 
then-wife, Hana Brejchova, is 
exquisitely fragile as a young 
Czech factory worker from the 
provinces who falls for a city 
smoothie who lives with his par- 
ents. Ranging from broad comedy 
to somber pathos without a single 
sour or Oversweet note, this film 
brought world attention to the 
burgeoning Czech New Wave. At 
the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. Call 547-6979. 
THEATER. When We Dead 
Awaken, Henrik Ibsen’s final 
play, details the waning days of an 
elderly sculptor as he looks back 
on his career, measuring his life 
and fame against that of his model 
and chief muse. An eagerly await- 
ed production of the work, direct- 
ed by Robert (the CIVIL wars) 
Wilson, with an English-version 
text by American Repertory 
Theatre honcho Robert Brustein, 
opens tonight at the ART. The cast 
include Alvin Epstein, Mario 
Arrambide, longtime Wilson col- 
laborator Sheryl Sutton, and vener- 
able tap dancer Charles “Honi” 
Coles. It’s presented at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $17 to $35. Call 
547-8300. (See story on page 6.) 

Joe and Mag are young, full of 

promise, and about to say “I do”; 
Andy and Hanna are in their late 
50s and can’t so much as cuddle 
without having Hanna’s elderly 
mother accuse them of improper 
behavior. Brian Friel contrasts two 
very different kinds of Irish 
courtship in The Lovers, a bitter- 
sweet evening of two one-act 
plays. It’s at the Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $12 to 
$22. Call (508) 454-3926. 


(Carolyn Clay, Ted 
Drozdowski, Jon Garelick, Peter 
| Keough, and Charles Taylor 
| helped out this week.) 
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TUESDAY: Superchunk hail from North Carolina, by way of the Sex Pistols, 
Dinosaur Jr., the MC-5, and every garage band stocked with pissed-off kids lack- 
ing the sense to play with their amps at less than 10. Their new album, the 
aptly titled Superchunk, tumbles like a reckless bullet, tearing a nasty, raw hole 
through the fabric of fashionably sensitive post-punk. “Turn it up and burn it 
up” is their motto. And they’ll prove it at the Middle East, where they share a 
bill with Urge Overkill and others. Call 354-8238. 


WEDNESDAY: The after-death experience so popular now because of Ghost 
got one of its first and weirdest treatments in Jean Cocteau’s Orpheus (1949). 
Death is a cold, vampy princess with a penchant for mirrors in this surreal 

retelling of the Greek myth, and her hellions wear leather and ride motorcy- 
cles. Dreamlike and absurd, it is also insidiously moving as Death falls in love 
and finds she too must die. At the Harvard Film Archive. Call 495-4700. 


FRIDAY THE 8TH: So you thought Spike Lee was pretty strong stuff? Two 
decades before Do the Right Thing, Melvin Van Peebles was practicing revolution- 
ary filmmaking, arousing audiences (the film was rated X “by an all-white jury”) 
with his raw, outrageous, and often hilarious Sweet Sweetback’s Baadasssss 
Song (1972). This story of a black man (played by Van Peebles) whose career as a 
sex act for white folks ends when he kills a policeman mercilessly dissects and 
satirizes contemporary black and white society. Van Peebles himself will be on 
hand at the screening, at the Museum of Fine Arts. Call 267-9300, extension 446. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


Britain’s been turning out some mighty fine ’60s- 
shimmery bands these past couple of years. Take 
the Charlatans UK, for instance. On their debut, 
Some Friendly (Beggars Banquet), all those fluid 
harmonies and dancing keyboards make for a 
batch of great, trance-inducing tunes. There’s 
another three and a half weeks before the band 
play the Paradise on February 26 and 27, but tickets 
are going fast, especially since the Cavedogs are 
opening. Call 254-2052. 
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Black-comic hoodlums Penn and Teller are on their way 
to the Colonial Theatre with 450-pound refrigerator, 
anvil, bear trap, and psychic gorilla in tow. Primed to 
anger earnest magicians everywhere, the duo go merri- 
ly about revealing the tricks of conventional sleight-of- 
hand. (Says Penn, “Magicians who hate us will hate us 
even more when they see us do a sawing-in-half type 
trick with clear plexiglass boxes.”) The “Refrigerator 
Tour” stops at the theater from February 19 through 
March 3. Call (800) 382-8080. 





Booker Fenton Hollander has lined up an especially 
hefty 13-week schedule for the Regattabar’s sixth- 
anniversary festival, beginning with the Wynton (in 
photo) Marsalis Septet in the ballroom on February 
16 (former Marsalis sideman Marcus Roberts plays 
solo piano in the bar that night). Other events 
include the Eddie Palmieri octet, the Ron Carter-Jim 
Hall duo, Stan Getz and Kenny Barron, Ruth Brown 
and Friends, and the McCoy Tyner Trio. The festival 
also features some promising pairings and guest 
appearances. Cuban trumpet wizard Arturo 
Sandoval winds up his weekend in the Regattabar 
(March 17) by crossing the hall to guest with Dizzy 
Gillespie’s quintet in the ballroom. And it’s likely 
that vibist Gary Burton will visit his former side- 
man Chick Corea (March 24). The series ends the 
weekend of May 17 with Sonny Rollins in the ball- 
room and Elvin Jones in the bar. Call 876-7777. (The 
series is sponsored by the Phoenix and WFNX.) 
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NEXT WEEKEND 


National Theatre of the Deaf 


avid Hays was an award-winning Broadway set designer 
Dp: he first attended a sign-language play. Thoroughly 

enamored by the grace of hands in motion, he went on to 
found the National Theatre of the Deaf, a troupe of deaf and hear- 
ing actors who combine sign language 
and words. Now in its 25th season, the 
NTD has earned tremendous praise 
everywhere from New York to New 
Zealand. In the past the company has 
performed classics such as the Odyssey 
and Volpone, as well as staging non- 
theatrical works such as The Hero with 
a Thousand Faces. 

Hays’s latest choice, One More 
Spring, stands as a surprising one, if 
only because most people have never 
heard of Robert Nathan, whose like- 
named novel the play is based on. Set 
during the Depression, One More 
Spring tells the story of three homeless 
people living in a tool shed in Central 
Park and resorting to crime — slaughtering pigeons and stealing 
zoo pigs, for instance — in order to survive. Although the theme 
of desperation is a contemporary one, Hays says he did not 
choose the story for its timeliness. Rather he was drawn to the 
simple lyricism of its love-story theme. Nathan’s dry wit no doubt 
added to the story’s appeal. 


One More Spring 





Hays’s goal is to present work so perfectly that audiences feel 
convinced it can in no way be improved on. Merely staging a 
work “so that deaf people can have the fun of doing [it) — that’s 
the worst thing in the world.” He intends for audiences to leave 
the theater with the conviction that “this language, this text, the 
way it’s done, is what this piece of literature was born to do.” 

People sometimes inadvertently replace that “of” in NTD’s name 
with the word “for” — a mistake that 
can have fateful repercussions. As Hays 
explains, “We are subject to people's 
inattention to words, short words, 
which can be very important. We came 
into Bombay once, and there was this 
billboard maybe 14 feet high and 30 
feet wide which said ‘Come to the 
National Theatre for the Deaf.’ And then 
of course they’re standing around sur- 
prised that nobody came, except a few 
deaf people, naturally. Sloppy work, 
and it’s damaging to us when people 
make that mistake. We had a T-shirt 
once which said “OF the deaf,” which 
we'd send to journalists who’d goofed.” 

The National Theatre of the Deaf per- 
form One More Spring February 7 through 9 at the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre. The Little Theatre of the Deaf, the NTD’s off- 
spring company, performs February 7 and 8. Call TicketMaster at 
931-2000, or call the Emerson Stage Box Office at 578-8785 
(VOICE or TTY). 

— AF 











The Brendan Behan Pub, 
which has been serving up 
Galway atmosphere and 
Guinness on tap in Jamaica 
Plain’s Hyde Square for years, is 
now Offering music three nights a 
week. Acts are being organized 
by Chris Murphy, who resists 
being identified as a booker or 
promoter. Rather, Murphy, who 
played mandolin and fiddle for 
the currently dormant Border 
Patrol, says simply, “I didn’t like 
trudging around town to see 
bands. So I decided to bring them 
to the pub where I like to drink.” 

You'll need a family tree of 
Boston bands to figure out who’s 
who on Monday nights. 
Upcoming acts include Treat Her 
Right lead man Mark Sandman 
and Morphine on February 4, the 
Walkers on February 11, and Dave 
Champagne (also of Treat Her 
Right) and his Jazz Popes on 
February 18. 

On Tuesday nights, Irish music 
is on the bill. On most 
Wednesdays, you'll hear the 
Brendan Behan Bluegrass Band, 
which features Murphy and 
friends Jimmy Ryan (who picks 
the mandolin for the Blood 
Oranges) and John McGann (a 
formal national bluegrass-guitar 
champ). There is never a cover 
charge. 


Jordan Hall 


With its perfect acoustics, inti- 
mate size, hefty schedule of inter- 
national touring artists, and free 
recitals by the New England 
Conservatory’s world-class facul- 
ty, Jordan Hail has, for music 
lovers, long been one of the best 
deals in town. This year the NEC 
kicks off a $25 million fund-rais- 
ing drive that will include restora- 
tion of the hall. 

The celebration begins today, 
February 1, with the NEC Opera 
Theater’s production of Puccini's 
La Bohéme, and continues 
throughout the month with an 
especially heavy schedule of 
exciting free concerts. On 
February 10, Mstislav 
Rostropovich will lead the NEC 
Symphony in a benefit concert. 
Special guests include composer 
Gian Carlo Menotti, actress 
Celeste Holm, and cellist (and 
NEC president) Laurence Lesser. 
On the program will be Menotti’s 
Fantasia for Violoncello and 
Orchestra (with Lesser), Saint- 
Saéns’s Carnival of the Animals 
(with Holm narrating), 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet 
Fantasy Overture, and “Jordan 
Hall in the World of Music: A 
Visual Tribute,” narrated by New 
York Philharmonic radio 
announcer Martin Bookspan. The 
performance begins at 6 p.m.; 
tickets are $50. Tickets for La 
Bobéme are $10, or $5 for stu- 
dents and seniors. Call 262-1120, 
extension 428. 


— Gail Ross; 
Jon Garelick 
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Robert Wilson comes to town 


At the ART: 
When We Dead Awaken, a drama by Henrik 


Ibsen, in a new English version by Robert 
Brustein, adapted and directed by Robert Wilson, 
will be presented by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, Cambridge. 
Previews begin Friday, February 8; performances 
run through March 9. Performance times: 
Tuesday through Friday at 8 p.m., Saturday at 2 
and 8 p.m., Sunday at 2 and 7 p.m. Tickets are 
$17-$55. The box-office number is 547-8300. 


At the MFA: 

“Robert Wilson’s Vision,” a retrospective 
curated by Trevor Fairbrother, will open at the 
Museum of Fine Arts on Wednesday, February 6, 
and will run through April 21. The exhibition 
will also include a sound environment commis- 
sioned from long-time Wilson collaborator Hans 
Peter Kuhn. For information, call 267-9300 
extension 363 or 800, or 267-9377. 
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Visionary position 
Robert Wilson on art and the ART 


by Carolyn Clay 


hen Robert Wilson was a wee 
thing — in Waco, of all places — 
he used to get up in the middle 


of the night, pull all the glasses out of his 
family’s kitchen cabinets, rearrange them 
on the floor, and put them back on the 
shelves. “It was such a mess,” he recalls, 
“and it was disturbing to me. I think I 
always, for better or worse, had this obses- 
sion with visual order.” 

Now, at 49, Wilson is bigger — a truly 
imposing Texan sporting Mies van der 
Rohe’s spectacles and Herman Munster’s 


: wardrobe. And he organizes his shimmer- 


ing wares on the shelves of the world’s 
stage, creating the hypnotic and painterly, 
often large-scale works that have made 
him the favorite American genius of state- 
subsidized European theater and opera 
companies. In the United States, of course, 
the director/designer is more subject to the 
headaches of a prophet in his own land 
(including, probably, the inability to turn a 
profit in his own land). 

He does, however, have a base of sorts, 
in addition to the obligatory New York 
one, at Cambridge’s American Repertory 
Theatre, where his productions of the 
CIVIL warS (the Cologne section), Alcestis, 
The Knee Plays, and Heiner Miiller’s 
Quartet have been shown. And on 
February 8, ART will present the world pre- 
miere of Wilson’s sure-to-be-controversial 
rendering of Ibsen’s last play, When We 
Dead Awaken, in a new English version by 
Robert Brustein. This will coordinate with 
the opening on February 6, at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, of “Robert Wilson’s Vision,” a 

major retrospective of drawings, paint- 

ings, video, furniture, and sculpture by 

the director — many of the pieces origi- 
nally created for his theater works. 

Wilson, therefore, is in town 

doing double duty — no problem for 

a man who is usually at work on 

more pieces, in more parts of the 

world, than would constitute a less 


prolific artist’s life work and the . 


entire routing schedule of Pan 
Am. Ask him what he’s up to 
and he replies — like a robot 
but more thoughtfully — “I’m 
working on the following 
projects. I’m doing three 
Mozart operas: The Magic 
Flute, in Paris, Don Gio- 
vanni in Berlin, and Ido- 
meneo in Prague. I’m 
doing three Wagner 
operas: Parsifal, this 
Easter, in Hamburg, 
Lobengrin in Zurich, 
and Tristan in Paris. 
I’m thinking about 

them as trilogies. 
“Then I’m doing 
two Philip Glass op- 
eras, new operas, 
one called Through 
the Eye of the Ra- 
ven and the other 
The Palace of Ara- 
bian Knights. I just 
did the Tom Waits 
opera [with book by 
William S. Bur- 
roughs] The Black 
Rider, and I’m doing a 
new opera with Tom 
Waits, Alice in Won- 
derland. I’m creating 
two musical-theater 
works, one in Madrid 
and one in Caracas, for 
the ’92 celebration of the 
explorers. And Susan 
Sontag just wrote a play for 
me — I’m doing that, I don’t 
know where. It’s called Alice in Bed.” 
In other words, some higher-toned version 
of If It’s Tuesday, This Must Be Belgium is 

playing in the guy’s brain. 

This Tuesday, however, it’s Cambridge 
— where the academic community may 
soon erupt like Mount St. Helens over 
Wilson’s spin on that icon of the drawing 
room, Henrik Ibsen. The Norwegian 
dramatist’s final play, admittedly, is no 
Hedda Gabler but a strange beast breath- 
ing guilty preachments and expressionism. 
Still, it’s unlikely that When We Dead 
Awaken, with its aging sculptor and autho- 
rial stand-in Rubek walking into an 


avalanche with his one-time muse Irene, 
has ever been before, or ever will be 
again, punctuated by interludes of tap 
dance and sad tunes of love gone wrong 
written by vaudeville legend and fledgling 
Wilson collaborator Charles “Honi” Coles. 

Getting the professorial pacemakers off 
the fritz, though, won't be any harder than 
getting Wilson to elucidate. Like his friend 
Susan Sontag, he’s “against interpretation” 
— which is why, though Ibsen in general 
doesn’t interest him, When We Dead 
Awaken does. “My theater is not an inter- 
pretive theater,” he intones. “I’m not inter- 
ested in interpreting any play. I’m not a 
director who's interested in psychology; 
I’m not interested in psychology at all.” 
You might say that, when it comes to the 
human mind, Wilson, in his dreamlike 
treks through time and space, puts it on 
the stage rather than on the couch. 

“I think that in this play there is some- 
thing we can’t explain,” he says, “and 
that’s a reason to do it. If we can explain 
something, then it’s finished; there’s no 
point to do it.” 

Which might come as a relief to old 
Ibsen, who's had his biographical and psy- 
chological crannies ransacked by a centu- 
ry’s worth of critics, all looking to explain 
this mysterious “dramatic epilogue” in 
terms of the artist’s guilt about the human 
havoc he had wreaked in pursuing his life 


Theater 


work. In the play, the sculptor Rubek, 
recently returned from abroad to his native 
Norway, is unhappily vacationing at a spa 
sandwiched between the mountains and 
the fjords (great Wilson fodder). There he 
encounters the woman who, as a young 
model, was the inspiration for his master- 
work — and who, though walking around, 
claims to be deader than the proverbial 
doornail. Practically pushing his young 
wife into the arms of a brutish but vital 
bear hunter, Rubek ascends with the 
arguably addled Irene into the mountain 
mists of love and death. 

For Wilson — who, when discussing his 
work, speaks in a manner as cryptic as the 
work itself — the key to the mystery is 
Irene. “We don’t know who this character 
Irene is. We have no experience for her, 
sO we can’t really fix an idea about her but 
must think about her in multiple ways.” To 
this end, he has divided the role between 
two actresses, both of whom play Irene 
and her companion/keeper the Nun. “This 
was a play written at the end of the last 
century, but it may be the beginning of a 
20th-century way of thinking about the- 
ater. And one of the phenomena of our 
time is called schizophrenia. The splitting 
of the atom. The splitting of the mind. I 
began to think about this character: it was 
a woman with her shadow, but there was 
also something split within the mind of 
this person.” 

It was actually ART capo Robert 
Brustein who suggested that Wilson tackle 
the visionary, scenically demanding late- 
Ibsen play. Anticipating author-protection 
problems (William Arrowsmith had in fact 
refused to let Wilson use his translation of 
Alcestis), Brustein volunteered to do the 
English version himself, making it as lean a 
machine as would suit the director whose 
protracted early works were silent displays 
of scenic and spatial brilliance and who 
later referred to texts, when he used them, 
as “words that were like — weather. You 
didn’t have to think about them but look 
through them. They were part of the envi- 
ronment.” 

So, what did Wilson want carved away? 
“One of the things that didn’t interest me 
sO very much was when Ibsen starts to 
explain himself. I tried to get rid of that as 
much as possible. Especially for an artist to 
explain himself is particularly bothersome 
to me. And there was something more 
important in the play that didn’t have any- 
thing to do with that. That was this artist 
going through this crisis, his meeting this 
character Irene, and the dreamlike quality 
of the play. It’s very fascinating. It’s a very 
strange play, unlike anything else. People 
don’t know how to deal with it. 

“We're going through this period in the 
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theater — naturalism.” The courtly, soft- 
spoken Wilson practically spits the word 
out. “I hate naturalism. I go see these 
plays; I saw five or six plays last summer 
on Broadway, naturalistic plays, and they 
think they’re performing in a naturalistic 
manner. But it’s the most unnatural kind 
of behavior I’ve ever seen. I don’t under- 
stand it. It’s so stupid, and it’s full of lies. I 
mean, they’re having all these ‘experi- 
ences’ on stage, and it’s just unbearable 
for me. I think the more formal theaters, 
which are full of the artificial, are much 
more natural. There’s more mental space. 
There’s time to reflect, to think. They 
seem much closer to nature than this the- 
ater we call naturalism.” 

Even when approaching a classical text, 
Wilson eschews the literal, “exterior” 
approach he attributes to most of Western 
theater. He devises a “visual book” of ges- 
tures — “structure in space,” he says, 
sounding architectural, as usual. Often this 
libretto of movement stands in marked 
juxtaposition to the “audio book” — as 
Wilson refers to, say, King Lear or When 
We Dead Awaken as written. 

“I read the text, and then I make the 
movements independent of the text. I do 
that so that the gestures don’t illustrate the 
text. Because the tendency, once you start 
with the text, is to have the gestures sec- 
ond it. And that’s so boring. I see that all 
the time in the theater, and it doesn’t inter- 
est me. What I see is what I see, and what I 
hear is what I hear. But in most theater, 
what we see is unresolved, un-thought 
about, sort of subservient to what we 
hear.” Wilson, on other hand, seeks to 
make the text “transparent” — a pane 
through which the audience peers at many 
meanings. 

“You have to just let yourself go and 
experience it. If you intellectualize it, it 
doesn’t work. You get lost, or you miss 
something. You can think about it after 
you leave the theater, but you’re not going 
to figure it out at that moment. It’s not 
something that has a conclusion; it remains 
open-ended. We go home, and some time 
later we have ideas about it. It isn’t fin- 
ished when we leave the theater.” 

This idea of art as a continuum in time 
and space — some of Wilson’s early works 
lasted longer than a ’30s dance marathon; 
and the landmark Einstein on the Beach 
ran five hours — finds its way into the 
rehearsal hall as well. “I’m always saying 
to the actors, ‘When you start to walk, 
don’t start to move, because you’re already 
moving. When you start to speak, it’s not 
an interruption of what’s happening; it’s a 
continuation. Because there’s no such 
thing as no movement, there’s no such 
thing as no sounds.’ Einstein, when asked 
by a reporter to repeat what he had just 
said, said, ‘There’s no need for me to 
repeat what I just said because it’s all the 
same thought.’ ” 

But if Wilson talks like a swami (and 
looks like a slightly avant-garde Master of 
the Universe), his focus is intense. 
Tellingly, this most composition-oriented 
of theater artists is most fervent when dis- 
cussing his meticulous designs for the 
stage as, well, fine art. 

“I think it’s interesting now that we have 
this museum show and this theater show, 
and there’s something that’s never been, 
maybe, made clear. But to me a drawing 
was always a drawing and never an illus- 
tration of a play. And a chair, or object, in 
the play was never a prop or decoration 
for the play but a piece of sculpture. And I 
think now we have a chance to examine 
these objects, these drawings, as works on 
their own, seen outside the context of the 
theater, in a museum space. Just as the 
visual book of gestures can be seen, per- 
haps, absent of the text, these objects can 
stand on their own and are not just decora- 
tions for a text. 

“No one will really know what I did in 
the CIVIL warS 100 years from now, but 
the objects will remain, the drawings will 
remain. I never made the drawings as illus- 
trations for the plays. They’re just draw- 
ings. The medium is different. The light is 
different — although I’m constructing light 
on a piece of paper with charcoal or 
graphite, the process is different because 
the medium is different. Maybe you could 
say something about that so that people 
look at it that way and not as theatrical 
props. I don’t like that word; I hate that 
word.” 

Ibsen, you realize, had it easier. His 
vision was locked into the words and 
could never be dismissed as decoration. 
“Robert Wilson’s Vision,” on the other 
hand, can’t be shut up in a book, or even 
in a museum. As he might say to Ibsen, 
infuriating the academics, “It’s bigger than 
both of us.” 





Ed Shea and Allen Oliver: another lefty cartoon parable ? 





RON MANVILLE/TRINITY REPERTORY COMPANY 


Stream of conscience 
Water is heavy on the principle 


by Bill Marx 


THE WATER PRINCIPLE, by Eliza 
Anderson. Directed by Judith Swift. 
Set designed by David A. Rotondo. 
Costumes by Marilyn Salvatore. 
Lighting by Jeff Clark. With Dee 
Pelletier, Ed Shea, and Allen Oliver. At 
Trinity Repertory Company, Provi- 
dence, through February 3. 


ome kinds of plays don’t seem to 
have much of a future. And toward 


the top of the list, right after dysfunc- 
tional-family screeds about moms and 
dads who didn’t say “I love you” as regu- 
larly as taking out the garbage, are sagas 
about the day after the Apocalypse. 

At least in the movies, you have Mad 
Max-inspired special effects, as well as 
bone-crunching fights alternating with car 
chases for precious supplies of gas or 
water, to ameliorate adolescent philosoph- 
ical overlay. But in the theater, which 
hasn’t Tinseltown’s razzle-dazzle, what 
you end up with are symbol-laden civics 
lessons — cornball cavemen scouring the 
post-nuke countryside for “living séed” in 
Edward Bond’s The Tin Can People, crazy 
pregnant women sunbathing along,an irra- 
diated lake in Charles Anastas’s The 
Children of Sunset Lake. When the earth 
dies for real, it’s going to be horrible 
beyond our dreams; on stage there’s usual- 
ly enough unintentional humor to turn 


megadeath into a laughing matter. 

Eliza Anderson’s The Water Principle is 
one of those frighteningly earnest “Save 
the Earth” plays, with allegorically named 
characters waging a fixed contest for the 
hearts and minds of the audience (would 
those who want the world turned into a 
cesspool please raise their hands?). But I 
don’t want to imply that the playwright 
doesn’t have a future. Her play won the 
1990 Clauder Competition in Playwriting, 
earning this workshop production by the 
Trinity Repertory Company. And an earlier 
script by Anderson garnered the American 
College Theatre Festival National Student 
Playwriting Award. 

Cool and crisp, The Water Principle 
moves along with laconic assurance; its 
scenes are mercifully short, so that the 
play never becomes embarrassing propa- 
ganda or falls into camp, a la Panic in the 
Year Zero, And Anderson’s survivors don’t 
speechify so much as deliver brief position 
papers, brusque ideological credos. Still, 
we're never in doubt as to which side to 
root for, and dullness settles in like a 
Nuclear Winter. 

Set in some undefined place and time, 
The Water Principle is about Addie 
(Adam) and her single-minded quest to 
protect a river she believes runs near her 
shack in the woods. Alone, subsisting on a 
diet of worms, occasionally talking to dead 
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pigeons, she could be nuts. But as 
Anderson makes abundantly clear (each 
character provides exegesis), Addie’s as 
crazy as a saint — a maternal figure who 
forgoes pleasure to “provide a counterbal- 
ance to the destruction.” 

Addie is one of those abstract characters 
who are more authorial whim than human; 
not only won't she consider physical vio- 
lence to protect herself, she doesn’t even 
condone stealing food. Christ, even Jean 
Valjean lifted a loaf of bread. And Addie 
needs all the strength she can get when into 
her Garden of Eden pops Weed (get it?), a 
loco capitalist who wants to develop her 
land into “Weed’s Wonderland,” though 
starvation has cut the tourist trade down to 
nada. He’ll do anything to get Addie off her 
land — steal her traps, poison her food, 
murder her. Snidely Whiplash was a nicer 
guy, but then he didn’t symbolize American 
greed gone ga-ga. 

The third part of this Hegelian triad, 
Skimmer (“flies close to the surface”), is a 
liberal, a man in the middle who tries play- 
ing both sides of the fence for his own 
good. When he needs cans of beans, he 
works for Weed; if he wants sex, he agrees 
with Addie. Anderson’s political agenda 
necessitates Skimmer’s transformation 
from shiftlessness to caring, from selfish- 
ness to responsibility. Eventually he sides 
with Addie and takes an ax to the man 
who's offed Motlier Nature personified. 

Thus The Water Principle is another 
lefty cartoon parable about middle-class 
inaction. Instead of riling an audience by 
pointing out the economic sacrifices 
in.iierent in conservation, Anderson turns 
Skimmer into a Rambo gone radical, a 
rebel without a conscience. And this sim- 
pleminded catharsis develops, all too 
neatly, from the script’s survivalist melo- 
drama. 

Aside from the silly ending, Anderson 
manages to keep the lid on giggles, 
though Addie’s repeated derogatory refer- 
ence to sex as “sticking my legs in the air 
for you” sounds pretty ridiculous after a 
while. (Couldn’t Skimmer trade a can of 
beans for a copy of the Kama-Sutra and 
get this woman out of the dead-roach 
position?) Anderson doesn’t seem to think 
that the world is going to get better unless 
we subordinate pleasure to duty. And fine 
Trinity actors Ed Shea, Allen Oliver, and 
Dee Pelletier can’t manage to pack much 
enjoyment into the grim proceedings. 

In an recent interview, Anderson, a phi- 


losophy graduate of the University of New 


Hampshire, admitted she has a tendency 
toward the didactic but added that she also 
has an invisible writing partner who tells 
her “You’re boring me” when she goes too 
far. Before we can lend a serious ear to 
Anderson’s preachments, the playwright’s 
goirig to have to listen a little more closely 
to herself. Q 





New Bedford on Avon 


But Othello sinks in Mass Bay 


by Bill Marx 


THE LUNATIC, THE LOVER, AND THE 
POET, an evening of Shakespeare 
compiled and performed by Brian 
Bedford. Presented by the University 
of Lowell Center for the Arts at Durgin 
Hall, University of Lowell. (Closed.) 


OTHELLO, by William Shakespeare. 
Directed by Mike Allard. Costumes by 
Lauren Allard. With Chuck Baker, 
Charlie Broderick, Al Fairbrother, 
William Farrier, Lauren Ashly Fon- 
diller, Don Hovey, Judi Ann Mavon, 
Michael Patrick McSheffrey, Noelle 
Messier, Edward R. Sorrell, and Adam 
Weinberg. Presented by the Mass Bay 
Theatre Company at the Performance 
Place, Thursdays through Saturdays 


through February 16. 


uggling the three forms of madness 

referred to in the title of his enjoyable 

one-man celebration of Shakespeare, 
actor Brian Bedford easily qualifies as a 
superb lover of the Bard, though he’s less 
convincing playing a madman. As to his 
claim on the poet’s mantle, evidence 
would have to be found in another show. 
The Lunatic, the Lover, and the Poet, 
superbly spoken, laced with dry wit, and 
bejeweled with anecdotes, is nonetheless 
a quaint, rather than lyrical, presentation 
of Shakespeare’s verse. Strung along a 
slender autobiographical chain of legend 
and conjecture, it recalls the pieties of 
another, more innocent age — one that 
believed Shakespeare must’ve been 





bummed out about the Dark Lady when 
he wrote Hamlet. Of course, what with 
today’s deconstructionist critics assuring us 
that Shakespeare never existed, Bedford’s 
sentimental belief in the Bard’s sex glands 
is somewhat comforting. 

And why complain about any opportuni- 
ty to hear the Tony and Obie Award-win- 
ning actor who for the past 10 years has 
been a staple at Canada’s Stratford Shake- 
speare Festival, a wizardly performer 
whose Bardian range is astonishing? Able 
to bellyflop gracefully from comedy to 
tragedy, Bedford’s the Lon Chaney of 
Shakespearean actors, a man of a thousand 
Elizabethan faces: past roles have included 
Ariel (to John Gielgud’s Prospero), 
Shylock, Malvolio, Angelo, Leontes, 
Bottom, Richard II, Brutus, and Macbeth. 

So The Lunatic, the Lover, and the Poet 
is a civilized pleasure just in the chance it 
affords us to hear Bedford wind his mel- 
lifluous vocal cords and honeyed tongue 
around Shakespeare’s word music, tripping 
from early bits of Titus Andronicus and 
Love's Labour's Lost to selected sonnets and 
winding up with meatier chunks of Hamlet 
and King Lear. Perhaps because of the 
show’s cut-and-paste form, Bedford’s best 
moments are comic — when he creates 
idiosyncratic characters rather than roving, 
somewhat stiffly, through purple patches 
of poetry. I’m not holding my breath for 
the actor’s somewhat neurasthenic Lear, 
but his Bottom, the consummate pop-eyed 
amateur, is indelible deli ham, and his 
Malvolio, a pie-eyed peacock with the 





snort of a pig, is a matchless study in 
addlepated self-deception. 

Bedford piles all these riches under a 
flimsy canopy of biographical legend, for 
example recounting the rumor that as a 
young butcher the Bard would “kill a calf 
in high style and make a speech.” But a lit- 
tle evidence of Shakespeare’s humanity 
goes a long way; surely it’s more important 
that the Bard was genius than it is that he 
was as goofy as the rest of us. 

Moreover, this show’s air of placid reas- 
surance ultimately makes it inferior to Ian 
McKellen’s marvelous one-man homage to 
the Bard, which is a fascinating explo- 
ration of how a great performer goes 
about interpreting and delivering the 
verse, actor and language becoming one. 
The recently knighted McKellen is a vol- 
canic and unpredictable thespian — you're 
never quite sure how a line is going to 
shoot out of his mouth. Bedford's title, The 
Lunatic, the Lover, and the Poet, may 
promise hot-blooded passion, but there’s 
no fire in the actor’s belly. 

Still, Bedford is the abdominal torch 
compared to the abominable showmen 
cast in the Mass Bay Theatre Company’s 
Othello. This unbearably inept production 
— I scrammed into the night at intermis- 
sion — envisions Othello as a sequel to 
The Godfather, with the jealous one, sport- 
ing a silver suit and pinkish shoes, taking 
after Desdemona like a pimp who’s been 
double-crossed by one of his girls. As 
Othello, Bill Farrier acts as if he expected 
his own noggin, rather like the horse’s 
head in the movie, to be laid on his bed. 
The rest of the company, carrying gats and 
dropping two-ton Italian accents, mumble 
the verse a la Marlon Brando. When actors 
and director put a play like Othello in 
cement galoshes, it’s the Bard who should 
call in the hit men. QO 











Democracy in action 


he past month has seen historical 
| discussions about wars that came 
too quickly, or didn’t come soon 
enough, or shouldn’t have come at all. But 
Black History Month is a reminder that 
sweeping changes in a society do not 
always come from war. The civil-rights 
movement and the African-American con- 
tribution to our culture are rarely given as 
much attention as the “unifying” war 
efforts led by an elite few, but they are 
more democratic in nature and as alive 
today as ever. Here are some local high- 
lights of the month’s celebrations; for more 
ideas, check the special “Black History 
Month” listings in all February issues of the 
Phoenix. 

Appearances by two African-American 
authors with growing reputations mark the 
first week of Black History Month. First, 
poet and playwright Derek Walcott reads 
from his works on February 3 at 3 p.m. at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. The St. Lucia- 
born Walcott won a “genius” grant from 
the MacArthur Foundation in 1981 and an 
Obie award in 1971 for his play Dream on 
Monkey Mountain. His epic poem 
Omeros, which takes its title from the mod- 
ern Greek form of Homer’s name, was 
published last year and greeted with more 
praise; and his new play, Steel, opens at 
the American Repertory Theatre on April 
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Black History Month in Boston 


by Bob Sullivan 


Urban Bush Women: combining African dance with the cultural traditions of the rural South 


3. Despite these achievements, Walcott is 
not too hard to find in Boston; he teaches 
at Boston University and directs the 
Boston Playwrights’ Workshop there. 

Novelist John Edgar Wideman speaks 
at Wheaton College on February 7 at 4:30 
p.m. The school is a bit off the beaten 
path, between Boston and Providence, in 
the town of Norton — which is a bit ironic, 
since Wideman’s novels have been 
acclaimed for their depictions of life in 
inner-city black neighborhoods. He won 
the PEN/Faulkner Award for Fiction in 
1983 (and critics’ comparisons to Faulkner 
himself are prominent on the covers of 
Wideman’s books) for Sent for You 
Yesterday, part of a trilogy of novels set in 
Homewood, a black neighborhood in 
Pittsburgh. His latest novel, Philadelphia 
Fire, revives memories of the police’s dis- 
astrous attack on the radical MOVE organi- 
zation in that city. The deliberate bombing 
of the group’s headquarters caused a fire 
that destroyed nearly a block of rowhous- 
es. Wideman now teaches at UMass/ 
Amherst. 

Authors are not the only African-Ameri- 
can artists whose presence in Massa- 
chusetts can be credited to our colleges. 
The Trustman Art Gallery at Simmons 
College is displaying works by photogra- 
pher Carrie Mae Weems, a native 


Oregonian who now teaches at Hampshire 
College, through February 22. Weems uses 
unsettling humor to demonstrate the infu- 
sion of racism into all forms of contempo- 
rary culture. Works such as Black Man 
with Watermelon and Black Woman with 
Chicken play off historical stereotypes; the 
“American Icons” series centers on, in 
Weems’s words, “little packets of con- 
sumer racism.” Subtly included in a dining- 
room still life are “mammy” figures in the 
form of salt and pepper shakers; a “Little 
Black Sambo” game is seen amid the toys 
in a child’s room. 

The Strand Theatre in Dorchester offers 
sO many opportunities to discover African- 
American culture throughout the year that 
it seems unfair to single out one month’s 
schedule. Black History Month does begin 
with one of the year’s highlights, however 
— Urban Bush Women, who perform a 
dance/theater piece combining African 
dance with the cultural traditions of the 
rural South. Dance Umbrella sponsors the 
production, which runs through February 
ee 

On February 13, a fundraiser for the 
Coalition of Family Concerns features 
Shaharazad Ali discussing her controver- 
sial book The Black Man’s Guide to 
Understanding the Black Woman. 
Jamaican comic Oliver Samuels brings 
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CAROL ROSEGG/DANCE UMBRELLA 


his play We Run ’Tings to the theater on 
February 16. And A&B Productions’ occa- 
sional local talent show, next scheduled 
for February 22, is claimed to be the clos- 
est Boston comes to Saturday night at the 
Apollo Theatre in New York. 

The Boston Public Library offers several 
intriguing dramatic productions at its 
branches throughout the month. Included 
is Jeff Stetson’s The Meeting, which 
depicts a fictional encounter between 
Malcolm X and Martin Luther King Jr. The 
play will be performed by the Black Folks 
Theater Company on February 2 at 2 p.m. 
at the Codman Square Branch Library. And 
Sojourner Truth Meets Clara Barton: 
Miss Truth Meets an Angel is about two 
women whose lives are changed in the 
aftermath of the Civil War. It is performed 
by its authors, Jessa Piaia and Kathryn 
Woods, on February 20 at 3:30 p.m. at the 
South End Branch Library. 

The branch libraries are also hosting 
music and dance programs throughout the 
month. One highlight is “Jazz — An 
Intimate Celebration,” a lively lecture 
about the history of the genre by Carolyn 
Ritt and Trio, on February 28 at 7 p.m. at 
the West Roxbury Branch Library. 

In a not-too-distant musical vein, the 
New England Conservatory of Music pre- 
sents its annual “Gospel Jubilee” on 





Pliés of our lives 
Is Rudolf Nureyev finally getting old? 


by Janine Parker Kolberg 


physical and spiritual sublimity that is 

possible for dancers, theirs is arguably 
the cruelest of the arts. Musicians, actors, 
and writers can ply their trade as long as 
creativity and interest allow. Dancers are at 
the mercy of their mortal bodies, which 
wear out decades before the creative 
juices do. Every dancer knows this, but 
few would give up the glories of the art. 

Although many dancers retire in their 
prime, there are those who have perse- 
vered — Margot Fonteyn, Maya Pliset- 
skaya, Alicia Alonso. At the Wang Center 
last weekend, Rudolf Nureyev (himself 
largely responsible for Fonteyn’s extended 
career) made visible the pain that goes 
with this struggle. His is not a successful 
perseverance. 

At least not with what he chooses to 
dance. His “Nureyev and Friends” tour is a 
grab bag of of excerpts and pas de deux. 
Although he’s wise enough to stay away 


I n spite of (or perhaps because of) the 





from the likes of Don Quixote and 
Sleeping Beauty, Béjart’s Songs of a 
Wayfarer contains enough pirouettes and 
coupés jetés to uncover just how much his 
technique and stamina have deteriorated. 
It’s not at all shocking — the man is 52, 
after all — but it is unsettling that he 
would attempt such bravura, even on this 
small scale. 

And so, as one watches the tired and 
flabby Nureyev flail alongside the young 
and virile Charles Jude, Songs of a 
Wayfarer becomes a bitterly poignant 
truth about a man, this man, who fights 
time and his body. This compassionate 
realization enabled me to watch; other- 
wise, my eyes would have remained shut 
in horror. One wonders about his stub- 
bornness: is it denial, or vanity? The 
answer might be found on the one-page 
program; whereas there are no costume 
credits (and you have to guess which bal- 
lerina is dancing the Flower Festival pas de 





deux), Vidal Sassoon gets credited for 
“styling” Nureyev’s hair. 

Nureyev’s “Friends” — Isabelle Boutot, 
Andrei Fedotov, Jude, Flavia Vallone, 
Boston Ballet’s Marie-Christine Mouis and 
Kyra Strasberg (replacing Evelyne Desutter 
— opened the program with the pas de six 
from Bournonville’s Napoli and dissolved 
any hope of an interesting evening. It 
wasn't danced badly, just blandly. As my 
eyes started to glaze over, Mouis sort of 
smiled, bowed, and walked off stage, pre- 
sumably injured. Thus began a rather 
soap-operaish turn of events. 

While Fedotov and Vallone were per- 
forming Bournonville’s Flower Festival pas 


Dance 


de deux, yet another Boston Ballet dancer 
was called in. You have to pay attention 
here: Mouis earlier had been announced 
as replacing Desutter in the Don Quixote 
pas de deux, with Desutter replacing 
Mouis in the Sleeping Beauty pas de deux. 
Now Mouis herself needed to be replaced, 
and by none other than Jennifer Gelfand. 
Gelfand’s Boston Ballet career began 





explosively a year and a half ago when she 
stepped in for Laura Young, who had 
injured herself in the first act. The ballet 
was Don Quixote. This is becoming a sus- 
picious pattern. I couldn’t help imagining 
that, like Maxwell Smart, Gelfand has a 
secret phone secured in her pointe shoe, 
as Agent 32 (for fouettés). 

At any rate, the second act had some 
life, beginning with Desutter’s delicately 
elegant princess in the Sleeping Beauty pas 
de deux, which Nureyev choreographed 
charmingly. She framed her crystal clear 
shapes with a sweetly serious concentra- 
tion, infusing each step with dramatic elo- 
quence. Her partner, Jude, was not as 
endearing (if there’s one thing I can’t stand 
in a male dancer, it’s fussy hands), but he 
partnered Desutter well, sweeping her 
from a pirouette en dedans into a plunging 
penchée and then — poof! into a deep fish 
dive. It’s one of those steps that literally 
takes your breath away. 

Despite the annoying way Gelfand 
smirked her way through it, the Don 
Quixote pas de deux also afforded some 
excitement, particularly in Gelfand’s frisky 
variation. Her partner, Fedotov, was much 
more subtle, cutting a dashing figure in 
his slim black unitard and vest. Al- 
though he was shamelessly off the music 
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February 17 at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall; choirs 
and soloists from across the region per- 
form. And the Museum of Fine Arts adds 
hip-hop and rap to. its Sunday-afternoon 
concert series on February 10, when 
Young Nation and Friends appear at 1 
p.m. in the Remis Auditorium. You might 
have heard this teen group even if you 
don’t recognize the name — they per- 
formed on the Esplanade during Nelson 
Mandela’s visit here last summer. 

In another medium, the MFA is hosting a 
retrospective of films by Melvin Van 
Peebles, whose works were tagged as 
“blaxploitation” by mainstream critics who 
may not have fully understood his mix of 
humor and action. Van Peebles will be 
present on February 8 to introduce a pro- 
gram including Sweet Sweetback’s 
Baadasss Song (1972). The series contin- 
ues on February 15 with Watermelon Man 
(1970) and ends on the 22nd with Jdentity 
Crisis (1990). 

Area colleges have lined up some 
notable speakers to mark Black History 
Month. Joe Clark, the former high-school 
principal played by Morgan Freeman in 
the film Zean on Me, speaks on February 6 
at 7 p.m. at Babson College in Wellesley. 
He was credited with raising achievement 
levels at a mostly black high school in 
Paterson, New Jersey, partly through sus- 
pending the most troublesome students, a 
method that has not met with total accep- 
tance from other black educators. Clark 
certainly knows the importance of props; 
he posed for the cover of Time magazine 
brandishing a baseball bat. 

Other speakers this month include 
Yolanda King, daughter of Martin Luther 
King Jr., on February 4 at 8 p.m. at 
Framingham State College. Roots author 
Alex Haley gives a lecture entitled “Find 
the Good and Praise It” on February 25 at 
7:30 p.m. at Salem State College. And 
academia looks inward with a talk by 
Na’im Akbar, a psychologist and profes- 
sor of philosophy at Florida State 
University. Akbar discusses racism on col- 
lege campuses on February 15 at 7 p.m. at 
Brandeis University. 

Commercial television is not the place to 
look for too many programs with a histori- 
cal bent, especially when we have a war 
likely to be renewed for at least another 13 
weeks. But WGBH-TV has scheduled 
reruns of several substantive programs on 
African-American: culture. The documen- 
tary series Eyes on the Prize airs on 
February 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, and 12 at 10 p.m. 
It’s worth putting on a few VCR tapes to 
ensure that kids don’t first hear the words 
of Martin Luther King Jr. as filler between 
music videos from the ’60s on MTV. 

Channel 2 is also airing appropriate 
episodes of its regular shows: Great 
Performances includes works by the Alvin 
Ailey Dance Theater on February 8 at 9 
p.m., followed at 10 p.m. by a portrait of 
sax great Charlie Parker on American 
Masters. On February 18 at 9 p.m., The 
American Experience looks at the rise and 
fall of Harlem congressman Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, a political figure who at least 
matched Boston’s James Michael Curley in 
inspiring righteous indignation among 
“good government” types — and fierce 
loyalty among his constituents. That pro- 
gram is followed at 10 p.m. by the docu- 
mentary Art Blakey: The Jazz Messen- 
ger. Q 


at times, he displayed clean, sharp multi- 
ple pirouettes along with bounding, 
Bolshoi jetés. 

José Limon’s retelling of the Othello tale, 
The Moor’s Pavane, is a tightly wound 
dance in Elizabethan garb and manners. 
Here is a harmless enough vehicle for 
Nureyev. The technically difficult steps are 
at a minimum, and there’s room for meaty 
acting; the shadow of his old fierceness is 
evident. And tired limbs are covered up by 
his blood-red robe. 

Much is covered up here, in fact. 
Jealousy and disapproval are masked by 
an ironic tip of the head or a curtsy. 
Desdemona (acted with searing innocence 
by Desutter) is even felled behind the 
spread skirts of Emilia (Mouis, whose 
injury was apparently not serious enough 
to keep her out completely). Emilia is deli- 
ciously manipulative, taking the cue from 
her cunning Iago (Jude). 

How very sad that for many people this 
is the only glimpse they’ve had of Nureyev 
(barring video). It’s my misfortune as well; 
my mind’s eye holds no picture of the 
legend. For those fortunate enough to 
have witnessed it first hand, performances 
like this might just erase what Nureyev 
once was. And that would be tragic 
indeed. 
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“ACTIVE/REFLECTIVE.” Contemporary 
monoprints by Mark Booth, Meryl 
Brater, Deborah Cornell, Deborah 
Davidson, Leah DePrizio, Peter Mad- 
den, Cornelia von Mengershausen, 
Randall Thurston. At the Artists Foun- 
dation gallery in the Transportation 
Building through February 28. 


“TURNING PAGES.” Artists’ books at 
the Space (107 South Street), through 


February 16. 


“CENTER MARGINS.” At Howard 
Yezerski Gallery (186 South Street) 
through February 6. 


woodcut white roll over Deborah 
Cornell’s Tracer: Incursion. Deep 
black lines and hieroglyphs etched in pale 
electric blue rise up from a bed of fiery 
orange-red in Meryl Brater’s Pugillares: 
Hopewell (spiral, rock, mummies) — a 
five-part monoprint book. And a poem 
floats through Deborah Davidson’s 
Dreamer Dreaming — 12 sheets of rough- 
edged handmade paper printed in metallic 
colors and chine collé in abstract shapes 
that look like shields or urns. 
Woodcut, etching, and chine collé are 


G rece swirls of charcoal black and 


printmaking methods traditionally used for 


Art 


making multiples of the same image, but 


the artists in “Active/Reflective” — a small 
but excellent show of contemporary 
monoprints now on view at the Artists 
Foundation gallery — adapt the tech- 
niques of printmaking to create one-of-a- 
kind mixed-media works on paper called 
monoprints. “Active/Reflective” demon- 
strates monoprint’s affinity for visual 
streams of consciousness — for richly lay- 
ered surfaces, with shades and . y 

fragments of past impressions 
clinging to the paper, like 
memories. (And it’s a nice } 
Boston postscript to the MFA’s 
recent “The Unique Print.”) 

Brater’s Pugillares — the 
name refers to an ancient 
Roman form of writing on 
tablets lined with wax — com- 
bines elements of collograph, 
etching, relief printing, collage, 
and drawing. It opens up upon 
the wall to reveal a dance of ; 
lyrical spirals that look like 7a 
symbols which have not yet (a 
turned into words — or poetry 
written in some long-lost lan- 
guage. 

While looking at this 
exquisite, many-layered open § 
book, I remembered some lines *- 
from Thomas De Quincey: | 
“There is no such thing as ulti- 
mate forgetting: traces once 
impressed upon the memory 
are indestructible; a thousand 
accidents may interpose a veil 
between our present con- 
sciousness and the secret § 
inscriptions of the mind. Ac- | 
cidents of the same sort will 
also rend away this veil. But 
alike, whether veiled or * 
unveiled, the inscription re- ™ 
mains forever; just as stars 
seem to withdraw before the 
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the Edge (1989) 





in fact, we all know that it is the light 
which is drawn over them as a veil; and 
they are waiting to be revealed, whenever 
the obscuring daylight itself shall have 
withdrawn.” 

Brater occasionally makes monoprints 
so large in scale that she has to print them 
outdoors, using a steamroller. Two of 
these are shown here; and their dancing 
swirls and scrawls reminded me of my first 
glimpse of a drop of pond water seen 
under a microscope — that sense of awe 
at the immensity and complexity of life on 
earth. On the facing wall, Deborah 
Cornell’s Tracer. Incursion — a long, nar- 
row monoprint with charcoal, woodcut, 
spray enamel, gouache, and pastel — 
looks like stars and galaxies or waves of 
light swirling and flowing in the infinite 
night sky. 

* * * 

Bart Uchida’s installation for “Turning 
Pages” — a show of artists’ books at the 
Space — is a work of art in itself, with the 
books elegantly arranged in glass cases 
suspended from the ceiling. And what 
wonderful books they are! One book 
opens up to become a miniature stage set 
for Purcell’s opera Dido and Aeneas. 
Another is bound between two small black 
leather hands. 

John Tuska illustrated Algernon 
Swinburne’s rumbling romantic poem “On 
the Cliffs” (“My heart has been as thy 
heart, and my life/As thy life is, a sleepless 
hidden thing,/Full of the thirst and hunger 
of winter and spring . . .”) with tumbling 
figures dancing in a frieze above the text. 
Ines von Ketelhodt’s echoed Michel 
Butor’s Konzept II with blurry photo- 
graphs of a man in black moving through 
the book’s transparent pages. Molly 
Burgess’s book of concrete poetry is 
bound in colored silk. 

In contrast to these precious, untouch- 
able (and often unreadable) books, the 
Space is also showing “The Hands-On 
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common light of day, whereas Meryl Brater, Untitled (1990) 
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On and off the Street 


Monoprints; ‘Turning Pages’ ; ‘Center Margins’ 


by Rebecca Nemser 


Book” — books that you can touch (wear- 
ing white cotton gloves that the gallery 
provides.) Heidi Lux made a book called 
Sailor Shirt from an old blue shirt that she 
cut and sewed into pages and bound with 
buttons. Robert Goss made a book of 
faded photographs mounted on metal and 
painted over many times. Peter Madden's 
books are sewn together, like a quilt. 
* * * 

To see Ellen Rothenberg’s installation at 
the Yezerski gallery, you have to bend 
down to read a tiny text that is written on 
the floor and illuminated by tiny lights, or 
climb up a steep ladder that rises up to the 
ceiling. Installed in the rafters are a pair of 
gloves, a red belt with the word MOTHER- 
HOOD, and a pair of women’s cotton 
underpants with a thermometer sewn into 
the crotch with thick black thread, like a 
scar. The installation is called “Only the 
Boarding of the Floor Above,” and every- 
thing in it seems calculated to evoke a 
physical as well as an intellectual response 
— a strong sense of confinement, discom- 
fort, and doubt. 

“I was thinking about women in archi- 
tectural space — women in urban and 
geographic space,” Rothenberg told me. 
“Our place is not usually in the center and 
under the bright lights, so I made the lights 
and objects and texts either very low or 
very high. I've been working on an instal- 
lation about Anne Frank. The secret space. 
The attic space. And it also came out of my 
performance work. I wanted to create an 
intimate viewing experience and at the 
same time to activate the viewer as the 
person who will activate the work. It’s 
about the place that women are placed in 
— it’s about demarking the threshold of 
the private.” 

Rothenberg’s installation is part of 
“Center Margins,” a group show guest- 
curated by Jeri Slavin to focus on issues of 
multi-cultural and sexual identity. There 
are photographs by Clarissa Sligh, Carrie 

Mae Weems, and Carlota 

Duarte, collages by Tomie 

Arai, and an installation by 

Jerry Beck called Could You 

Bank on It?, with old dinner 

plates mounted on the wall. 

Each plate is imprinted with 

the logo of a Boston bank, 

images (mis)appropriated 
from Native American motifs 

— buffalo, eagle, Indian 

chief. 

The show’s message is 
painfully and eloquently con- 
veyed in Howardena 
Pindell’s Scapegoat — an 
autobiographical painting 
that shows a woman strug- 
gling for self-respect against 
the backdrop of a relentless 
soundtrack that tries to push 
her down and put her in her 
“place.” A cluster of self-por- 
traits — real and imaginary 
— rise above a harsh, defeat- 
ing wall of words: SERVE US. 
TAKE CARE OF US. WE 
HAVE THE RIGHT. WE OWN 
EVERYTHING. WE WILL 
IGNORE YOU. WE WILL 
NOT LISTEN TO YOU. IF 
YOU SUCCEED WE WILL 
DESTROY YOU. 

Yet Pindell is not margin 
ized, silenced, or destroyed. 
As an artist and a woman, she 
endures — and claims her 

right to be seen andheard. QO 
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MEET THE APPLEGATES. Directed by 
Michael Lehmann. Written by Red- 
beard Simmons and Michael Lehmann. 
With Ed Begley Jr., Stockard Channing, 
Dabney Coleman, Bobby Jacoby, Cami 
Cooper, and Glenn Shadix. A Triton 
Pictures release. At the Charles, the 
Coolidge Corner, and the Fresh Pond. 


ne of Ed Begley Jr.’s comic talents is 
QO: way he manages to seem out of 

place in his own body — a bull in a 
fleshy china shop, so to speak. Or ‘in the 
case of the new. comedy Meet the Applegates, 
a bee in his own bonnet. That’s appropriate 
given that he’s playing Dick Applegate, head 
of a family of oversized praying mantises 
from the Amazon who are masquerading as 
humans in order to plot the nuclear destruc- 
tion of the species homo sapiens. The plot 
may be a bit outlandish even for a movie 
comedy, but actually it’s not all this film is 
up to. Begley and the talented Stockard 
Channing, who plays his wife, have more to 
negotiate than mere exoskeletons concealed 
beneath flesh and blood. 

A pleasantly goofy B-movie send-up, 
Meet the Applegates has a political agenda 
as well. Provoked by the arrival of bulldoz- 
ers in their rain-forest habitat, the insect 


family up and move to an Ohio suburb. 


Film 

The plan is that they'll disguise themselves 
as humans while Dick sabotages the local 
nuclear plant. This sounds like a celluloid 
shill for saving the rain forests, and that’s 
what Michael Lehmann, who directed 
1989’s sinister teen comedy Heathers, 
seems to have in mind. Despite adopting 
Hollywood's pet charity, however, the film 
isn’t the heavy-handed agitprop it could 
have been. Rather, it suggests that you can 
catch more political flies with honey (and 
gentle parody) than vinegary diatribe. 

But not before the Applegates almost 
drown in the large quantities of sugar and 
candy they consume while living in the 
human world. Having arrived in the 
Midwest, they try to fit in. They change 
themselves into an all-American family that 
they copy, hairstyles and all, out of the 
popular Sally, Dick, and Jane primers. 
(Their gigantic pet beetle becomes a mutt 





“The Wiseman” 


Cooper, Begley, Channing, Jacoby: not your average suburbanites 


Bugging out 


Meet the Applegates is right neighborly 


by Robin Dougherty 


named Spot.) Still, they don’t look like your 
average suburbanites. And even if they 
didn’t eat steak-sized flanks of Hershey bars 
for dinner, they'd still raise eyebrows — not 
to mention the curiosity of their nosy neigh- 
bor, who happens to be an exterminator. 
Maybe it’s the world they live in. 


© 1990 BILL PLYMPTON 


“Dig My Do” 


Director Michael Lehmann and designer 
Jon Hutman place their characters in a 
oddly colored cartoon universe — one in 
which lurid pastels do battle with irradiat- 
ed primary hues. And though the film has 
a slighter emotional palette than the one 
this team used in Heathers, the visual 


But does he look like his cartoons? 


Bill Plympton introduces a retrospective of his animation at the MFA 


by Robin Dougherty 


“BILL PLYMPTON RETROSPECTIVE.” 
Introduced by Bill Plympton at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, on Thursday, 
February 7, at 6 and 8 p.m. 


atching Bill Plympton — in a 
recent animation-festival short in 
which animators unmasked 


themselves — manipulate his own kisser 
| into a half-dozen distorted positions not 
only conjured up his ingenious 1987 work 
“Your Face” but paid off with a sketch of 
| the cartoonist as a cherubic preppie. 
According to Plympton, whose demented 
caricatures are festival favorites, he doesn’t 
really look like his cartoons, which are 
peopled with what he refers to as “sleazy 
characters.” Not to mention doomed ro- 
mantics, dream animals, Elvis-impersonat- 
ing dogs, and one hapless schmuck, the 
star of Pympton’s perennial “25 Ways To 
Quit Smoking,” whose attempts to light up 
end in mind-boggling calamity. 

What does Plympton look like? You get 
a chance to find out, and to query him 


about his art, when he introduces a retro- 
spective of his own work this Thursday at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. The program will 
feature some 12 shorts of new and recent 
works, including not only “Your Face” but 
such Plympton classics as “One of Those 
Days” and “How To Kiss.” Also included is 
a smattering of Plympton’s trademark 
quickies, called Plymptoons, which are 
now featured on MTV. Some of Plymp- 
ton’s commercial work — which includes 
an upcoming TV spot for the new “televi- 
sion edition” of Trivial Pursuit — will show 
up on the program as well. 

Actually, the animator says the stuff he’s 
most excited about is his upcoming feature 
film, excerpts of which make up the bulk 
of the retrospective. What should you 
expect? Not surprisingly, the trademark 
Plympton twisted humor infuses every- 
thing the 44-year-old cartoonist puts his 
pen to. Plympton fans, raised on the sort 
of hilarious mishaps that occur to the pro- 
tagonist of “One of Those Days,” who 
begins the day nicking his face with a 


razor and by midday has blown himself lit- 
erally sky-high, will immediately recognize 
the emotional terrain of the new project. 

“It’s about a songwriter. His boss, Mr. 
Big, gives him a deadline to write the per- 
fect song by the end of the afternoon or 
else he’s fired. He goes through all these 
really bizarre songs he tries to think of, so 
it gives me a chance to do really bizarre 
animation.” Along with some bizarre musi- 
cal scenarios. The film is scored by 
Maureen McElheron, a frequent Plympton 
collaborator, whose whimsical lyrics 
accompany Plympton’s drawings. 

In one excerpt, slyly titled “Dig My Do,” 
the hapless songwriter hears his dog 
scratching at a door and trying to get out. 
“Because the guy has to write a song, he 
starts madly fantasizing and thinks it 
sounds like rockabilly.” Tasteless pun 
aside, the resulting ditty features an exu- 
berant hound dog in a sequined get-up 
sporting a variety of exaggerated C&W 
hair-dos and yelping to a rockabilly beat. 

For Plympton, who’s been making a liv- 
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effect is similarly unsettling. And it’s a 
good match for the film’s black humor. 

The joke is that the Applegates, along 
with their kids Sally and Johnny, botch their 
human-sabotaging mission by succumbing 
to the ills that plague suburban families. 
Before long, Jane Applegate has shed her 
prim frock and become addicted to the 
Home Shopping Network, not to mention 
the bottle. (Stockard Channing is sweetly 
befuddled as the would-be housewife gone 
out of control.) Dick is busy sampling the 
sexual wares of his secretary. And the kids 
infiltrate teen society only to end up preg- 
nant (in Sally’s case) and dope-addicted 
(for Johnny). But, as the film keeps remind- 
ing us with hilarious updates of B-movie 
chase scenes, they’re not really human — 
they turn back into giant insects when 
things get rough. Among other things, this 
means that Sally, with help from some 
engaging special effects, is able to wreak a 
nastily satisfying revenge for date rape. 

Slipped among the numerous deadpan 
insect jokes (Jane delights in serving her 
family “a lovely pile of rancid trash”) and 
shameless puns are occasional references 
to the Applegates’ political mission. The 
film does want to educate us. But it’s to 
Lehmann’s credit (he co-wrote as well) 
that the message doesn’t squash the come- 
dy. In one hilariously crafted scene, high- 
schooler Johnny Applegate listens raptly to 
a dry science-class film on insects that puts 
his classmates to sleep. You have to pay 
careful attention to realize that the science 
lesson is telling you insects are crucial to 
world ecology. 

Indeed, if anything, the politics here 
aren’t articulate enough. It’s nice that the 
film ultimately trades in its violent design 
for insect justice. But the story leaves you 
hanging in other ways. By the time a char- 
acter named Aunt Bea (Dabney Coleman, 
seemingly inspired by Peter Falk’s recent 
cross-dressing turn in Tune In Tomorrow) 
shows up leading a group of guerrilla 
insects, you haven't really been told what 
humans are doing to ruin the rain forests. 
You may be relieved that the film doesn’t 
lecture, but you'll also be in the dark about 
the dangers faced by the ecology. When 
Dick Applegate lets loose with an appeal to 
stop the plundering brought on by greed 
— “so you can have beef patties for a nick- 
el cheaper” — you might scratch your head 
and wonder just what he means. Q 


ing by drawing since he graduated from 
Portland State University some 20 years 
ago, the feature-length film will be a large 
peak in a career dotted with a number of 
remarkable successes. Plympton strips 
have appeared in National Lampoon, Roll- 
ing Stone, Newsweek, and Heavy Metal. He 
also drew a syndicated political cartoon 
“sorta like Doonesbury” for 10 years, until 
“my animation took off.” 

Actually, says Plympton, who grew up 
watching Jay Ward, Tex Avery, and Walt 
Disney creations, “animation is the thing I 
wanted to do since I was a kid.” That it 
was also the childhood aspiration of fellow 
Oregonians Matt Groening, who grew up 
to create The Simpsons, and Gary Larson, 
who draws The Far Side, seems downright 
remarkable. Is it something in the Portland 
water system? “It rains a lot in Oregon. 
You spend a lot of time indoors. To enter- 
tain yourself you have to fantasize.” 

Apparently that’s why it never occurred 
to him to make his living any other way. 
Not that he needed to worry. Plympton 
first made the transition from stills to ani- 
mation in 1983, when he illustrated Jules 
Feiffer’s ‘Boomtown.’ “It started off really 
well. After ‘Boomtown,’ I did ‘Your Face,’ 
and it won awards.” A lot of awards. Not to 
mention an Oscar nomination. “Your 
Face” was followed by “One of Those 
Days” and “How To Kiss,” in 1988, both of 
which took home festival prizes. And in 
1989 he turned an idea he had for a book 
(it would have been called “101 Ways To 
Stop Smoking”) into the hilarious “25 Ways 
To Stop Smoking.” 

Plympton’s ability to make everything 
his pen touches turn into gold is evident in 
the fact that, unlike many cartoonists for 
whom commercials are bread and butter, 
he doesn’t have to do ad work. “The 
money is really good, but they’re a big 
pain. After I finish my feature film, I proba- 
bly won’t do another commercial.” He’ll 
also have more time for his favorite leisure 
activity — “watching old films on TV.” Not 
to mention the occasional foray out of 
New York. There’s at least one reason why 
he’s eager to leave his studio next week to 
talk about his films. “I think Boston audi- 
ences are one of the most intelligent and 
knowledgeable about animation I’ve ever 
seen.” QO 
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Dorotha Segda as Dora: kittenish and calculating sensibility 


Triple threat 


Dorotha Segda gives life to My Twentieth Century 


by Peter Keough 


MY TWENTIETH CENTURY. Written 
and directed by Ildik6 Enyedi. With 
Dorotha Segda, Oleg Jankowski, Peter 
Andorai, and Gabor Mate. An Aries 
Film Release. At the Coolidge Corner. 


y Twentieth Century, like some 

movies and most centuries, 

begins with exhilarating possibil- 
ities. In the first 30 minutes of her feature 
film debut, Ildik6 Enyedi conjures black 
and white images of luminous silliness, 
spins with ethereal grace an irresistible 
fairy tale, blithely alludes to filmmakers 
from Lumiére to Jean Renoir to such 
obscure contemporaries as Polish director 
Agnieszka Holland, and more or less sums 
up the compelling forces of civilization 
and discontent of the last 100 years. 


It’s a neat trick, and it unfolds with the 
compression, hilarity, unworldliness, and 
effortlessness of a dream. But when the 
dream is over, and the nightmare of sus- 
taining the magic over 90 minutes begins, 
My Twentieth Century sinks into confusion 
and preciosity partly redeemed by 
moments of brilliance. 

Like Avalon, Barry Levinson’s vapidly 
nostalgic attempt to summarize the age, 
My Twentieth Century opens with a mem- 
ory of light. It’s 1880 in Menlo Park, New 
Jersey, and a brass band clumsily adorned 
with Edison’s newest invention, the light 
bulb, marches in the night to the strains of 
John Philip Sousa. Meanwhile, as a chorus 
of celestial lights informs us, a young 
woman in Budapest gives birth to identical 
twin daughters Dora and Lili (the mother 
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and the grown-up twins are all played by 
Dorotha Segda, who resembles a waiflike 
Hanna Schygulla). 

In the next scene, they are orphans sell- 
ing matches in the snow on Christmas Eve. 
A donkey comes to them in a vision, lead- 
ing them to a radiant bedroom in which a 
woman welcomes them home. But they 
are dreaming; they are actually being kid- 
napped by a sinister pair of men in top 
hats who flip a coin, choose a twin each, 
and go their separate ways. 

Edison’s brainchild fares better, daz- 
zling onlookers in an electrical demonstra- 
tion in the Sorbonne. A flood of sparks 
flies from the lecturer’s hands, lighting up 
the eyes of the nomadic Hungarian “Z” 
(Oleg Jankowski). “It’s the bonfire that 
doesn’t burn,” he muses later about the 


phenomenon as he scours Burma for raw 
materials to sell to Edison back in America. 
In this modern manifestation of the divine, 
Z sees the secret power to fulfill all desires, 
even those of someone from as obscure a 
place as Hungary. (“You're joking!” says a 
German acquaintance when Z tells him 
where he’s from. “Those countries were 
invented by Shakespeare.”) 

Z finally makes it to America, where he 
attends a performance of his hero’s inven- 
tion, a kabuki-like dance of two women, 
one in shadow, the other bangled with 
lightbulbs. The crass but eerie spectacle of 
darkness and light is a prefigurement of 
the fate of Dora and Lili, long separated 
and unaware of each other’s existence. For 
them, Edison’s brainstorm boded not ful- 
fillment but division and powerlessness. 

By New Year’s Eve 1900, Dora has 
become a conniving courtesan and Lili an 
inept anarchist. Dora lives for and off a 
variety of men; Lili is obsessed by only one 
— the minister of the interior, whom she 
repeatedly and unsuccessfully tries to 
blow up. Lili and Dora embody the 
dichotomy of 20th-century women — the 
bomber and the whore. Inevitably, 
through the device of a pamphlet dropped 
by Lili (‘The Law of Mutual Assistance in 
Nature”), Z becomes enamored of both 
twins, thinking they are one and the same. 

Having set up this premise with surreal 
wit, narrative economy, and lyrical whim- 
sy, the film proceeds to unravel into iner- 
tia, cuteness, and fitful inspiration. Enyedi 
abandons the dark, oneiric mood of the 
film’s first half-hour, a kaleidoscopic imag- 
ining from which almost anything might 
spring with shocking fitness and inevitabil- 
ity. Instead, she halfheartedly indulges in 
the twists of a mistaken identity plot told 
with a brittle, operatic artificiality reminis- 
cent of the Taviani Brothers. The singing 
celestial lights make a comeback, but their 
music is cloying, as are the fabulistic asides 
about an escaped Pavlovian dog and a 
caged chimpanzee. The film, already frag- 
mented and erratic, ceases to be sponta- 
neous and becomes merely digressive. 

Helping out considerably, though, is 
Segda, who portrays both Dora's kittenish 
and calculating sensuality and Lili’s lethal 
innocence. Enyedi too sustains a certain 
stylistic and metaphorical integrity even 
when the film is at its most meandering 
and precious. Abetted by Tibor Mathe’s 
unearthly black and white cinematogra- 
phy, she shapes her vision with the iris 
shot and with images that mirror that tech- 
nique’s circularity: the portholes of a cabin 
whose curtains play in the wind, a patch 
cleared in a window laced with frost, the 
bald gleaming head of a pompous psychi- 
atrist blotting out Dora’s conniving face. 
These are circles opening into a dark well 
of chthonic potential, the womb of intu- 
ition and delight in creativity. It’s a thrilling 
alternative to the artificial light of formulaic 
filmmaking; too bad Enyedi abandons it 
long before My Twentieth Century draws 
to a close. Q 





Trailers 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF PARKING LOTS 


Be Lewis’s The Natural History of 





Parking Lots, with its street charac- 

ters and its overlay of homo-eroti- 
cism, will probably be compared to the 
films of Gus Van Sant. But Van Sant’s des- 
perately funny tales of life on the fringe, 
Mala Noche and Drugstore Cowboy, have a 
natural affinity for their scruffy settings, the 
feel of street life told from the inside, and 
unexpected moments of beauty. Lewis, on 
the other hand, gravitates to the fringe the 
way people might go to be seen at a 
trendy club in a rundown part of town 
because rejecting the mainstream is the 
coolest thing they can think of. 

Set in LA, Parking Lots is an affectless 
story of what editorial writers like to call 
the violence and aimlessness of today’s 
youth. Seventeen-year-old protagonist 
Chris (Charlie Bean) is a car thief released 
on parole and tended by his gun-dealer 
older brother Lance (b. Wyatt), who’s been 
hired by their couldn’t-care-less father for 
the job. The father, who’s so hung up on 
aging that he won't even let his sons call 
him dad, keeps Chris living with a maid 
(unseen) in the family’s barely furnished 
estate. 

The movie is full of emblematic touches, 
like a scene where Chris recites a litany of 
classmates dead of drugs or violence, but it 
doesn’t offer a scrap of explanation for 
why the two brothers have turned out the 





way they have. We’re supposed to think 
their anomic, dead-end existence is an 
inevitable effect of their decadent rich 
lifestyle. Lewis has learned to play both 
ends against the middle. The movie claims 
to be appalled at the state of Los Angeles 
youth, but it slyly plays to youth by mak- 
ing every adult in the movie a caricature of 
unreasonable authority, just the way your 
average John Hughes movie would. 

What Lewis really does seem concerned 
with is his 16mm black and white photog- 
raphy, alternately underlit and overbright, 
full of overlapping images and arch angles. 
A movie this flattened out isn’t exposing a 
thing about dead-end lives. Artsy slum- 
ming is its own dead end. Plays Friday 
through Sunday, February 1-3 at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art. 

— Charles Taylor 


RUN 


atrick Dempsey runs in Run, a wit- 
Pi: comedy-thriller directed by 

Geoff Burrowes that we can hope 
will be running straight to video. He plays 
Charlie Farrow, a moronic Harvard Law 
student (with Dempsey, not a contradic- 
tion in terms) who finds himself a target of 
both the mob and the police in a crooked 
New England town. So Farrow runs, with 
the manic, mechanical relentlessness of an 
electronic image in a Nintendo game, : 
through streets, garages, bowling alleys, 
and racetracks. As countless vehicles are 
destroyed with tedious thoroughness and 
dozens of townspeople are done in with 
grim levity, it becomes clear that Farrow 
plans to overcome the brute force of his 


adversaries not with his wits but by the 
sheer power of his inanity. 

This, of course, takes an even greater 
toll on the audience. But there are some 
distractions along the way. Kelly Preston 
plays the love interest — she gets her 
blouse torn off. And a mechanical rabbit 
has a very good scene. Surprisingly, too, 
Dempsey shares some moments of self- 
reflection. “God, am I shallow!” he crows 
when things are looking good. When 
the chips are down he notes, “My career 
is shit!” With this movie, it may have run 
out. At the Cinema 57 and the Fresh 
Pond. 

— Peter Keough 


SOMETHING TO DO 
WITH THE WALL 


atching some documentaries is 
like listening to a bunch of 
geezers droning on a front porch 


— it’s the “Everybody deserves his or her 
15 minutes” school of cinema. Eschewing 
historical analysis and stylistic vim and 
vigor, the filmmakers push their mike in 
front of “real people” and hope to come 
up with compelling insights and poignant 
anecdotes. What’s unusual about Marilyn 
Levin and Ross McElwee’s Something To 
Do with the Wall is that you begin to feel 
sorry for the tireless yakkers — they 
haven't a chance in hell to be interesting. 
In 1986, Levin and McElwee went to 
Berlin for the 25th anniversary of the 
Berlin Wall. After the obligatory grainy 
black and white shots of Kennedy and 
Nixon, the film asks, among others, an 
aging radical, a photographer, a guy with 


an impish kid called Schnooky, and a bar 
owner, “What does the Wall mean to you?” 
In between interminable shots of the con- 
crete barrier, the people tell us that they 
don’t like it much. Levin and McElwee 
never cross over to East Berlin, never ven- 
ture beyond the perfunctory blather, never 
rise above a cloying narrative tone of 
addled innocence. The film’s highlight is 
watching Schnooky eat a Brillo pad. 

Now that the Berlin Wall has tumbled 
down, the question of living in a divided 
city seems a bit moldy, and even the cre- 
ators of Something To Do with the Wall 
realized they had to catch up with history 
(“We knew we had to film a new ending”), 
though the pair reached the party three 
days late. The same people as before gas 
on, and we find out that they are, on the 
whole, happy the monumental fence is 
down. 

One or two miss the sense of danger. At 
one point during the Wall’s 25th anniver- 
sary, Levin notes that what with the East 
Berliners filming the West Berliners and 
vice versa, the event seems to be pro- 
pelled by a sick voyeurism. It’s a disturb- 
ing insight the filmmakers didn’t act on; 
instead, we end up hearing about the cou- 
ple’s young son, who’s suffering from 
“separation anxiety,” and watch Schnooky 
run about in a Batman outfit. Something To 
Do with the Wall does a lot of looking but 
precious little thinking. And since their 
film doesn’t provide any perspective, Levin 
and McElwee end up being just like the 
rest of the opportunistic camera wielders, 
cranking out footage and banging their 
heads against the wall. At the Brattle. 

— Bill Marx 
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Magda Schneider in Liebelei: touching, understated 


Max the magnificent 
There's more to Ophiils than dazzling technique 


by Steve Vineberg 


“THE FILMS OF MAX OPHULS.” At 
Harvard-Epworth Church, Sundays 
through March 17. 


lante,” Max Ophiils filmed Alexander 
Brailowsky playing a wonderful show- 
off piece by Chopin. The pianist is halo’d 
by a spotlight that burns through a curtain 
hung with stars; then the curtain flies up to 
reveal Brailowsky perched on top of two 
white blocks — a layer cake, a little like 
the one the chorus girls pose on in the 
“Pretty Girl Is like a Melody” number in the 
| Hollywood extravaganza The Great 
Ziegfeld. The shimmering, candied images, 
| a perfect match for the silvery streams of 
| music, seem to be all there is to “Valse 
Brillante”; you don’t notice at first that the 
reflections of Brailowsky in the keys and 
the wood of the instrument are a comment 
; On the nature of virtuoso musicianship. 
We're not just hearing Chopin, Ophiils is 
saying; every note has Brailowsky’s face 
imprinted on it. 
In the films of Max Ophiils, five of 
which will be shown in the Harvard- 
Epworth film series over the next month 


I: 1936, in a short called “Valse Bril- 








and a half, the technique — the unearthly 


Second 
sight 


fluidity of the famous whirling camera, the 
tiered staging, the flip-flop tone shifts so 
sudden and delicate they’re almost 
trompe-l’oeil, like the superimposed 
images on a trick postcard — can make 
you drunk. You may think what you’re 
seeing is nothing but technique, giddy glit- 
tering surfaces that distract you from the 
hollowness underneath. 

The real illusion in Ophiils’s movies, 
though, is that they're not just magnificent 
illusions. His style and temperament (as 
well as many of his characters) belong to 
the fin-de-siécle world of Vienna. It’s the 
world of the playwright Arthur Schnitzler 
(whom he adapted on two occasions) and 
the composer Oscar Strauss (whose music 
supplies the soundtrack for both From 
Mayerling to Sarajevo and La ronde), 
where there’s a sheen of irony on the 
breathtaking manors and opera houses 
and the smallest gesture can suggest the 
tension between public performance and 
private desire. 

I haven’t seen Le plaisir (March 10), 
which dramatizes three short stories by 
Maupassant, but the other four in the 
series all touch in some way on this ten- 
sion, though they don’t all come from the 
same era or even the same country. Al- 
ready a veteran, at 28, of 200 or so stage 
productions, Ophtils began making pic- 
tures in Germany in 1930, but his flight 
from Hitler took him to Italy, Holland, 
France, and Hollywood — and the Har- 
vard-Epworth is screening samples of his 
German, French (pre- and postwar), and 





American work. (Last year it showed La 
signora di tutti, which has exquisite 
scenes that evoke early René Clair; and the 
Harvard Film Archive came up with his 
only Dutch feature, Comedy of Money, 
which has Expressionist, Surrealist, and 
Brechtian passages.) 

In From Mayerling to Sarajevo 
(February 10), the heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand (the dashing cipher John 
Lodge), falls in love with the Czech count- 
ess Sophie Chotek (the soulful beauty 
Edwige Feuillére). His family consider it a 
misalliance; they try to buy her off with a 
handsome financial settkement, a better 
title, and the role of clandestine mistress to 
the prince. Sumptuous as it is, and highly 
watchable, Sarajevo is the least interesting 
of the four movies I’ve seen in the series: 
it’s part Hollywood costume bio and part 
political commentary — the failed part. 
(The frame, which tries to place this 
romance in historical context, feels tacked 
on; the movie was made in 1940, the year 
the Germans marched into Paris.) But the- 
matically it’s pure Ophiils. 

If you just listen to the dialogue, you're 
likely to dismiss The Reckless Moment 
(March 3), the fourth and last of his 
Hollywood movies, as a dopy noir without 
much plot logic. Joan Bennett plays a 
woman who discovers the corpse of the 
creep who’s been squiring her daughter 
(husky-voiced, neurotic-seeming Geral- 
dine Brooks, an unconventional casting 
choice), tries to get rid of it, and enters a 
world of intrigue and anxiety she never 
dreamed existed. As Bennett struggles to 
keep that world away from her front door 
and clean up the mess before her husband 
returns from a business trip, Ophtils and 
his cameraman, Burnett Guffey, create an 
eerie, unsettling atmosphere that makes 
emotional sense, if noth- 
ing else, of the bizarre 
script. 

The best movies book- 
end the series: Liebelei 
(out of Schnitzler), from 
1932, and Ophils’s mas- 
terpiece, The Earrings of 
Madame de... Inthe 
touching, beautifully un- 
derstated Liebelei (Febru- 
ary 3), the demand for 
conduct that adheres to a 
prescribed code of honor 
savages the one genuine 
item in the movie — the 
love between a lieutenant 
(Wolfgang Liebeneiner) 
and an aspiring singer 
(Magda Schneider). A 
superior officer whose 
wife was the lieutenant’s 
last lover hears of the liai- 
son and intrudes on him 
as he’s preparing to 
receive his new sweet- 
heart; when the young 
man is silent, the de- 
ceived husband produces 


his wife and tries it on the door. (This is a 
terrific scene.) To retrieve their honor, the 
men, inevitably, fight a duel. 

You'll see motifs and even scenes in 
Liebelei that were blueprints for parts of 
Madame de. . . (March 17), Ophiils’s film 
of the Louise de Valmorin novel is both 
comic and tragic, and it deepens as it goes 
along, like its main character, who eventu- 
ally acquires the status of a tragic heroine. 
Madame de (Danielle Darrieux) sells a pair 
of diamond earrings, a wedding gift from 
her husband (Charles Boyer), to pay her 
debts. But when she invents a theft to 
account for the loss, the nervous jeweler 
returns them to her husband, and then the 
jewels begin to change hands with amus- 
ing rapidity. They find their way from her 
husband to his mistress; eventually they 
return to Madame de as a tribute from her 
lover (Vittorio de Sica). Suddenly they 
become meaningful to her: she fondles 
them, she keeps them by her always, and 
to justify her right to wear them before her 
husband, she pretends to find them in a 
drawer. 

Afraid that her lover will be hurt to learn 
where the earrings originally came from, 
she fabricates yet another story for bis ben- 
efit. But her husband deduces the truth 
and approaches the lover; the lover, trap- 
ping Madame de in a lie, interprets her 
indiscretion as an indication of the shal- 
lowness of her love. She becomes a des- 
perate woman, clinging to the earrings as 
the remnant of her hour of happiness with 
him. The movie suggests Maupassant in its 
use of irony, but the complex emotional 
tone is Ophiils’s. Here, technique is insep- 
arable from content: the camera lures and 
eludes us, just as love eludes Madame de, 
leaving us breathless, mystified, thunder- 


struck — and, finally, weeping in the shad- 
QO 


the key he pilfered from De Sica and Darrieux in Madame de: comic and tragic 
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Bellini 
boggle 


Who painted 
Feast “of the Gods? 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


THE FEAST OF THE GODS. Directed by 
David Sutherland. Airing Friday, 
February 1, at 10:30 p.m. on WGBH 
(Channel 2). 


he Feast of the Gods is the famous 

High Renaissance painting by 

Giovanni Bellini. Or maybe it’s by 
Titian. Well, that’s the mystery, and reason 
enough for this PBS half-hour investigation 
by Newton filmmaker David Sutherland, 
who’s given us documentaries about Jack 
Levine and Paul Cadmus and a study of 
five Yale men at mid-life. 

There’s no puzzle about how the: paint- 
ing got started. In 1514, Alfonso d’Este, 
duke of Ferrara, asked Bellini for a baccha- 
nal canvas. The Feast of the Gods was duly 
executed, signed, delivered, and paid for 
by the time of Bellini’s death, in 1516. The 
figures of the gods, a woozy-looking 
bunch who have clearly over-imbibed, are 
indubitably Bellini-esque. The landscape is 
just as indubitably not by Bellini. In fact, if 
you didn’t know better, you’d say it had 
been done by Titian. What gives? 

That’s the whodunit Sutherland’s film 
proposes to solve. The question arose in 
1985, when Washington’s National Gallery 
of Art, which owns the painting, began to 
clean and restore it. X-ray analysis reveals 
three layers of landscape; computer simula- 
tion gives us an idea of what the earlier ver- 
sions looked like. The result, a PBS special 
that will be available on videotape, pro- 
vides, according to Entertainment Weekly, 
“a satisfying peek into a stuffy world that 
sometimes gets down and dirty.” 

Certainly the film is enjoyable, even 


Television 


when David Bull, head of painting conser- 
vation at the museum, comes on like Mr. 
Rogers. But “down and dirty”? 

In truth, there’s not much of a mystery. 
Soon after receiving The Feast of the Gods, 
Duke Alfonso decided to make it the nucle- 
us of a bacchanal series to hang in his study 
and to include works by Raphael and Fra 
Bartolommeo. Bellini’s classical landscape 
didn’t fit in and so got repainted by Alfon- 
so’s “house” artist, Dosso Dossi. Eventually, 
The Feast of the Gods was surrounded by 
three Titian bacchanals: The Adoration of 
Venus; Bacchus and Ariadne; and The 
Bacchanal of the Andrians. Now it was 
Dosso Dossi’s landscape that looked out of 
place. Around 1530, Titian repainted it. 

All this has been known, or surmised, for 
some time; and Sutherland suggests no 
more-sinister motive for the alterations. 
Still, there were plenty of questions for the 
film to address. What text did Bellini work 
from — Ovid or some paraphrase? Why 
have the figures been changed from mor- 
tals to gods? And was Bellini responsible for 
that change? What’s the relationship 
between the figure of Lotos in the lower 
right corner here and the reclining figure of 
Ariadne in Titian’s Bacchanal of the Andri- 
ans? How is Bellini’s original landscape dif- 
ferent from Dosso Dossi’s? And from 
Titian’s? How do these differences change 
the meaning of the painting? Just what is 
The Feast of the Gods all about, anyway? 

None of these questions gets answered. 
We don’t even get a really good look at 
the computer simulations of Bellini’s land- 
scape, or Dosso Dossi’s. We do get to 
study the newly cleaned painting, which is 
gorgeous and confirms what we learned 
from the cleaning of Botticelli’s Primavera 
and Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel: 
Renaissance colors are a lot brighter and 
more exciting than we had thought. 

All the same, this is a pretty fluffy half- 
hour. If PBS wanted a Renaissance-art 
mystery story confronted by x-rays and 
computers, why didn’t it pick a genuinely 
controversial painting like Giorgione’s The 
Tempest (the one with the soldier/shep- 
herd on the left and the nude woman nurs- 
ing her baby on the right; you all saw it in 
high-school art class) and ask what’s going 
on there? That’s a puzzle even Sherlock 
Holmes would be hard-pressed to solve. O 
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ob Marley died 10 years ago this 
B May. Only a few years before, most 

of us were first hearing about him 
and the rudeboy revelations of his coun- 
try’s new pop music. Post-Marley, reggae 
has become a worldwide institution, 
but it has never produced another 
artist of his stature. No surprise, then, 
that there’s a buzz about Marley once 
again these days. 

This week, Island Records unveils 
Talking Blues, an irresistible collection 
of previously unreleased rarities. 
Reggae historian Roger Steffans is about 
to publish Old Fire Stick, an exhaustive 
history of the Wailers; and excerpts from 
his background interviews will be fea- 
tured in a four-hour National Public Radio 
Marley tribute to be aired May 11, 10 years 
after the dread day. Meanwhile, the music 
press will be filled with exegeses of reg- 
gae’s fallen god. 

Yet for Timothy White, author of Catch 
a Fire: The Life of Bob Marley (Henry Holt 
1983) and the new Rock Lives (Henry 
Holt), Marley was no god or prophet but 
rather “an ordinary man doing extraordi- 
nary things.” In an interview from his 
Beacon Hill home last week, White reflect- 
ed on Marley’s turbulent life and times. 

“I tend to believe that the person makes 
the time, not vice versa,” White began. 
“What's so important about Bob Marley is 
that he discovered his own agenda within 
himself and looked at the things he grew 
up with — the little tenants of his own cul- 
tural precinct — and he brought them into 
the daylight.” 

Marley began as a ska singer in the early 
‘60s. From the start, he teamed with Bunny 
Livingston (now Bunny Wailer) and Peter 
Tosh to form the Wailing Wailers, smart 
teenage voices of the new Jamaica. 
Jamaican ska was faster than reggae but 
slower than the British ska that came two 





(Epic/CBS), delivers the scratchy guitar 


And on this CD, you can hear these tunes 
as Jamaicans never did. Sound restoration 
wizard Stephen Le Croix has “revectored” 
the original tapes to remove distortion 
and create stereo imaging. 

White, who wrote liner notes for the 
release, praises this as the one of the 
more worthy Marley revival albums. 
Recalling his boyhood fascination with 
Caribbean culture (in Paterson, New 
Jersey), White says, “I'd take the bus 
into Newark and go to West Indian 
shops. I was buying the Wailers sin- 
gles as they were coming out. The fam 
original ‘One Love’ — I’ve got it 
downstairs and it sounds like hell.” 
By comparison, the restorations on 
Birth of a Legend are “like a new 
day.” 

Well, high-fidelity it ain’t, but 
you can hear what’s happening 
and it’s hot. Marley’s leads are 
especially persuasive, right from 
his first ska hit, “Simmer Down,” which 
he wrote for his mother (who was living in 
Delaware) to show that he was telling the 
street toughs in Trench Town what to do, 
not the reverse. 

But White sees more than a promising 
young singer in this material. “A song like 
‘Simmer Down’ was a completely unique 
thing in both Jamaican and West Indian 
culture, because it was the first time that 
someone had looked at the culture of the 
sufferer, the poorest and most disenfran- 
chised people in the Caribbean caste sys- 
tem, and celebrated what they had to say.” 

By 1973, when the first Island releases, 
Catch a Fire and Burnin’, appeared, 
White was an AP reporter, and he scram- 
bled to get somebody to let him write 
about Marley. “Actually,” he confesses, “I 
felt like somebody was breaking into my 
toybox when the albums started coming 
out on Island. It was a big deal for me 
because that stuff was all new. Catch a 
Fire was an enormously significant album 
because it was the first reggae album that 
was not a compilation of singles.” 

When in 1974 Natty Dread came out, 
White knew Marley was headed for star- 
dom. Finally, after a couple of years of 
having editors tell him to “take a nap,” he 
persuaded Crawdaddy, the forerunner of 
Rolling Stone, to fly him to Jamaica to do a 
cover story. The resulting interview with 
Marley appears in Rock Lives, and the 
White/Marley chemistry shows plainly. 

“It was big deal for me to meet Bob 
Marley,” says White almost gravely, “much 
bigger than meeting Paul McCartney or 
George Harrison.” Apparently Marley, just 
at the outset of his encounters with conde- 
scending and ill-informed reporters, was 
charmed also by, as White has it, “the 
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decades later. Last year’s re-release of 
Marley’s early singles, The Birth of a Legend 


chops, doo-wop-inspired harmonies, and f 
soul-band chemistry of Marley’s proud ska. § 
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To state his case 
to the world was 
as essential as 
having children: 
Rita and Bob with 
Sharon, Ziggy, 
Cedella, and 
Stephanie; Robert 
Nesta Marley, 
1966. (Photos from 
Catch a Fire) 


Legendary heart 


Bob Marley's beat is still strong 


by Banning Eyre 


sheer novelty of me — this tall, slim, 
white, Irish-Catholic kid turning up, know- 
ing so much about him, and having the 
most obscure singles — you know, 
‘Craven Choke Puppy,’ and ‘Screw Face.’ ” 

After some hours of schmoozing, White 
set himself to business. “I wanted to write 
about reggae. I didn’t like the idea at first 
that [other] people were writing about this 
music; first of all because they were get- 
ting everything wrong. They kept on ask- 
ing Marley to explain Rastafarianism and 
all these remedial things. I had no patience 
with that. Why wasn’t somebody talking to 
this guy the way you talk to Eric Clapton 
or Paul McCartney? People were taking 
this noble-savage approach.” 

Perhaps because West Indian music had 
figured in all along for White, he wasn’t 
thrown by Third World exoticism. But he 
makes a point that remains central for 
those who would comment on world pop 
music. “I accept the magnetism of reggae 
in terms of its cultural uniqueness. But I 
think that after a certain point, you have to 
let that go and focus on the music using 
the same yardstick that you use for any- 
thing else in rock and roll. The Wailers 


were the only band in the history of reg- 
gae to have flourished through the entire 
historical span of the music, from ska, 
through rock-steady, to reggae. And they 
were innovators at each phase.” 

What did Marley do to transform the 
sound of reggae? “He took it out of its 
mento and calypso forms and allowed it to 
be influenced by what was going on in the 
bigger rock-and-roll, R&B, and soul 
worlds. He was trying to get reggae closer 
to the best aspects of black rock and roll 
and hard rock. Hendrix and Sly Stone 
were big influences for him.” 

Describing their group sound, White 
observes that “the Wailers took the basic 
idea of a working soul band, with each 
member playing rhythm and melody at the 
same time. Anybody could pop out and 
advance the melody in a given moment. And 
that hadn’t been done in reggae before.” 

He also hails Marley’s skill as a ban- 
dleader: “When he lured the Upsetters 
away from Lee Perry, that was a very smart 
move. He saw that the Barrett brothers 
were the best rhythm section in Jamaica. I 
think that Carly Barrett is one of the great- 
est drummers of all time. His stuff is almost 





impossible to mimic. He got that incredible 
timbale sound on the snare, and his hi-hat 
had that hot, sticking style, like the first rat- 
tle in a snakepit. And the walking-bass 
lines that Familyman [Aston Barrett] plays 
— you can’t even call them walking-bass 
lines. There’s something more elastic than 
that about it, so you can’t describe it in 
conventional R&B terms.” 

These elements shine on the new 
Talking Blues. At its heart are seven tracks 
from a radio concert recorded at KSAN-FM 
in San Francisco in 1973. The Wailers had 
just been dumped off a Sly Stone tour for 
upstaging the headliner. They were bang- 
ing around the West Coast, doing sellout 
club dates, when they landed at KSAN. 
Even without Bunny Wailer’s falsetto, the 
tunes from Catch a Fire and Burnin’ 
have raw power. Marley’s fluid phrasing 
makes each version of a song distinctive. 
And there are three tunes here that 
never made it onto a modern Wailers 
LP: “Walk the Proud Land,” “Am a Do,” 
a love song, and “Can’t Blame the 
Youth,” with Tosh on lead vocal at his 
raspy, melodious best. 

Talking Blues intersperses songs 
with snatches from a 1975 JBC radio 
interview. Marley’s comments take a 
few listens to catch, but like the 
music itself, his playful allegories 
and African-English contortions get 
inside you. White has always mar- 
veled at the way British and 
American audiences adapted to 
Marley’s colloquialisms. “It was a 
real source of pride for Jamaicans 
to hear those little allegorical 
phrases remain in the music. He 
was giving modern Jamaica to 
the world.” 

For White, Marley could do 
that because he had a genius 
for marrying narratives with 

song forms. “Bob really knew where to put 
the verse, or hold the verse for an extra span 
before he kicked it out. I think in a lot of 
ways his biggest gift might have been as a 
storyteller, to really get people fascinated 
with an idea and then find a logical applica- 
tion for it in the personal landscape.” 

As White tells the story in Catch a Fire, 
Marley came late and somewhat reluctant- 
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ly to Rastafarianism. But once a convert, 
he held to it fiercely, to the point where its 
strictures against surgery — “Rasta no 
abide amputation” — prevented him from 
giving up a cancerous toe and doomed 
him to a needless death 

But White maintains that Marley was not 
a traditional Rasta. “Rastas said, ‘This world 
is SO corrupt that we’re not going to partici- 
pate, we’re going to absent ours 
















selves... 
let civilization just sink of its own weight.’ 
Bob struck a balance between non-partici- 
pation in Babylon and the demand that 
where Babylon intruded inevitably on the 
lives of sufferers, it had to brought to heel.” 

Marley’s art and his personal life were 
two sides of the same coin. To go to the 
world and state his case was as essential to 
him as having children, of which he had 
many. But his forays into the world put him 
on a collision course with unsettling truths: 
a racist press, contempt for his beliefs, and, 
in Zimbabwe in 1980, the demoralizing 
spectacle of the new government tear- 
gassing fans as they mobbed outside the 
packed stadium to see their hero. 

“I think Marley was disappointed very 
frequently in his life, and he wrote a lot of 
songs about disappointment and illusions 
being ripped away — you know, a song 
like ‘Bad Card’ later on, about being cheat- 
ed, being fooled. And in going to 
Zimbabwe, or finding out that there was 
no honored place where Selassie had been 
buried, I think he was constantly coming 
back to the higher truth that details aren’t 
as important as symbols.” 

White calls Marley a “genius of the spirit” 
because, despite everything, he managed 
to pursue his own agenda. “No matter how 
high-minded his songs got, they always 
retained a very ordinary quality.” For 
White, in the end, “There’s no pat explana- 
tion for Bob Marley becoming Bob Marley. 
And I think that mystery is a basis for 
respect. Bob Marley’s music is a manifesta- 
tion of the kind of person he was trying to 
become. I think that’s true of any artist, 
whether it’s Picasso painting Guernica or 
Marley composing ‘No Woman No Cry.’ To 
fulfill your destiny is hard. You've got to 
run with your lungs bursting to catch it. But 
to have that purity of purpose and make 
that effort is probably the single best thing 
that anyone can do.” Q 
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Blues Traveler: Bobby Sheehan, Chan Kinchla, John Popper, Brendan Hill 


BLUES TRAVELER: 
DEAD CERTAIN 


sk any fan of Blues Traveler what they like about 
A* band and the likely reply is, “They jam.” Last 

Thursday at the Paradise, the quartet from New 
York City drew a vigorous response from the 18-plus 
crowd every time they launched into one of their howling 
instrumental interludes. 

With this group, every song is a mere platform for such 
crowd-pleasing tricks as unison melodies, tempo changes, 
and spiraling solo passages. For the most part, when 
unaccompanied by a light show or some mind-altering 
substances, this makes for a monotonous evening. But 
Blues Traveler are a band with a difference. Frontman John 
Popper plays harmonica with the type of virtuosity that not 
only distinguishes him from the hundreds of rock singers 
who randomly blow into a harp in some Dylan-inspired 
frenzy but actually secures him a place as an innovator. 
Their debut, a homonymous effort (A&M), is most notable 
for his remarkable improvisations. 

Popper's solos begin with a blues lick or two but waste 
no time in climbing to the top of his instrument in dizzying 
circular ascensions. He’s a most unlikely frontman; he 
carries considerable heft, and his overalls, flannel shirt and 
Army-surplus harmonica “vest” made him look more like a 
lumberjack than a rock musician. The band lay down a 
solid, if somewhat hyperactive, bed of blues rock behind 
him. In fact, Blues Traveler’s aggressiveness separates them 
from other neo-psychedelic bands who currently journey 
from college to college attracting Deadheads and granola 
types in their wake. 

Blues Traveler obviously have their ears tuned to con- 
temporary music, riding the current vogue for funk with 


JAKI BYARD: 
BOOGIE-WOOGIE ICONOCLAST 


idway through the second set with his trio at 

Scullers last weekend, Jaki Byard leaned his right 

arm against the front of the piano and quietly 
picked out a luminous version of “Round Midnight” using 
only his left hand. As often happens in a nightclub, the 
intimacy of the moment was shattered by the computerized 
beeping of the cash register. The mood effectively shot, 
Byard called out mock encouragement to the register, 
“Yeah, ring that money up!” Then he mumbled in a stage 
whisper, “I ain’t gonna get none of it.” It was a moment you 
find only in a Byard performance — a combination of 
offhand virtuosity, musical intelligence, and caustic sarcasm. 

Versed in piano styles from boogie-woogie to free jazz 
and classical, Byard doesn’t hesitate to use any of them. In 
fact, he often switches from one style to another within the 
same tune. But he tempers the jarring transitions and his 
bitter asides with one of the sweetest and brightest piano 
sounds in jazz. He has a virtuoso’s touch that makes the 
piano sigh with tenderness or despair, that provokes out- 
bursts of anger or joy. A Byard performance covers a wide 
emotional and musical range; the rewards are as great as the 
pitfalls are deep, as Thursday’s performance in the L-shaped 
listening room at the Guest Quarters Suite Hotel proved. 

The first set gave an indication of the pitfalls but still 
delivered some intoxicating successes. The trio, featuring 
bassist Ralph Hamp Perrian and drummer Richard Allen, 
began the night with a meander through parts of Byard’s 
lengthy Family Suite. Starting with “Naita,” an out-of-tempo 
impressionistic reverie that also made some canny 
references to Ellington, they rambled through a waltz 
before detouring into a version of Chuck Mangione’s 
(remember him?) “Land of Make Believe” played as Charles 
Ives might have. A bebop interlude introduced the finale, 
“John Arthur,” a stride romp dedicated to a grandson that’s 
all two-year-old mischief and impish glee. 

Although there were some startling moments, on the 
whole it was a ragged and diffuse opening that often found 
Perrian and Allen looking to the right when Byard pivoted 
to the left. The remainder of the set was marred by some 
on-stage confusion about the sequence and duration of 
tunes. But they still managed a cohesive version of 
“Strollin’,” on which Byard played both alto and piano 
(simultaneously at one point), and a medley of Ornette 
Coleman’s “Lonely Woman,” Miles Davis’s “So What,” and 
“Seven Steps to Heaven” that only Byard’s perverse 
eclecticism could bring off successfully. 

The second set found the band more attuned to their 
leader’s mental gymnastics. Byard, whose longish graying 
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plenty of chanking guitar and 
busy bass. Unfortunately, 
they make the common 
mistake of playing frenetically 
on top of one another, 
smothering the sly, ostinato 
essence of funkiness that 
makes James Brown, Sly 
Stone, and George Clinton 
records so _ appealing. 
Sometimes, more so on their 
album than in person, they 
slow down enough to catch 
the groove, but usually they 
let it slip away again when 
they raise the tempo in the 
hopes of creating excitement. 

Popper's vocals 
achieve the soulfulness of a 
man struggling near the top 
of his range. Because most of 
the songs are built on short 
progressions or repeated riffs, 
his vocalisms are more modal than melodic. Occasionally, 
as on the ode to a paisley queen, “Gina,” he slips into the 
rap cadences that characterize Faith No More or the Red 
Hot Chili Peppers. 

Popper’s main foil, Chan Kinchla, plays some pretty 
flashy guitar, though he sticks closely to the blues (circa 
1969) and seems a little preoccupied with flopping his hair 
back and forth over his eyes. But “Mulling It Over” built 
nicely from his Magic Sam-cum-Hendrix hammer-ons, and 
he offered some pretty fills on the ballads. He and Popper 
developed lines together in the manner of the Allman 
Brothers, indicating the band have honed a highly- 
developed sense of musical camaraderie in the downtown 
New York City clubs they sprang from. As Brendan Hill 
took his obligatory drum solo, Popper flashed frantic hand 
signals to bassist Bobby Sheehan to ensure that everybody 
landed on the beat. 

Hill was the only one who took advantage of the band's 
major-label deal, assigning a roadie the exclusive duty of sup- 
plying him with a lit cigarette every few minutes. Popper 
donned a 12-string guitar for a set of slower songs. His 
corpulence dwarfed the instrument and his peculiar footwork 
transformed him into a mad, medieval bard. He was a 
relatively adept guitar player, though, and his soloing on 
“Alone” recalled Van Morrison’s “Almost Independence Day.” 

Although they will never sell too many records without 
putting their instrumental talents at the service of better- 
structured songs, Blues Traveler have established a solid 
niche, playing to a young audience avid for a contemporary 
band who can stand with the Grateful Dead. Like the Dead, 
they have managed to capture their own particular scene 
and bring it with them around the country, inventing 
themselves as a universal campus bar band. 


— Jake Guralnick 
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Jaki Byard: virtuosity and sarcasm 
ERIC ANTONIOU 


hair and beard make him look like Frederick Douglas, got 
back to basics with an original blues, “Searchlight No. 3.” It 
was a typically probing outing that found him doubling the 
time and then halving it, lingering behind the beat and 
rushing over it, and finally goading the players to a riotous 
conclusion. “Lush Life” was also fairly straightforward, with 
Byard spinning indigo arabesques in duet with Perrian. 

More often than not, though, Byard searches for a new 
route through a familiar tune. For instance, he shook up 
“Take Five” with a boogie-woogie episode played in 5/4 
time. A solo version of “Caravan” did a bit of everything as 
he played the first section in stride style at a lively pace, 
halved the tempo for a pensive exploration of the second 
theme, then finished with a mock classical flourish as he 
shouted, “Bravo, Bravo!” 

None of this is mere gimmickry. At its best, Byard’s 
mixing of approaches reveals something about the material 
he is playing, as well as the continuities in jazz history, and 
his own inner workings. He seems to take great pleasure in 
breaking the rules, and that bubbles over in his sense of 
humor and his boundless enthusiasm. But what is most 
admirable about Byard is his willingness to trust his 
instincts, take his non-sequiturs to the brink of 
incoherence, and still make everything swing. 

— Ed Hazell 
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Diamond Dave: undoing all the years of cock rock 


King leer 


Roth gives more on A Little... 


by Amy Linden 


avid Lee Roth may not be the best 
De or the sexiest, or even the 

biggest-selling, but he sure is the 
coolest. Eddie Van Halen’s “Look, Ma, no 
hands” guitar wizardry gave Roth’s former 
place of employment, Van Halen, rock-crit- 
ic cachet and the admiration of every boy 
who ever played air guitar. But technique 
aside, what made VH memorable was 
Roth’s shtick. If you’ve any doubt, ask your- 
self how much you care about the Sammy 
Hagar-fronted version of the band. Roth 
simultaneously embraces and shrugs off the 
spotlight, just as he gives the impression 
that he both lives in spandex and finds it an 
inane way to dress. 

It’s appropriate that I saw Roth’s new sin- 
gle “A Lil’ Ain’t Enough” (from the new A 
Little Ain't Enough, on Warner Bros.) rather 
than simply heard it, ’cause if any per- 
former has seized video as his own prop, 
‘it’s Diamond Dave. Not a particularly great- 
looking guy, yet not hard on the eyes, Roth 
takes all the stock moves and stances of a 
heavy-metal god (the hair toss, the crotch 
gyrations, the leer, the mike stand as 
spear/dick) and perverts them into some- 
thing fabulously his own, in the process 
eliminating any inherent threat. That’s 
Roth’s genius: he can shake his butt in the 
camera and lick his lips like a lunatic, and 
not offend. His moves are too kinetic and 
vaudevillean — all those kicks and twirls. 

In the new video (which, in typical Roth 
style, is a non-stop montage of images 
ranging from the ridiculous to the ludicrous 
— performing in front of a wall-to-wall bar- 
rier of Marshall amps, getting a massage 
from a platoon of Asian nymphets, watch- 
ing 20 girls with oversized chests doing 
pec-enhancement exercises), he comes off 
like a demented cheerleader/air-traffic con- 
troller. When his leopard-spotted groin hits 
the lens, the first instinct is laughter, not 
lust. His delivery is sped-up, and the 
album’s songs are filled with a litany of run- 
on sentences, all adding up to stuff that 
doesn’t mean a hell of lot but sure does 
rock, and they are filled with more hooks 
than that proverbial fishing boat. A Little 
Ain't Enough is Roth after a hiatus of nearly 
four years, and he puts so much into it, the 
disc seems to gasp for breath. His yelping 
yodels transcend the cliché’d metal arias; 
few performers can so deftly parody them- 
selves, straightfaced, without pandering. 

Okay, this may all be rock-scribe ratio- 
nalization. Maybe Roth is a sexist bore who 
wraps himself with the same pretentious- 
ness as his erstwhile imitators. But I doubt 
it. I sense that Dave, though clearly digging 
his scene body and soul, can’t believe he is 
getting paid for this shit. I adore him, not so 


much for what he sings but for the sheer 
overtness of it — the shamelessness of it 
all. 

Put a girl in a Winger video and I gnash 
my teeth, muttering about subjugation. Put 
a girl in a Roth video and it’s a whole differ- 
ent thing, because those girls are larger 
than life, like their host. Ogling girls with 
double-D cups overflowing is not only 
understandable but makes for good riffs. 
It’s as though Dave, like us, couldn’t com: 
prehend what these babes are doing parad- 
ing around. Roth may be the first rock god 
to suggest he ain’t getting as much as he 
thinks you think he is. 

Yet for all his self-depreciation, his 
smarts, his give-my-regards-to-Broadway 
verve, some feminists have a beef with my 
boy Dave. When he peers down some 
model’s shirt, I smile; when he leers across 
a crowded room, I chuckle; when he fills 
his videos with one bad sex joke after after 
another, I laugh out loud. This ain’t oh-so- 
serious stubble-face Kip Winger with his 
collagen-lipped sex toys, this is Diamond 
Dave! For chrissakes, he’s covered Louis 
Prima! I recall a heated argument with my 
best friend about Van Halen’s video “Hot 
for Teacher,” which my friend dismissed as 
sexist shit and which I held (and hold still) 
as so ridiculously blatant, so tongue-in- 
cheek and overblown, as to render any of 
the offending matter powerless. My friend 
was practically quoting from Sisterhood Is 
Powerful to get me to come to my post- 
feminist senses. 

In your heart — in my heart — we know 
that Dave ain’t a dog. Roth’s persona super- 
sedes music that can be spotty. A Little 
Ain’t Enough ain't half bad — in fact, it 
kicks butt. Filled with typical Rothian word- 
play (e.g., “Hammerhead Shark” and 
“Sensible Shoes”), it features a typical Roth 
assemblage of hired hot shots (guitarists 
Jason Becker and Steve Hunter, and Gregg 
and Matt Bissonette, on drums and bass) 
who blast forth with strings a-bending and 
riffs a-ramming. Highlights include “Last 
Call,” with a not even subtle lift from 
Aerosmith’s “Walk This Way,” and “Baby’s 
on Fire” (no, not the Eno song). 

What do his songs mean? Who cares? Is 
David Lee Roth a great tunesmith? Probably 
not, but he gets the job done and satisfies 
both mall-rat headbangers and those a little 
higher on the food chain. The real clincher 
is watching. He’s a little older, the mane 
less awesome (okay, his hairline is reced- 
ing), the butt bigger. Yet when my man 
Dave peers into that camera and smirks, he 
undoes every “Cherry Pie,” every “Miles 
Away,” all the years of cock rock. Welcome 
back, Dave. I missed ya. QO 
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aul McCartney let the words glide 
P like cherubic cumulus clouds, but 
Gabrielle Travis is nailing the lyrics 

of “Blackbird” to earth, stretching syllables 
| and slamming them down hard over a bed 
of Clark Goodpaster’s leaning drum-hits 
and Matthew Gruenberg’s bass, which 
ascends in gentle counterpoint. Guitarist 
Reeves Gabrels is looking into the atten- 
tive crowd, tucked shoulder-to-shoulder in 
front of Bunratty’s stage. Travis snaps off 
the end of a chorus, ending her phrase 
with a breathy shout, and turns abruptly 
toward him, hands on her hips. She’s wait- 
ing for something, and he gives it: a quick, 
wiggy solo that starts with a sustained 
whole note and mutates, rising in pitch to 
whale song before it breaks 
down into a cluster of ringing 
tones and gets swept back into 
the tune in a flaring tear of sin- 
gle notes, played with the 
speed of a heavy-metal demon 
but wrought with angelic clari- 


After eight songs that rip 
down some of the walls sepa- 
rating metal, pop, soul, even 
jazz, and old-fashioned hard- 
assed rock and roll, they leave 
the stage to make room for 
headliners Dogzilla. They’re a 
little insecure. No need. It’s the 
band’s third gig, but the audi- 
ence is buzzing, the guitarists 
are still staring slack-jawed. 
“Man, who were they?” a guy 
with a leather jacket and a draft 
beer asks his friend. He stares 
at the blackboard at the back 
of the room. “The Adam Sect.” 

Actually, it’s the Atom Said. 
And this year, they are the 
Boston band to watch. Not just because 
Gabrels plays guitar in David Bowie’s Tin 
Machine, either. The group’s music is 
ambitious, adventurous, and rocks like the 
devil, hitting mainstream tastes with smart- 
ly crafted hooks and Travis’s powerful 
soul-rock voice. Although she still seems 
to be growing into her role of frontperson, 
the Atom Said are on the way to a galva- 
nizing live delivery. (“We're working up to 
hitting the stage as hard as we finish,” 
Gabrels says later.) 

Live, after a few songs Travis is all mus- 
cle and sweat, the guys coolly laying down 
a heavy throb of simpatico bass-drums- 
guitar. Then the high-wire act starts: the 
drums and voice will snap down on a beat 
together. The rhythm changes, and 
Gabrels veers off into dense variations of 
Travis’s melody line, or starts sputtering 
out dizzy scales, or wailing into pure son- 





Reeves Gabrels 


ics — snaking through keys with his ax’s 
| whammy bar, forcing a low growl through 
his harmonizer until it emerges pinging 
| like water drops in a hot-oiled frying pan. 
Bass, drums, and guitar will split three dif- 
ferent ways, Travis will drop vocal accents 
into the mix, and, with astonishing regular- 
ity, a swooping chord or bass-drum/toms 
slam will suck it all back together, Travis 
rising joyfully over the top. 

“It’s no fun if there’s no danger,” says 
Gabrels. “In music, you have the opportu- 
nity to crash and burn, and walk away. I 
find that really appealing. The idea is, 
‘How far can you take it out on a limb?’ ” 

“Sometimes it breaks,” Gruenberg pitch- 
es in. 

“And sometimes we all get out and jump 
up and down on it,” Gabrels rolls on. “You 
might embarrass yourself, but anybody 
with sense can see you took it out and 
you'll at least get points for trying.” 

Travis, Gabrels, Goodpaster, and 
Gruenberg have been trying for years. 
First, Goodpaster and Gruenberg, along 


Explosive new rock 


The Atom Said’s powerful fusion 


by Ted Drozdowski 


with singer Jace Wilson, were members of 
the Dark, one of the city’s miost underrated 
early-’80s outfits. Gabrels joined the Dark, 
who released their Don’t Feed the Fashion 
Sharks EP in 1983, for the group’s last 
eight shows. Then the band transmuted 
into Life on Earth. 

“In that band,” says Gruenberg, “we felt 
that there was a big gap without key- 





Gabrielle Travis 
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boards. At the time, keyboard groups were 
very big. We were trying to go for that 
kind of texture a lot. Reeves was using a 
harmonizer . . .” 

“And so were you. I was doing things 
like playing chords with this hand,” 
Gabrels says, lifting his right, “and single- 
note stuff with this hand. And we just got 
bored with it.” 

“We weren't the first,” Gruenberg says 
over his plate of pasta at the Fenway café 
where the group have congregated for this 
interview. “I think the audience got bored 
with it before we did. Now, I’m kind of at 
a loss as to why we did that. We like music 
that’s difficult, but is fun to listen to. I think 
it fell short on the second count.” 

Guitarist-pop star Adrian Belew, who 
played guitar on Bowie’s last solo tour, 
sans Tin Machine, disagrees. “Judging by 
the tape I heard, I think they made some 
really good music and that 
Reeves is a terrific guitar 
player.” 

Nonetheless, the band 
made one more change, into 
Jesus De Milo, before becom- 
ing the Atom Said when 
Wilson left to pursue his song- 
writing alone, abandoning the 
band’s more collaborative 
way of developing material. 

“We actually didn’t hold any 
auditions for a new singer,” 
Gabrels explained backstage 
after the Bunratty’s perfor- 
mance. “In my first telephone 
conversation with Gabrielle, 
she asked how old we were. 
And I thought, ‘Oh great; she’s 
gonna want everyone to be 
under 25.’ But she said, 
‘Great, I’m so tired of playing 
with young guys.” 

Not that the Atom Said is a 
clutch of farts. Their ages, for 
the record, are Gabrels, 34; Goodpaster, 
30; Gruenberg, 33; and Travis, 32. 

“It really has to do with the chemistry of 
the band,” says Travis. “I think it’s a differ- 
ent head we're coming from, and I was 
ready for it. It’s more adult, not so sexually 
charged. Twenty-year-old boys write 
songs that are really kind of, uh, nut- 
heavy.” 

Travis has experience with “nut-heavy” 
outfits. Her last group was Boston’s Shoot 
That Dog, and she’s married to drummer 
Malcolm Travis of the Zulus. She’s played 
with horny groups, too. In New York, 
where she sang jazz before relocating to 
Boston, she was part of a Sam Waters 
ensemble that was “an orchestra with 20 
horns, and I was the only voice.” And she 
went to Paris on tour with saxo- 
phonist/composer/ bandleader Steve 
Lacy. 

“I maintain that we all have an individu- 
al approach on our instruments,” Gabrels 
says. “And if a band works from a person- 
ality standpoint, you can all commiserate 


on the songs, you’ll have a sound, and 
everyone will be happy within that sound 
because they’re playing the way they play. 
We all like the visceral side of loud rock, 
but we also know that if you go see a band 
like Sonic Youth, which we all like, it 
wears thin after a whole set. You look for 
places where it lays back or has a proper 
melody.” 

“Music like that sort of has an ideology 
where it can’t do certain things,” 
Gruenberg adds. “If you feel like doing 
something different, you can’t because 
you've defined a style for yourself. Even 
underground bands get caught up in that. 
But if you go ahead and just do what you 
want to do, that’s taking a chance, but it 
might work out. And if it sucks, you can 
try something else.” 

“If Clark bobs his head a lot,” says 
Travis, “that’s a good sign.” 

Goodpaster’s probably been bobbing a 
lot lately. The Atom Said have been 
recording demo tunes at Sound 
Techniques studios on Boylston Street, 
capturing their blend of bare knuckles, soft 
spots, and left-field catches on digital tape. 
And yeah, the first two finished mixes 
sound terrific. 

A few days after our interview, seated 
behind a mixing console the size of a 
Cadillac, Gabrels and Gruenberg, with the 
help of engineer Jim Anderson and assis- 
tant engineer Jennifer Spaziani, are listen- 
ing to the songs’ final passes. “Don’t Make 
Me” leans in with a reverb- 
heavy guitar intro, a little like 
U2, and Travis enters strongly | 
with its pointilliste lyrics, all 
adding up to an exploration of 
self-discovery that’s tempered 
by a strong, sing-along chorus 
(“Don’t make me lie to 
you/Don’t make me lie to 
myself”). Guitar and bass lock- 
step tentatively over 
Goodpaster’s tom-tom like 
beat and ascend out of the 
chorus. Gabrels’s solo starts 
with a tentative growl, like a 
lion getting ready to pounce 
on a rhino and having second 
thoughts. Then he’s in, push- 
ing and bending to a beautiful 
high-end climax that ends on a 
whistle of harmonics akin to a 
skyrocket ascending. 

“Story To Tell” is rougher, 
cobbled over a bruising riff 
and, on tape, a fistful of 
rhythm-guitar tracks. As Travis’s voice 
delivers its brooding lyrics through the stu- 
dio monitors, Gruenberg leans over, very 
intent. “This song is about a serial killer, 
but I didn’t realize it when I wrote it. I 
don’t like to be too sure what a song’s 
about when I’m writing it. I think there has 
to be some level of ambiguity, or it’s just 
too literal. People need to be able to grab 
onto it for their own reasons. 

“So I used to think this was about strug- 
gling to escape from a life lived in obscuri- 
ty. But it’s about this serial killer, who 
never gets caught. He lives out his whole 
life, his whole ‘career,’ never being caught. 
And he leaves behind this body of work, 
so to speak.” 

He slides back into his chair, and the 
solo kicks in. Gabrels’s knot of electric 
anger and confusion zaps right into the 
killer's brainwaves. Commiseration. The 
band drop back during the bridge, and 
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Travis drives the tale home: “A life of 
struggle with no moment of fame/Like a 
flower that none may smell/All alone with 
a story to tell.” The guitar tick-tacks away 
like a steel ball nattering over the rungs of 
an aluminum roulette wheel. The song’s 
intensity is subtly fed by Goodpaster’s 
drums, and there’s a superb tumbling fill 
toward the end that sets the whole feel off- 
balance in a flash, only to pop back into 
the groove a split-second later. It’s a bril- 
liant flourish of rock skins craft, and a ter- 
rific risk. Gruenberg’s preamble consid- 
ered, “Story To Tell” has an unnerving 
effect; it’s one of the best songs I’ve heard 
from a Boston band in years. 

So no one but Gabrels, perhaps, would 
be surprised that record labels have been 
contacting him for demo tapes. “The one 
thing that my being in Tin Machine will do 
is that it will get people to return my calls,” 
he says. “But I think having people contact 
us about this kind of stuff is weird, 
because this has certainly never happened 
to me before. After I made the Tin 
Machine album, I must have taken the Life 
on Earth tape around to 30 labels and we 
didn’t get signed. So I don’t think connec- 
tions alone will get you signed.” 

And it won’t always get you the best 
gigs. The Atom Said are definitely part of 
the local club scene, playing the Middle 
East, Bunratty’s, the Rat, and not yet as a 
headliner. Their next show is at the 
Channel on February 12, supporting 
Mucky Pup. But their first gig was, in 
Gruenberg’s words, “a plum” — opening 
for Living Colotir at the Orpheum in 
December. Living Colotir guitarist Vernon 
Reid and Gabrels are mutual admirers. 
Hence the invitation. 

“We had been taking great pains not to 
tell anyone about the Middle East gig, 





Matthew Gruenberg 


which was supposed to be our first show,” 
says Gruenberg. “We wanted to see how 
well it would work on stage. Then this 
came up, and we thought we'd be fools to 
pass it up.” 

“It was incredibly frightening,” says 
Travis, “but at the same time, I knew it was 
the opportunity to prove to myself 
whether I had any balls.” 

Gabrels compares the Orpheum date to 
his first gig with Bowie. “It was a one-off 
for the ICA in London. [He and Bowie, 
whom Gabrels met when his wife was 
doing publicity for Bowie’s Glass Spider 
tour, are both ex-art students.] We did only 
two rehearsals to play before 6000 people, 
so compared to that, we were well- 
rehearsed. We'd had our practice space for 
a month and a half, we had eight songs.” 

Six more weeks of writing and rehears- 
ing, eight songs down on tape, and it 
seems that the Atom Said are on the verge 
of being ready for more — for 
the jump to the top slot at 
home, and possibly a major- 
label deal. 

Gruenberg nods: “Tony 
Sales, he’s the drummer in Tin 
Machine, has a line: ‘It’s ripe 
when it rots.’ ” 

“It’s ready for mass con- 
sumption when you’re sick of 
it,” Gabrels throws in. 

“What we're trying to do 
with this band is something 
organic,” Gruenberg contin- 
ues. “You can put yourself 
through this terrible cycle of 
saying, ‘Well, if we change 
this, we can get signed.’ You 
can keep putting things 
through the sifter so many 
times that there’s nothing left. 
So maybe now we're as ready 
for a record deal as we'll ever 
be. Possibly readier.” Q 
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“Tf everything fell apart, we'd still write ‘and play.” 


ne of the great things about groups from obscure 
European towns is that their members are often 


untainted by the cutthroat, egocentric world of 
rock and roll. 
Scotland’s Trash Can Sinatras, who've just released their 


debut album, are a perfect example. “We don’t worry 
about how we can be better than other bands,” says gui- 
tarist Paul Livingston. “I don’t think other bands worry 
about that either. I think most bands just do their thing, and 
be natural and honest.” 

Having grown up in Irvine, a blustery little town on the 
Firth of Clyde, Livingston has a simple set of ambitions: to 
keep writing and recording the kind of sprightly, vibrant 
music he and bandmates Frank Read (vocals), John 
Douglas (guitar), George McDaid (bass), and Stephen 
Douglas (drums) have been making for the past four years, 
to socialize with his friends at the corner pub, and to find a 
little spare time to work on his garden. 

“We're not very rock-and-roll people, I’m afraid. Just a 
bunch of mates,” he apologizes. “We're right normal. It just 
so happens we're in a band as well.” 

Livingston seems blissfully naive, which only adds to his 
small-town appeal. He speaks with a strong Scottish 
accent, and much of what he says is difficult to decipher. 
The transcontinental phone line, which crackles with static, 
doesn’t help matters. He sounds embarrassed answering 
questions about himself and his music, and he seem sur- 
prised anyone would want to write a story about him, let 
alone buy his record. 

“We don’t care about being popular. We wouldn't even 
know how to write a song just for other people to like. So 
we write for ourselves. If we like it, that’s how we know it’s 
good. If other people like it too, great.” 

What’s not to like? The Trash Can Sinatras play sweet, 
melodic modern rock flourished with sparkling, acoustic 
guitars and sharp, witty lyrics. Read’s slightly pained vocals 
are not particularly strong, but they are effective, giving the 
band a gentle, melancholic edge. And the new Cake (Go! 
Discs/London) is like a comforting breeze on a muggy 
afternoon: light and easily palatable, flowing in sprawling 
waves without becoming tiresome. It sounds a lot like 
Aztec Camera, the Beautiful South, and the Smiths meshed 
into one. 

Given that he finds the US appealing because “everyone 
has a great American accent,” it’s a bit surprising that 
Livingston and his mates are able to write such wry, 
insightful lyrics. Clever lines like “I know she doesn’t play 
the field, but she likes to know the strength of the team” 
(from “Funny”), “When in Rome, don’t feed the lions” 
(“Only Tongue Will Tell”), and “Looked at my watch, but 
I’m half past caring” (“Obscurity Knocks”) abound, putting 
Cake’s songwriting a step above most progressive releases. 

“With some bands, it’s not really important for the lyrics 
to be good,” Livingston points out. “They can get by with 
something like ‘Dance all night. Play a beat on the street,’ 
and all that kind of rubbish. It gets boring after a while 
hearing the same old pop-song lyric, so we just try to make 
the words interesting. I’ve always liked it when you get a 
record and you listen to it and like the music. Then after 
about two weeks, you start to hear some words, and 
they’re good. I like that a lot.” 

As wryly sharp-tongued as the band’s lyrics can be, 
they’re also quite gloomy. Take “Obscurity Knocks”: “I 
know what it’s like to sigh at the sight of the first quarter of 
life/Never stopped to think and find that nothing was 
there,” Read sings over a bed of acoustic guitar, chiming 
electric six-string, and gently pushing bass and drums. So 
would Livingston call the Trash Can Sinatras yet another 
batch of morose European rockers venting pain through 
their music? “No. We’re very happy, really. Just normal 
everyday people. But you can’t write about that in a song. 
It’s a bit boring. Nobody wants to hear, ‘I’m happy because 
it’s sunny out.’ That would just be rotten.” 

It’s been suggested that the group’s somber side comes 
from living in a small, rainy port town that offers few cre- 
ative outlets. “I don’t know,” Livingston considers. “Maybe 
coming from Irvine influenced our sound a bit. I mean, I’m 
sure if we all lived in California all our lives, we’d sound 
like the Beach Boys.” 

Maybe they would, because Livingston’s attitude is, ulti- 
mately, desperation be damned. He and the rest of the 
Trash Can Sinatras are intent on having a good time. “We 
love being in a band. Even if everything fell apart tomor- 
row, we'd still play together and write songs. If we all had 
real jobs, we'd just play gigs for free, that’s all.” QO 
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Robert Wilson's art. 
Robert Wilson's sculptures. 

Robert Wilson's drawings. 

Robert Wilson's designs. 

Robert Wilson's videos. 

Robert Wilson's ability 

to startle, amuse and inspire. 

From light to shadow to darkness, 
from the innocent to the dangerous, 
from the playful to the formal, each 
object and image, accompanied by 
Robert Wilson's use of sound, light 
and space, combines to create a 
new kind of exhibition experience: 
ROBERT WILSON’S VISION. 

















His is a unique perspective that sees 
beyond contemporary trends to reshape 
the cutting edge—a goal on which we 
at AT&T continually set our sights. 
Organized by Boston's Museum of Fine 
Arts, the exhibition can be viewed 
from February 6 through April 21 at 
the Nitrarnknern ken! (ang We hope 
youll come by for a look—because at 
ATS&'1, we think ROBERT WILSON’S 
VISION of the world demands to be seen. 








© 1991 ATar 






Sound environments for exhibition 
created by Hans Peter Kuhn. 











ROBERT WILSON’S VISION 
February 6-April 21 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 
465 Huntington Avenue 

For information: 617 267-9300. 

June 15-August 18 

Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston. 
September 12-December 1 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. 
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n the world of jazz stardom, the first- 
% name recognized “legends” headline 


the international festivals (Dizzy, Miles, 
Sonny, Elvin), the young Turks (Wynton, 
Hargrove, Hollyday) play conservatively 
and make the national press, and mature 
pathbreakers (David Murray, Henry 
Threadgill, Oliver Lake) win grants and 
critics’ huzzahs while remaining unknown 
to the general public. And no one — at 
least in pop-chart terms — sells any 
records. 

Meanwhile, on the fringes, you have 
the solid achievers who aren’t particularly 
fashionable, who are not necessarily rev- 
olutionaries, but who make improvised 
music of the first rank. (in pop, they’d be 
the consistent sellers who never go gold.) 
Whatever your terms, music doesn’t get 
any better than that played by guitarist 
Michael Bocian and tenor-saxophonist 
Joe Lovano in their separate gigs last 
week. 

The no-nonsense Bocian is one of the 
few guitarists to come through Boston on 


his way to New York who hasn’t spent 
time at Berklee or the New England 
Conservatory, who claims no longtime 
mentor but who simply struggled his way 
along — first as a classical-guitar purist, 
then as a jazz freak — following his 
favorites and asking for tips (especially 
from bop guitarist Bill De Arango), until 
finally a style, and mastery, emerged. “It’s 
taken me a long time to learn how to relax 
up there,” he said last week at the Middle 
East, where he played with his quartet, 
including bassist Ed Schuller, drummer 
Rashied Ali, and tenor saxophonist Dewey 
Redman. 

And indeed, when lofty folk like Ali 
(known best as John Coltrane’s late-period 
drummer) and the revered Ornette 
Coleman sideman Redman agree not only 
to play with you but to work for you, you 
know you've earned your place on the 
bandstand. 

The theme of the night was straight- 
ahead blowing with a strong blues under- 
ERIC ANTONIOU current, whether on Coleman’s “Law 
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Years” or on Bocian’s several Ornette- 
inspired originals, with their angular, uni- 
son, sing-song melody lines. The arrange- 
ments were simple almost to a fault. 
Bocian rarely came in to comp behind 
Redman’s solos, and there were no contra- 
puntal runs between guitar and sax. 
Rather, Bocian and Redman took turns 
soloing over drums and bass. 

But the group made the most of the 
blowing-session format. Redman began in 
a bop mode that could have come right 
out of Dexter Gordon; he heated up as the 
evening progressed, skewing conventional 
harmonies with his free, lyric melodies. 
Ali’s time-keeping was avid and straight. 
And Schuller supported the soloists with a 
continuously inventive variety of patterns, 
driving the ensemble rhythmically while 
also expanding its harmonies. On Bocian’s 
“Rockin’ with Pete,” he moved in and out 
of the funk beat during ensembles, then 
played a solo of rapid single-note lines, 
double-stops, slaps, and a series of climac- 
tic rock chords. 

Bocian shares with Schuller a questing, 
forward-leaning quality in his lines. Both 
players build their solos with a keen sense 
of motivic development and irrepressible 


Joe Lovano: coming up for air 





swing. Almost a throwback, Bocian has a 
dry tone unembellished by electronic 
effects. He added a touch of reverb to the 
ballad “Cherry” (for the trumpeter Don 
Cherry), but otherwise his sense of tone 
and the swing and economy of his lines 
come more from Charlie Christian than Pat 
Metheny. (Aside from De Arango, he 
names classical guitarists Julian Bream and 
John Williams as heroes.) 

Most remarkable is Bocian’s articulation, 
the clarity of each note, which he employs 
not to show off speed but to enhance the 
elastic rise and fall of his lines, their dra- 
matic sense of tension and release. It’s evi- 
dent in the perfectly articulated sixteenth- 
note triplets that catapult him into his 
eighth-note runs, or the rapid-fire chords 
he throws against the beat before veering 
off in a new direction. 

The approach on Bocian’s recent Go 
Groove (GM) is as spare as his Middle East 
performance. Schuller and Ali again make 
up the rhythm section — only on a few 
cuts does Bocian add pianist Fred Hersch. 

His first GM release, 1983’s For This Gift, 
experimented with extended chamber 
pieces. But Bocian says that his ear and his 
writing led naturally to the present simple 
melodies and standard-type tunes. Of 
course, complicated chamber pieces create 
economic stress, demanding more 
rehearsal time and hours of part-writing. 
Perhaps now that Bocian has achieved his 
new simplicity, he’ll be able to explore 
new ensemble possibilities that are eco- 
nomical both financially and musically. 

Bocian’s friend Lovano (both men 
played tunes dedicated to the saxophon- 
ist’s musician father, the late Tony 
Lovano), is an equally adept soloist, but 
for his two-night gig at Ryles, the ensem- 
ble itself overshadowed solos. On record, 
the Joe Lovano Wind Ensemble ( Worlds, 
Label Bleu) is a septet featuring vocalist 
Judi Silverman and guitarist Bill Frisell. At 
Ryles, subtract Frisell but count a sextet 
including Silverman, power trombone 
Gary Valente, trumpet Tim Hagans, bassist 
Scott Lee, and the astounding 24-year-old 
drummer Bill Stewart. 

Other than his work as a leader, Lovano 
is best known as a stalwart of Paul 
Motian’s bands for the last decade, and as 
a member of the Mel Lewis and Woody 
Herman bands. He plays in a florid, post- 
Coltrane style, but unlike the worst Trane 
devotees, he knows how to come up for 





air in his solos, how to let them breath 
with space, and how to surprise you with a 
fresh turn of phrase. What’s more, he has 
an uncanny sensitivity to the rest of his 
ensemble and to a composition. 

The first number on Thursday night, “La 
Louisiane,” came as if shot out of a can- 
non, with an explosion of bass and drums 
and the rattle of Lovano’s temple bells. 
The theme was a boppish line played in 
unison by horns and voice and anchored 
by phrase-ending trombone blasts. There 
was a chorus of Silverman scatting with 
the rhythm section, then with backing riffs 
and counterlines from the horns, then 
solos from Hagans and Valente, and then a 
series of quickly moving solos of about 12 
bars apiece that culminated in full ensem- 
ble counterpoint — a_ glorious, 
cacophonous out chorus. 

The band segued without pause into the 
elegiac “His Dreams,” and then Lovano’s a4 
cappella opening to “Tafabaléwa Square” 
(from Worlds). The tenor cued a heavily 
accented 6/4 ostinato from the other 
horns, all in an African mood underlined 
by Stewart's sticks clattering along the side 
of his kit and answering unison bleats 
from soprano saxophone and voice. 


Dewey Redman: heating up 
PHOTOS BY ERIC ANTONIOU 





Lovano’s manipulation of textures, 
tempo, and meter kept the music fresh and 
demonstrated that the Wind Ensemble is 
no arbitrary instrumentation. The range of 
“winds” is carefully accounted for in the 
writing, whether it’s Valente’s added bass 
heft for the rhythm section or Silverman’s 
broad-ranged soprano. 

Although Silverman has co-written 
songs with Lovano that appear on the 
album, her work in the first set Thursday 
night was strictly wordless, and not neces- 
sarily in bebop scat phonetics. Often the 
effect of wordless jazz singing can be 
freakish, painfully “modern,” with the 
vocalist’s pyrotechnics calling attention to 
the fact that she’s not singing words. 
Silverman has had extensive experience in 
modern opera as well as jazz, but on 
Thursday night she was thinking like a jazz 
musician, and she blended into the ensem- 
ble as an equal. 

There were no vocal “features.” 
Silverman played her role in the unison 
lines, and she tended to enter for her solos 
as a jazz horn player would — her first 
dramatic high note just catching the last 
note of the previous solo. In “Sound of 
Joy,” she came in over Valente’s open 
trombone and then “played” a counter- 
point trio with Hagans’s trumpet and the 
free-time drum rim clatter. 

“Lutetia” opened with the suspended 
harmonies of a brass choir before 
Silverman floated in on top of it, an airy 
sprite. Then Lovano’s rich tenor sparred 
with Lee’s bowed bass and the band broke 
into the medium tempo “Golden Horn.” 
There was some beautiful back-and-forth 
dialogue between trombone and trumpet 
(Valente and Hagans stood at opposite 
ends of the stage), then soprano and voice 
again came over the top with a different 
line. The set ended with the uptempo 
“Dewey Said” and an explosive solo from 
Stewart, his brass drum keeping a free- 
time throb to his careering assault on the 
rest of his kit. 

In all, there was nothing unique about 
the Wind Ensemble materials and proce- 
dures. They aren’t changing the face of 
jazz. And certainly folks like Threadgill 
and Lake have taken the music further 
“out.” Lovano’s group draw from a familiar 
postbop vocabulary, and yet, as a band, 
they have a language all their own. 
Familiar, yes, but there’s nothing else like 
it. QO 
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é @ Crash course at the Museum. A zep- 
aE pelin sighting from the Museum of Science 

observatory turned dramatic, when the 
4 blimp tried to enter the planetarium. “It 
a F was a communication breakdown,” stated 

a Museum spokesperson, “It’s always wel- 
4 come to join us. We just want it to use 
J the door.” 
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WENX, The Boston Phoenix 


and Bud Dry present The Cut- 
ting Edge Film Series hap- 


pening at Midnight at the 


newly renovated Brattle The- 


atre in Cambridge. The series 


WENX presents The 360’s at 
The Paradise Rock ‘Club on 
Wednesday, February 20th. 
Admission is only $1.01!! 
And don’t miss out as WFNX 
presents The Charlatans UK 
at The Paradise Rock Club, 
Wednesday, February 27th!! 


The Worcester Cen- ,~*~ 
trum. V 


Be sure to check out § 
“The Chocolate 77” 
Lover’s Delight” §(., 
happening at The / 
Colonial Hilton in4 
Wakefield, Sunday, } 
Februray 3rd from 
1PM to 5PM. 


includes such cult favorites as 
“Clockwork Orange” and 
“Repo Man” and is running 


“Chocolate Lover’s |; 
Delight” will feature // 


now through Friday, February 
22nd. Call the Brattle at (617) 
876-6837 for this week’s “‘cut- 
ting edge film” information. 


ATTENTION SKIERS!!! 


The Michelob Light/ 
WFNX Cutting Edge Ski 
Team returns from their 
incredible Crested Butte, 
Colorado ski extravaganza in 
time for the next New Eng- 
land ski event at Wachusett 
Mountain on Friday, February 
22nd. Keep listening to 101.7 
FM for your chance to win 
free lift tickets!! 


the 
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1990 was the year for 
WFNX favorite, Jane’s 
Addiction. “Ritual de lo 
Habitual”, the band’s long 
awaited third album, was 
released and went gold, out- 
selling their 1988 album 
“Nothing’s Shocking”. 
Boston’s Orpheum Theatre 
show sold out in under an 
hour! And you voted “Been 
Caught Stealin’” as number 
one on the Cutting Edge 
Countdown for 1990. 


urt 


The Replacements will be 
“all shook down” at the 
Orpheum Theatre, Friday, 
February 22nd with They 
Eat Their Own. Due to 
popular demand, a sec- 
ond Replacements show 
has been added for Satur- 
day, February 23rd with 
The Connells. Tickets 
are on sale now for both 
shows. Tickets are still avail- 
able for INXS on Monday, 
February 25th and Sting on 
Saturday, March 9th, both at 


' | ed 
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band. The original cover 
design for “Ritual de lo 
Habitual” featuring original 
art from lead singer, Perry 
Farrell, was deemed too con- 
troversial. In turn, the band 


chose to release a version of 


the album with the Ist 
Amendment printed on its 
plain white cover. In 
Philadelphia, the band per- 
formed for only 45 minutes. 
A near riot broke out among 
the dissapointed concert 
attendees. In many inter- 
views, Farrell has been quot- 


the best chocolate |; 
creations from the / 

area’s finest restau- // 

rants and choco- 

latiers. Call (508) |/ 
777-0333 for ticket / 
information. All met 
proceeds will benefit the Mus- 
cular Distrophy Association. 


So, don’t let the winter blues 
get you down. . . mark your 
calendar now!! Watch for the 
next issue of “The X-Page" in 
March ...all from the cutting 
edge of rock, WFNX! 


to Jane's 


by Kurt St.Thomas 
WFNX/Music Director 


Hopefully, this is not the 
last effort from this cosmic 
band. Watch for the release 
of “Deadicated”, a compila- 
tion of various artists cover- 
ing songs by the Greatful 
Dead and featuring Jane’s 
Addiction’s version of “Rip- 
ple”. Rumor has it, they may 
return to the Boston area for 
a gig this summer!! Mean- 
while, I’ll be listening to the 
first three albums, waiting 
for that next Jane’s album 
when I’ll become “addicted” 
all over again. 


They’re yelling at me from 


j; ) the next room. Extreme dead- 


line pressure. My eyeballs 
could explode at any 
moment. It is my mission to 
breathe life into the section of 
the page at which you are 
currently staring. I am sup- 
posed to explain this page. 
An entire page about WFNX. 
“Hey! I don’t think we can do 
this in one page. Do you hear 
me in there? Let’s take a few 
more weeks to think about 
this, whaddaya say?” No 
answer—wait: heavy sighing. 
Sounds of exasperation. Now, 
a very loud voice, “Just get 
on with it, will you. Think of 
it as a memo to our listeners. 
You write a lot of memos 
don’t you?” I hate it when 
they try to reason with me. 


Even coming up with a 
name for this page was a jit- 
tery experience. I felt like we 
were on Madison Avenue try- 
ing to name a new dishwash- 
ing liquid. Velva Soft. Grease 
Me Away. Gee-Your-Plates- 
Smeli-Terrific! We went 
through all sorts of clever 
titles. “The Cutting Edge 
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Page”, “Postcards From The 
Edge” (we could have Carrie 
Fisher write it), “Greetings 
From The Edge”, “Sludge 
From The Edge”. That last 
one was my favorite, but I 
was soundly voted down. 


So welcome to the “X 
Page”. Our way of bringing 
us closer to you, and vicever- 
sa (it’s like that AT&T thing, 
but I didn’t want to say 
“reach out etc etc.). Each 
month (or thereabouts) we’ll 
strap you down in a chair, pry 
your eyelids open and force 
you to read about all the 
goings on at this off-center 
beast we call “FNX”. We’ll 
let you know what’s been 
happening, what’s happening 
now, and what is to come. 
Different members of the 
FNX air staff will write about 
different things. 


What does afternoon guy 
(2pm-6pm) Neal Robert real- 
ly listen to when he’s off the 
air? How did “Evening Gen- 
tleman” (6pm-9pm)/ Music 
Director Kurt St. Thomas 
really get along with the 
drummer from Janes Addic- 
tion? What causes Tai to snap 
awdke really, really, really 
early in the morning and go 
on the air at 6am, while 
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; 
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simultaneously in St. Louis a 
woman burns her hand on the 
stove!? Oh, wait a minute. 
Sorry. I was confused for a 
moment. I thought this was 
the Time/Life series on the 
Supernatural. 


Anyway. 1991 is reality, 
and this is our first page. If 
you’re reading this but have 
never heard the radio station, 
why not give us a spin? 101.7 
on your FM device. We’re a 
rare breed of rock station that 
you don’t find around every 
corner. We’re constantly on 
the prowl for new and inter- 
esting music.Ever vigilant, 
we dance on the cutting edge 
(I’ve slipped and nicked my 
knee a few times. But the 
styptic pencil of life is always 
there to soothe the wound!) 
FNX FUN FACT: Did you 
know that many of the 
biggest hits of the last 7 years 
started on WFNX? Yes, we 
are the home of the new. But 
we also play a healthy dose 
of music you’ll be familiar 
with. It’s a very fine balance. 
Sometimes I think we are 
more like a wine than a radio 
station. Then I wake up and 
hear them yelling at me from 
the next room again. It’s time 


to turn this in. 
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While the growing popu- 
larity was exciting for Jane’s 
fans, it was a struggle for the 


ed saying this will be the last 
Jane’s Addiction album. 
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Left to right: Paul V/ WB Records, Perry Farrell/Jane’s Addiction, Kurt St. Thomas/WFNX Music Director 
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THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. By Igor 
Stravinsky. Libretto by W.H. Auden 
and Chester Kallman. Presented by 
the Opera Laboratory Theater Com- 
pany. Conceived, designed, and direct- 
ed by Craig Wich. Conducted by 
William Cutter. At the MIT Media Lab 


through February 2. 


he Opera Lab is such an attractive, 
F enterprising outfit, you can’t help 
admiring its pluck and inventive- 
ness. This year, it’s in residence at MIT, as 
guest artist of the Music and Theater Arts 
Department. Students have access to 
something livelier than worn-out operatic 
clichés. In return, Opera Lab gets a flexible 
performing space and some high-tech 
equipment that an imaginative director like 
Craig Wich can put to good use. 

Which he does in his production of 
Stravinsky’s only full-length opera, The 
Rake’s Progress. The scenery is mainly 
rear-projection. A huge screen dominates 
the open playing areas, and clusters of TV 
monitors surround the audience. Live and 
pre-recorded video images range from ads 
from the Home Shopping Network to still 
photos with mysterious moving parts (a 
close-up of two lovers in bed shows the 
woman's hand slowly massaging the man’s 
shoulder), all usually in ironic counter- 
point to what is being sung. Even the 
music is high-tech. The orchestra is in a 
shallow pit behind the big screen. The 
singers follow the conductor (sometimes 
not very closely) via TV monitors. 

All this is appropriate. Stravinsky was 
inspired by William Hogarth’s series of oil 
paintings that trace the moral downfall of a 
young 18th-century gentleman. The exu- 
berant, elegantly lyrical neo-classical score 
(circa 1950) both mocks and pays homage 
to 18th-century musical forms. Some pas- 
sages seem more like Handel oratorio than 
opera. 

This play-off of old and new has led 
numerous directors to update the images. 
Sarah Caldwell’s 1967 production had 
choreography by Killer Joe Piro, King of 
the Discotheques; a leather-jacketed Nick 
Shadow (the Devil in this morality fable) 
pulled up on a motorcycle. Wich makes 
Tom Rakewell’s rise and fall a parable of 
the financial wheelings and dealings of the 
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Every Wich way 


Stravinsky at the Opera Lab 


by Lloyd Schwartz 





Ron Williams: he dances simply by walking across the stage. 


de-regulated 1980s: the hostile takeovers, 
insider trading, junk bonds, and money 
laundering for which we are now paying 
the piper. 

Wich wittily dresses Stravinsky’s whores 
and roaring boys in gray business suits 
(“Our proper employment is reckless 
enjoyment” — Auden’s words are suitable 
to either brothel or boardroom). Anne 
Trulove, in search of the fiancé who has 
abandoned her, literally flies to him (an 
old single-engine prop job crosses the 
screen). In the course of her big aria, she 
gets a boarding pass, a stewardess mimes 
instructions for putting on an oxygen 
mask, and a rolling staircase is wheeled 
out for her to ascend. 

Baba the Turk, the bearded lady whom 
Tom marries for her money, is now a plat- 
inum-blond rock star in black tights and 
black leather. Her narrow Ho Chi Minh 
goatee drops down to her ankles (she toss- 
es it over her shoulder like Isadora 
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Duncan’s scarf), and she is rarely without 
her portable hand mike. 

There’s no happy ending. Tom ends up 
naked and mad — poor, bare, and fork’d. 
We see him on the screen running down 
the antiseptic corridors of a modern 
Bedlam. The hip images finally take on a 
timeless poignancy. 

The young cast is remarkably capable. 


Classical 


As Tom, Paul Kirby keeps consolidating 
his gains. His is the richest, most promising 
lyric voice of all Boston’s new generation 
of tenors. He’s a little stiff as an actor, but 
when he forgets himself (as in his mad 
scene), his conviction is scary. 

On opening night, soprano Diane 
Alexander as Anne Trulove took a little 
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time to warm up (and to warm up to), but 
in her aria, she was in brilliant voice up to 
her confident high C and wound up mak- 
ing Anne a sympathetic, full-blooded char- 
acter, not just a romantic simp. 

Baritone Ron Williams's Nick Shadow is 
all seduction: bright-toned, smooth- 
tongued voice and toothy grin of devious 
intent. Wich is especially interested in 
expressive, non-conventional stage move- 
ment. Williams dances simply by walking 
across the stage. The rest of the cast needs 
to be taught how to move like this. 

There are capable performances by Lisa 
Sheppard as Mother Goose (the madam 
turned corporate executive), Frederick 
Jodry (the auctioneer, in an irresistible 
scene that the staging and musical direc- 
tion fail to ignite), Michael Drumheller (@ 
little young for old man Trulove), and 
especially Joy Hardwick (Baba). The eight- 
member chorus is admirable in its protean 
transformations, somewhat less so in its 
precision. 

It’s harder to judge the conducting of 
William Cutter. His mostly student orches- 
tra allowed the pace and intonation to sag, 
though there was some lovely wind play- 
ing and an impressive trumpet solo. 

Wich has one big problem to face. 
These days, updating opera is practically 
synonymous with Peter Sellars, who is 
obviously Wich’s inspiration. Comparisons 
will be invidious. Wich is not yet as sensi- 
tive to music or to its emotional undercur- 
rents as Sellars. His productions tend to 
have a sketchy quality: details to be filled 
in later. Since he’s got all this TV equip- 
ment, you want him to make fuller use of 
it (why should 16 monitors all show the 
same image?). Thoroughly worked-out 
scenes, like Anne’s flight, show up the 
dead, listless spots in others. And he 
doesn’t yet have Sellars’s breathtaking abil- 
ity to shift stylistic gears. 

But as the name of the group insists, the 
Opera Lab is a place to experiment. The 
young performers who work with Craig 
Wich, and their open-minded audiences, 
are being exposed to some fresh and valu- 
able new ideas. A friend remarked that 
Wich’s direction sometimes seemed clever 
rather than smart, but it was never stupid. 
How many recent opera productions can 
you say that about? oO 
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THE EVOLUTION 
OF A TRIBE: 





JANUARY 

INEXP. DRUMMER BUT VERY DEDICATED LOOKING FOR 
BAND/MUSICIANS TO START ORIG. MODERN ROCK 
BAND INFL. REM, U2, CLASH, SQUEEZE. 

CALL DAVE EVES. 






= 







MAY 
M OR F SINGER WANTED FOR ALL ORIGINAL MODERN 
ROCK BAND. CALL GREG. 






= 


ORIG. MODERN ROCK BAND SKS VERSATILE 2ND GUI- 
TAR, LEAD/RHYTHM, W/ BU VOC, EQUIP, TRANS. 
CALL GREG. 













JANUARY 
4 Song EP “TRIBE” released 24 


APRIL 
BOSTON MUSIC AWARDS if 







Outstanding New Rock Band 










JUNE 
WBCN ROCK 'N' ROLL RUMBLE 
Runners-Up to Heretix 





APRIL 
BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL 
Best Local Rock Group 







BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL == 
Best Local Female Vocalist—Janet LaValley 












BOSTON MUSIC AWARDS 
Outstanding Debut Album - Indie Label 
“HERE AT THE HOME” 


BOSTON MUSIC AWARDS if 














Outstanding Female Vocalist - Indie label 
Janet LaValley 





MARCH Saaee 
BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL 
Best Local Rock Group 


BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX BEST MUSIC POLL }s<spliié 
Best Local Female Vocalist— Janet LaValley 













DECEMBER 


Tribe signs major label record contract with fe 
Slash/Warner Bros. Records ‘ 














JANUARY 
Recording begins on Tribe's new album 


It only took three little ads in a place called The Boston - 
Phoenix Classifieds to start one big Tribe. So if you’re 
looking for a band member, rehearsal space or equip- 
ment, look no further than p 
Boston’s Arts and Entertain- av 
ment Authority. 
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Rock hunters 


Hiding in Public, Crazy Alice 


by Sandy Masuo 





Crazy Alice: Jesse Costa, Craig Duhamel, Jeff Ahearn, John McCarthy 


his month’s pair of Demo Derby 

| winners cover familiar ground in 

that purgatory known as the Land of 

the Unsigned Bands. Crazy Alice are rela- 

tively new on the scene and are busy just 

learning the ropes. Hiding in Public are vet- 

erans currently facing the question that 

haunts most unsigned acts at their stage of 

the game: “Are we good enough to sink a 
recording deal?” 

Hiding in Public started their musical 
sojourn in a furor of reckless, alcohol- 
drenched thrash that they eventually tem- 
pered into the dark, melodic rock which 
secured them a Demo Derby victory two 
years ago. Since then, they’ve undergone a 
personnel change and directed their efforts 
at attracting a record deal. Although they 
aren’t courting any label interest at the 
moment, frontman Billy Lee seems opti- 
mistic about the band’s recent endeavors. 

“We got a new bass player,” Lee says, 
referring to Jack Bridge, who has replaced 
Rich Fein. “He’s worked out real well. He’s 
got good ideas and he’s a good writer, too. 
The gigs have improved, and we’ve been 
back in the studio for the new demo. We’re 
more together as people and as friends, as 
well as musicians. Everything runs a lot 
smoother.” 

Last year, Hiding in Public enlisted the 
aid of Alarm guitarist Dave Sharp, who not 
only agreed to produce the band’s CD (due 
this month) but worked out the arrange- 
ment on the opening track of their current 
tape. So it’s hardly surprising to find sweep- 
ing sonic gestures reminiscent of the Alarm 
underscoring guitarist Steve Cote’s gritty 
attack in “Castles.” Rumbling along amid 
Cote’s guitar and a rolling rhythmic under- 
current set in motion by Bridge and drum- 
mer Dave Gould, the song feels like a long- 
ing ditty about trains, but it’s actually a kind 
of eulogy for the “skeletons left by hungry 
men” that Lee saw scattered across the 
British countryside. 

“I took a trip over to London and Ireland 
last year, and I was amazed at the architec- 
ture and at the amount of deserted castles,” 
he explains. “It’s really inspiring to think 
that they represent real people that were 
alive and had dreams, wants, desires — 
and that’s all that’s left.” 

Also in this vein of bittersweet romanti- 
cism, “The Call” is a brooding, country- 
tinged ballad that Lee describes as “a love 
song written out of depression.” Strewn 
with outbursts of dueling bass and twangy 
guitar, it recalls the sentiments of the Who’s 
“Love Ain’t for Keeping.” Topping off the 
tape is “A Night like This,” which borrows 
the wound-up melodic premise of early 
Kinks numbers like “You Really Got Me” 
and plugs it into the high-voltage crunch 
of AC/DC to create something similar to 
the Godfathers, with lyrical frustra- 
tion slamming into walls of abrasive gui- 
tar. 

Crazy Alice’s efforts unwind via a very 
different scenario. “None of us have any 
real connections or knowledge of what to 
do,” vocalist/guitarist Jeff Ahearn points 
out. “As far as making that tape, we didn’t 
even know who to send it to or anything. 
We're just kind of blindly going down the 
road, I guess.” 

Crazy Alice might claim to be clueless, 
but the driving sounds that blaze through 


their tape aren’t. There’s a keen sense of 
irony at work behind these songs. Ahearn, 
lead guitarist John McCarthy, bassist Jesse 
Costa, and drummer Craig Duhamel under- 
stand how to balance an almost delicate 
sense of melody with exhilarating execu- 
tion. 

The opening cut, “Gone Away,” bursts 
into action with an irresistible mega-hook 
that follows a Generation X punk-pop tra- 
jectory as it cuts through a barré chord bar- 
rage in tandem with McCarthy’s searing 
solo lines. “Nowhere” might easily have 
veered into generic Boston-style, fuel- 
injected garage pop were it not for the res- 
ignation of Ahearn’s vocals and the biting 
edge of lines like “You look around, always 
holding out for something better/Don’t 
hold your breath/It ain’t gonna come 
around/Your promises with time are lies 
that leave me here with nothing/That’s 
okay cause I’m used to it by now/No- 
where.” 

The tape ends, appropriately, with 
“Done,” a scant two-minute ode to the 
Ramones that follows a hefty “1-2-3-4” with 


Demo 
derby 


impressive velocity and the same sort of 
skewed existentialist sentiment that under- 
lies the Queens “brothers” but with less of 
a deadpan veneer and more of sneering 
metal edge. 

With a tape like this, Crazy Alice could 
probably afford to be smug. But they aren’t, 
and in this hype-intensive era, it’s refresh- 
ing to find a band suffering from an ego 
deficiency. “I wouldn’t want to say, ‘Oh 
yeah, check us out. We’re great,’ ” Ahearn 
offers, with mock bravura. “I’m just like, 
‘Check us out.’ As long as you don’t flush 
the tape down the toilet, we'll be happy.” 

* * * 
RIP. Green Street Station, which hosted its 
last show on January 26. It will soon 
become an Irish pub. 

* * * 
ODDS & ENDS. Friday, February 1: 
Shockra and Heavy Metal Horns at 
Nightstage; Luther “Guitar Jr.” Johnson and 
the Magic Rockers at Ed Burke’s; Boston 
Baked Blues at Club 3; Yo La Tengo at T.T. 
the Bear’s; Witch Bonnie at Edible Rex; 
Farrenheit with Spam Paris, Divinity 
School, Autumn Lake and Judgmental at 
the Channel; the Fools at Grover’s; Big 
Blues Meanies at Johnny D’s . . . Saturday 
the 2nd: Ultra Blue at Club 3; Sleepy La 
Beef at Johnny D’s . . . Sunday the 3rd: 
Miracle Legion at T.T.’s. 

Tuesday the 5th: 3 Mustaphas 3 play two 
shows at Nightstage . . . Wednesday the 
6th: Precious Metal with Barracuda, Shoot 
Shoot, Straight Jacket, and Underfire at 
AXIS; Third Estate and Chuck at the 
Paradise; Salt-n-Pepa at the Channel, 
Jonatha & Jennifer at Johnny D’s.. . 
Thursday the 7th: Bim Skala Bim and High 
Hats at Nightstage; Killing Joke at AXIS; 
Bop (Harvey) at the Paradise, WWIII at the 
Channel; One Eyed Jacks at Ed Burke’s. QO 
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For the best value in town join NOW with a friend and save up 
to 50%!* You'll get unlimited classes in all levels of aerobics 
and dance, taught by professionals; a full line of Nautilus 
equipment, Free Weights, Lifecycles, Stairmasters and more— 


FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS | 
WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE ! 


KENMORE SQUARE 542 Comm. Ave. 266-5643 
COPLEY SQUARE 561 Boylston St. 536-3377 
CAMBRIDGE 536 Mass. Ave. 492-4680 
NEWTON 1220 Washington St. 965-7575 
WATERTOWN 23 Main St. 926-2700 

“Prices, Programs, Equipment and Facilities vary with location. 
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From the beginning, the Boston Phoenix/WFNX BEST 
MUSIC POLL has been for the people and by the peo- 
ple. In 1991 that’s twice as true — because now, for the 
first time, The BEST MUSIC POLL is a two-step pro- 
cess — you choose the nominees and the winners! 


HOW TO NOMINATE YOUR FAVORITES 

During January, the Phoenix printed individual nomi- 
nating ballots for one or more of the Poll's musical cat- 
egories: ROCK, METAL, CUTTING EDGE, JAZZ, R&B/SOUL, 
Rap/Hip Hop, FOLK Country, and WorLD BEatT. These 
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. SAT., FEB. 2, 1991 


13 Lansdowne Street, Boston 
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vote. That's why we've included an entire BEST 
ve're nearing the end of MUSIC POLL nominating ballot with all the categories 
, there are only two bal- for you to fill out and send in! 


our last chance to fill in LET THE VOTING BEGIN 
3 it to the club specified We hope you will help select Boston’s best local and 


national music by nominating your favorite perform- 
ers right now, and by voting later in the final ballot, 
which will reveal your favorite nominees in each cate- 
gory. Look for the final ballot mid-February in the 
pages of the Boston Phoenix. 
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Times Square, a hushed crowd of 1600 
young folks sat quietly, focused on the 
| performers whose brightly colored jump- 
| suits and glitter were glimmering in the 
| theater lights. These performers had al- 
ready run through their acts, and everyone 

was waiting to find out who would win 
first place in the national finals of the All 
Stars Talent Show Network and a prize of 
| $1000. 

The envelope was passed down the line 
of celebrity judges: singer Regina Belle, 
rapper M& Lyte, New York homeboy Kool 
Moe Dee. Dee stepped to the microphone. 
“The winner is those dancin’ motherfuck- 
ers the McClain Twins.” 
Billy and Bobby McClain, both 20 years 
| old, are two of the “mo’ better” rappers 

bringing positive attention to Fields 
| Corner, Dorchester. The duo have been 

performing together since they were five 
| years old, demonstrating the ability to rap, 

compose, sing, and choreograph steps to 
| an urban beat with pop-market appeal. 
| They have a natural stage gimmick: they're 
| identical twins. “Double the pleasure, dou- 
| ble the fun, and double the dance,” a New 

York publication wrote in June 1989, after 

the Twins swept an amateur night at 

Harlem's Apollo Theatre. 

“That night they gained the respect of 
the toughest, most ruthless audience in the 
world, the New York audience,” remi- 
nisces Al “Ski” McClain, their older brother 
and manager. “The boys were called on 
stage to open their act. The beat kicked in; 
but when they got out on stage the entire 
audience had their backs turned to them. 

| They tried to ignore them, totally. By the 
time the Twins started their second step, 
those people knew they were missing 
something. They turned right back around 
to see the rest of the show.” 

If that sounds like a manager’s hype, 
well, it is. But it’s also true. Five shows 
later, the Twins, dressed in black silk with 
white polka-dot pajamas, dancing to a pre- 
recorded dance mix, had five first-place 
awards. 

On stage, the McClains give you the 
impression you’re re-experiencing the 
Harlem Renaissance. Their show uses lots 
of facial mugging and a unique blend of 
synchronized old- and new-school dance 


E Broadway’s Town Hall, just off 
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Billy and Bobby McClain: their fans include Bobby Brown. 
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Stepping out 


The McClain Twins make the right moves 


by Raymond Singleton 


Under the light, they’ll duplicate the 
antics of Sammy Davis Jr.; a break in the 
music offers a chance for a quick one- 
liner; then they’ll enhance the kind of 
modern dancing skills popularized by 
Bobby Brown and M.C. Hammer with their 
own fleet-footed creativity. 

This combination of the styles of leg- 
endary tap dancers with new moves is 
leading them to the top. They’ve opened 
shows in many clubs and high schools in 
the Boston area. But they’ve also shared 
bills with Kurtis Blow, L.L. Cool J, Biz 
Markie, K.R.S.-One’s Boogie Down Pro- 
ductions, and Slick Rick; they’ve done the 
Jerry Lewis Telethon, TV talk shows, music 
videos, and public-service spots for the 


steps. It’s like watching Gregory Hines and 
his double re-create the slapstick precision 
of veteran hoofers Harold and Fayard 
Nicholas, who performed as the brilliant 
tap-dancing duo the Nicholas Brothers. 

And you won't see the Twins, who spell 
that “2wenzs,” stage humping like L.L. 
Cool J or Madonna. They avoid obscene 
moves in favor of humorous, entertaining 
skits. “We try to get people to laugh and 
into the routine by doing steps that every- 
one can do, and then break into some- 
thing new and more difficult,” explains 
Billy. “Being twins is to our advantage, 
because it’s totally different. Our stage 
show is just something that you have to 
see to know what I'm talking about.” 
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Reebok Corporation. Most important, they 
have earned the respect of their celebrity 
peers. 

Bobby says he and Billy became serious 
about dancing after fame after they per- 
formed with their friend Bobby Brown on 
his Don’t Be Cruel European tour. Brown, 
a neighborhood friend, invited the Twins 
to tour with him after experiencing con- 
flicts with his own dancers. Within days, 
the duo found themselves performing in 
sold-out arenas around the world. 

“Keep your eyes on these two; they’re 
on the move,” was Brown’s post-tour com- 
mendation. When Billy and Bobby 
returned home, their stage show was 
already a hot topic among promoters and 
artists. Almost immediately they received a 
phone call from Prince disciple Apollonia, 
asking them to perform with her group in 
Singapore. 

Since then, the Twins have been busy in 
and out of studios working on their first 
album and shopping for a label. The tenta- 
tively titled Doin’ It Our Way features a 
hand-picked group culled from a pool of 
aspiring club and studio players. When it 
eventually hits record stores, look for its 
mix of hip-hop, R&B, high-powered 
polyrhythmic dance grooves, and polished 
arrangements in the urban-contemporary 
rack. 

Billy, who says that he and his brother 
identify more with dance legends than 
with new artists like M.C. Hammer, does 
most of the rapping in the group. Their 
lyrics touch their peers because Billy raps 
about the positive and negative attributes 
of urban life (“Your mom and your pops 
are the ones you should jock/So keep your 
head up and don’t look down to no one”); 
and with his brother Bobby’s singing, their 
vocalizing is a strong combination. 

The Twins have already unleashed one 
example of their future funk: a pop, mid- 
tempo dance track called “Doin’ It Our 
Way,” which they introduced at the KISS 
anniversary celebration last summer at 
Great Woods. This song offers the Twins’ 
vocal harmonies coupled with a rap by 
Billy. The crowd immediately latched onto 
its easy tempo and lyrics, which describe 
something that people everywhere want 
— a shot at doing things their own way. So 
far, the McClain Twins are. Q 
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DIAMOND DAYS 
Featuring: FOR YOU 
ONE NIGHT IN HEAVEN 


FATHER M.C. 
FATHER’S DAY 


: TREAT THEM UKE THEY WANT TO 
BE TREATED - FL. 00 4U - LISA BABY 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 


In Back Bay 
TRA PASTER, Hynes Convention Center/ICA (J) Stop on the Greenline VIDEO SALES & RENTALS! 
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TRY IT ZONE 
Guarantee Offer 


We're so sure you'll enjoy 
these new releases from 
UNI Distribution that we 
are offering you a chance 
to buy any of these titles 
with our Try It Zone 
Guarantee! Buy it. Listen 
to it. If you don't like it 
bring it back with your 
receipt within two weeks 
of purchase and we'll 
credit you with the full 
purchase price towards 
any other cassette or CD 
in the store! 


ADAMSKI 


ADAMSKI 
DOCTOR ADAMSK'!'S 
— MUSICAL PHARMACY 

: : Featuring KILLER - NAG 










THE SPACE JUNGLE - FLASHBACK JACK 


field sales positions. 


















Telemarketing and 
Field Sales Opportunities 
Full- and Part-Time 


Cablevision of Boston is currently seeking aggressive, 
self-motivated individuals to join our sales team. If you 
have excellent communication skills, prior cold calling 
experience and are disciplined to be able to meet 
departmental quotas, this is an excellent opportunity 
for you to join a fast-paced exciting company. Valid 
driver’s license and own transportation required for 


Candidates may send resume, call or apply in person: 
Cablevision of Boston, Human Resources, 28 Travis 
St., Boston, MA 02134. 787-6673 


/CABLEVISION 


See the Difference 


Cablevision of Boston is an equal opportunity/affirmative action employer 
who agrees to hire Boston residents, minorities and others. 
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by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 


7:30 (25) Basketball. The Celts versus the 
Charlotte Hornets. 

8:00 (38) Footloose (movie). Christopher Penn 
and John Lithgow star in the tale of a city kid who 
teaches a town of rubes how to stop worrying and 
love to dance. (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:30 (2) The Feast of the Gods. David 
Sutherland explores the puzzle of a 1514 Bellini 
painting that’s been mysteriously altered and paint- 
ed over. See review on page 12. (Until 11 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 
1:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the 
Pittsburgh Penguins. 
2:00 (7) Basketball. Pitt versus UCLA. 
8:00 (38) Basketball. BC versus Syracuse. 
9:00 (2) Great Railway Journeys: Confessions of 
a Train Spotter. They rerun this series so often that 
one tires of praising it. But this is a fun edition with 
Monty Python's Michael Palin riding British Rail all 


‘the way to the northern tip of Scotland. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Throw Mama from the Train (movie). 
Danny DeVito, Billy Crystal, and Anne Ramsey star 
in this nasty little comedy about a man’s Hitchcock- 
derivative plot to off his mom with the help of his 
creative-writing teacher. A bit mean-spirited. (Until 
11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) The Thin Man Goes Home (movie). 
William and Myrna play Nick and Nora (Powell and 
Loy and Charles and Charles) in this 1944 guzzler 
puzzler about a murder in Nick’s parents’ house. 
(Until 11:40 p.m.) 

10:00 (38) Outiand (movie). Sean Connery plays a 
space cowboy in a saga of the wide-open spaces 
set in Western Jupiter. Co-starring Peter Boyle. 
(Until 12:30 a.m.) 

11:40 (2) Terror by Night (movie). Rathbone and 
Bruce (Basil and Nigel) star as Sherlock and 
Doctor (Holmes and Watson) investigating a mur- 
der aboard a train. From 1946. (Until 12:40 


a.m.) 
Midnight (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music 
from Shelby Lunne and Willie Nelson. (Until 1 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
Noon (7) Basketball. DePaul versus Georgetown. 
12:30 (4) Basketball. The Phoenix Suns versus 
the Detroit Pistons, followed by the Chicago Bulls 
versus the Los Angeles Lakers. 
1:00 (2) Mandela: The Last Mile to Freedom. A 
report on political and racial developments in South 
Africa since Nelson was sprung. Plus a look back 
at his visit to Boston. (Until 2 p.m.) 
1:00 (38) Love with the Proper Stranger (movie). 
Shocking stuff for 1963. Natalie Wood and Steve 
McQueen confront careless love and abortion 
reform. (Until 3 p.m.) 
2:00 (2) The Civil War: The Cause: 1861. 
Apparently they're running this landmark series 
again — this time in reasonably paced, once-a- 
week installments. Another chance to catch it on 
tape. (Until 4 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: 20th Anniversary 
Favorites: | Claudius. “Zeus by Jove!” Repeated 
from many years ago. This 20th-anniversary thing 
is, we suspect, costing Masterpiece Theatre view- 
ers in the long run because it’s bound to break 
loyal fans’ MT habit. Last week they showed some 
horrible one-part comedy (we think) that featured 
Penelope Keith and some other good actors 
screaming and whining and complaining. This 
week, we're back to random episodes culled from 
longer works that, unlike Upstairs, Downstairs 
shows, don’t make a heck of a lot of sense out of 
context. Why? Why is this being done? (Until 10 


p.m.) 

9:00 (4) In Broad Daylight (movie). One of those 
“fact-based” movies, this one starring Brian 
Dennehy as a small-town thug who uses terror and 
legal manipulations to beat a felony rap in Missouri 
in the early 1980s. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Son of the Morning Star, part one. 
General George A. Custer’s first, one-night, and 
last stands dressed up for sweeps month in a two- 
part mini-series starring Gary Cole, Rosanna 
Arquette, and Dean Stockwell. To be concluded on 
Monday starting at 9 p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Sarah Plain and Tall. Don't know much 
about it except all the grade-school kids read this 
award-winning novel for book reports. A turn-of- 
the-century New England gal moves in on a moth- 
erless farm family in Kansas. Starring Glenn Close 
and Christopher Walken. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Eyes on the Prize: America’s Civil 
Rights Years, 1954-1965: Awakenings. Now 
here’s a series worth repeating. The six-parter will 
air nightly at 10 through Tuesday and conclude 
next week (same days and times). A beautiful doc- 
umentary and an inspirational explanation of the 
civil-rights movement since World War Il. Far, far 
better than its sequel effort. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. What does Scud 
stand for? One well-known wag of a friend sug- 
gested “Sorry ‘cause you're dead,” but that doesn’t 
quite work alphabetically. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 


MONDAY 

8:00 (38) Smokey and the Bandit (movie). Burt 
Reynolds, Sally Field, and Jackie Gleason in a two- 
hour car chase from 1977. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (56) Alien (movie). In space, no one can hear 
you scream. The excellent 1979 sci-fi thriller star- 
ring Sigourney Weaver. (Until 10:20 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The American Experience: Coney Island. 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti thought about it; jug bands 
sang about it; and now one of the consistently best 
documentary series on PBS looks back at the most 
amusing days at New York's cheap-thrilis venue. 


Phony 


To be repeated on Tuesday at 11:30 p.m. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

9:00 (4) The Maria Hanson Story (movie). Cheryl 
Pollak as the New York City model who was 
attacked by a knife-wielding spurned suitor. (Until 
11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Son of the Morning Star, part two. The 
conclusion. Yellowhair come, bring many blue- 
coats. Probably we won't get that kind of Native 
American dialogue here. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Eyes on the Prize: America’s Civil 
Rights Years, 1954-1965: Fighting Back 1957- 
1962. The topic is school desegregation in the 
South. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (7) Cher at the Mirage. Cher does Vegas. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) The Trial (movie). A 1963 Orson Welles 
adaptation of Kafka’s tale of a man accused of an 
unexplained crime. (Until 1 a.m.) 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Nova: The Hunt for China's Dinosaurs. It’s 
Destination Gobi time without Richard Widmark 
(remember that movie?), as paleontologists dig 
around for ancient reptile bones. The first of three 
Nova shows about dinosaurs. To be repeated on 
Wednesday at 11:30 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Basketball. BC versus UConn. 
9:00 (2) Frontline: Cuba and Cocaine. Over recent 
decades, Uncie Fidel has, alas, proven himself to 
be somewhat the same as the old boss in some 
respects. A ‘report on the Cuban government's con- 
nection to the Western Hemisphere drug trade. To 
be repeated on Thursday at 11:30 p.m. (Until 10 
p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Sea of Love (movie). Al Pacino and Ellen 
Barkin in a tale of love and murder. Pacino's 1989 
comeback following a four-year absence from 
movieland. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Eyes on the Prize: America’s Civil 
Rights Years, 1954-1965: Ain’t Scared of Your 
Jails 1960-61. Covering the role of student activists 
in the civil-rights movement. Freedom riders and 
murder in Mississippi. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) The American Experience: Coney 
Island. Repeated from Monday at 9 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 

8:00 (44) Alberta Hunter: My Castle’s Rockin’. A 
profile of the jazz-and-blues queen. Why such a 
show on Channel 44 in the middle of the week? 
The same reason we've got a rerun of Eyes on the 
Prize. {t's Black History Month. Nothing wrong with 
it, though. Enjoy the opportunity. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (56) Bat 21 (movie). Since we're all so inter- 
ested in air wars these days, you owe it to yourself 
to catch this made-for-TV-quality theatrical release 


"based on the true story of a piece of Air Force 


brass downed in Vietnam who has a Damascus 
experience of sorts when he gets to see the bombs 
at ground level. Gene Hackman and Danny Glover 
star. Nice job on both their parts. Where is 
Damascus? Syria? Is anybody bombing that? (Until 
10 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Precious Memories: Strolling 47th 
Street. In Chicago, not New York. A look back at 
that toddlin’ town's blues pioneers of the '40s. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

9:30 (5) Anything But Love. It’s back. The sit-com 
that would not die — and doesn’t deserve to — 
with Richard Lewis and Jamie Lee Curtis. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Moyers: Songs Are Free. A discussion 
of the power of music with Bernice Johnson 
Reagon, the founder of Sweet Honey in the Rock. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (5) The Barbara Walters Special. 
Interviews with Julia Roberts, John Goodman, and 
the Judds. Saddam Hussein must have copped out 
on ABC. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) White Zombie (movie). Bela Lugosi 
does his part to establish racial parity. From 1932. 
(Until 12:10 a.m.) 

11:30 (2) Nova: The Hunt for China's Dinosaurs. 
Repeated from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY 
7:30 (5) Basketball. The Celts versus the New 
York Knicks. 
8:00 (38) Angel Heart (movie). A proud moment 
for Robert De Niro indeed as he co-stars with Lisa 
Bonet and Mickey Rourke in this 1987 detective 
tale about voodoo cultists. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Poirot: The Cornish Mystery. A 
woman suspects her hubby of trying to poison her. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Vietnam: A Television History: 
America’s Mandarin (1954-1963). How the US got 
suckered into propping up a basically unpopular 
regime in Southeast Asia and replaced the French 
as the hapless defenders of the unattainable in 
Vietnam. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) Frontline: Cuba and Cocaine. Repeated 
from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (38) Foul Play (movie). From 1978, with 
Goldie Hawn and Chevy Chase as the divorced 
couple who can’t stop laughing. Just for fun. (Until 
10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Dance in America: Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater: Steps Ahead. Two Ailey works: 
For Bird with Love and Episodes. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) American Masters: Celebrating Bird: 
The Triumph of Charlie Parker. A profile of the 
bebop saxophonist whose music was far more 
dynamic than the soundtrack to the recent bio 
movie lets on. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) On Dancing Isadora’s Dances. Isadora 
Duncan steps re-created by Annabelle Gamson. 
(Until midnight.) 
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These Select Music Video 
Titles Now ON SALE! 


SINATRA TAYLOR DAYNE MADONNA 


2 Twists Of Fate Z 


includes her 8 consecutive 
a 10 hits plus a behind-the- 
scenes look at the “I'll Be Your 
Shelter” video. 


16.95 VHS 
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16.95 VHS 


OPEN 'TiL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 
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343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE ® 492-7772 
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Fri. & Sat., February 8 & 9 
NEW HORIZON 











Featuring Fine 
Jamaican. 






NOSTALGIA 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd 
Quincy — 479-8989 


¢ Friday & Saturday « 


MARK MORRIS 
AND CAT TUNES 


Sunday « 
LINDA'S LEAGUE 


Thursday * 
FEZ HENRY 
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ALIENS 
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In the Balcony:ROCKIN' DAVE AND 
THE RENT PARTY 
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The Phoenix Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 
Can help you find a 

drummer. 


| Quarter the lime and | 

~~ squeeze into a high- 
ball glass. Add JANEIRO and | 
sugar. Stir, fill with ice, stir again. 
Garnish with another quarter of | 
lime.Try one today. 


LIFE IS DIFFERENT IN Rio. 
SO ARE THE REFRESHMENTS. 


Austin Nichols & Co., inc. New York, N.Y. 
Distilied Spirits Specialty, 40% Aic_/Vol. (80) 









To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would appear. 
We can’t take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 
may be rewritten due to space limitations. 
Include the time of the event (or the hours 
that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the 
event, how much it costs, and a phone 
number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; listings will not 
be published without price information. If 
the information is for an event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like 
the listing to appear. Repeat listings may 
be deleted due to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, religious 
services, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 
take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs 
are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 
LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be 
considered for “Hot Tix,” the deadiine is a 
week earlier; to be considered for “Next 
Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 





BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 
911 

SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 
1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 
732-5636 


Killing Joke play at Axis Thursday. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


Cubs 


FRIDAY 
ANTHONY’S (628-4220), 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Export Samba Band. 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston Pl., 
Boston. Progressive rock by DJ. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass 

Ave, Cambridge. Greek music with 

bellydancing. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 

Boston. At 8 p.m., Hell Toupee, Ant Farm, 

Zug Zug. 

BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club 

Nicole, 40 Dalton St., Boston. Ellen 

O'Brien and Her Real Time Band. 

BLACKBURN’S (283-9108), 2 Main St., 

Gloucester. John Caferty and the Beaver 

Brown Band. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 

Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 

North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 

Marketplace. The Limit. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426- 

2000), 50 Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist 

Kevin Gibbs. In the Captain's Piano Bar: 

Rock King. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard 

Ave., Allston. Lyres. 

CASK 'N FLAGON (536-4840), 62 

Brookline Ave., Boston. High Tension. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 

St., Boston. Farrenheit, Spam Paris, 

Divinity School, Autumn Lake, Judge- 

mental. 

CHRISTOPHER’S (876-9180), 1920 

Mass Ave, Cambridge. Mary Koumjian, 

Jim Infantino. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 

Boston. Music by Dus. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 

Somerville. Boston Baked Blues, Land- 

lords of Soul, Little Alex. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, 
Stand. 


Boston. Gekkos Last 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424- eh 
— 120 Huntington Ave., 

for information. 


COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 


Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN (508-369-9200), 48 
Monument Sq., Concord. Peter Keane. 
CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 7 p.m., a capella group Night 
Magic. 

ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” Johnson 
and the Magic Rockers. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Call for infor- 


mation. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boyiston 
St., Boston. At 6 p.m., Bert Seager; at 
8:30 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GRAZIE (332-2932), 287 Washington St., 
Newton Comer. Saxophonist Andy Baer. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 
131 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Cail for 
information. 

GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Call for information. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly. The Fools, the Kind, Double 
Vision. 

HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 
Northern Ave., Boston. Dance music by 


DJ. 

HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Cail for information. 
HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington 
St, Boston. “International World Party.” 
HYATT REGENCY HOTEL (492-1234), 
575 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Pianist 
David Maxwell. 

JOHNNY D'S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
a Big Blues Meanies, Roll with 


KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LAI LAI RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for infor- 
mation. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Trio. In Julien: pianist Geoff 
Hicks. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond 
Jim's Piano Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley 
Sq., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David Russell; 
at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, South Canopy, Boston. In 
the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian Walkley; at 
7 p.m., Mask Clayton. In the Cafe: at 5 
p.m., Bob Tallala. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 
28 Mugford St., Marblehead. Boogaloo 
Swamis. 


MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain. RPMs. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, idge. At 7 
p.m., Christina V; at 10 p.m., Greek 


music, 
MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk 
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St, Boston. Irish entertainment. 

NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (782- 
4819), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Flathead and Friends. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., 
Boston. At 8 p.m., Velcro Peasants, Two 
Backyards; at 10 p.m., “The Edge,” music 
by DJs. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
Cambridge. Shockra, Heavy Metal Horns 
(18+ show). 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 
2231), 22 South St, Westborough. Duke 
Levine. 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), 
junct. Rtes. 1 and 109, Dedham. Shanan- 


agans. 
ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot 
Farms Terrace Room, 880 Broadway, 
Somerville. Non-smoking and non- 
alcoholic club with dance music. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Mighty Mighty Bosstones (18+ 
show). 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge. Call for information. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Pigs. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Slaves, Hotbox, Two Saints, Is 
This Bob. In the balcony: Crosbees. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. George Shear- 
ing Duo. 

ROYAL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 
Clarendon St., Boston. Suzanne Davis 
Trio. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Freddy Cole Trio. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St., Maynard. Outfit. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St, 
Brookline. Calypso Hurricane. 
TATNUCK BOOKSELLER & SONS 
CAFE (508-756-7644), 647 Chandler St., 
Worcester. 

TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), Prudential 
Center, 52nd floor, Boston. Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Yo La Tengo, 
Knots and Crosses, Kevin Salem. 

VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 Lans- 
downe St., Boston. House, funk, hiphop, 
and progressive music by DJ Jewels. 
WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647- 
1055), First Parish Church, 50 Church St., 
Waltham. Tony Bird. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge. New Roots, 
with Audie Taylor. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
Broadway, Somerville. Call for 


information. 
WINDJAMMER (969-1000), Marriott 
































FEBRUARY i, 1991 
Hotel, 2345 Comm Ave, Newton. Second 
Avenue. 


ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Forrock Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. Eula 
Lawrence and Quintet. 
BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. The 
Limit. 
BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. At 1 p.m., Gutny; 
at 9 p.m., Subterraneans. 
CAFE FLORIAN (247-0105), 85 Newbury 
St., Boston. Red Hots. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Kid Crash, Rat 
Alley, X-Plicit, Avarice, Love Pollution 
(18+ show). 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Flat Head 
and guests. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Adventures” dance party. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Ultra Blue, Plan B, 
Lawn Mary's. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Zachary's, 
Boston. In the Cafe Promenade: “Nights 
at the Opera. 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Paul Rishell. 
CRICKET'’S, Boston. Rob Rodgers. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Heavy Metal 
Horns Band, Swinging Steaks. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. 
information. 
EXPRESSION’S SOBER DANCE CLUB 
(326-3000), 350 Washington St., Dedham. 
Dance music by DJ. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis, with bassist Charlie La Chapelle. 
GRAZIE, Newton Corner. Saxophonist 
Dan Smith. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Grapevine Road, 
Collectics. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party 
with DJ Dale Charles. 
HYATT REGENCY HOTEL. David 
Maxwell Trio. 
JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEE- 
HOUSE (508-757-2155), 68 Boyce St., 
Auburn. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Sleepy LaBeef. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the 
Joe Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist 
David Croham. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for 
information. 
LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 6 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cafe: at 10 a.m., Bob Tallala; at 5 
p.m., Sean Hurley. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music by DJ. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Roys. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 3 p.m, “Mike ‘the Spike’ Blues 
Jam”; at 7 p.m., Margie Pose; at 10 p.m. 





Call for 


Arabic music and dancing. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Irish 
entertainment. 

NAMELESS. COFFEE HOUSE, 


Cambridge. Call for information. 

NECCO PLACE., Boston. At 8 p.m., the 
Amazing Mud Shark; at 10 p.m., “The 
Edge,” music by DJs. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, West- 
borough. Devonsquare. 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. 
Shananagans. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non- 
smoking and non-alcoholic club with 
dance music. 
PARADISE, Boston. 
“Adventures” dance night. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Call for information. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Kevin Connolly Band. 

THE RAT, Boston. Bags. 
REGATTABAR; Cambridge. George 
Shearing Duo. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager 
Jazz Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD 
(639-1969), Church of Saint Andrew, 
Lafayette St., Marblehead. Bobby Wayne. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Freddie Cole Trio. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Luther 
“Guitar Jr." Johnson and the Magic 
Rockers. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Shy Five. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Dumptruck, Big Clock, Killer Buicks (18+ 
show). 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. House music 
by DJ Jide Max. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. New 
Roots, with Audie Taylor. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. 
Avenue. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Call for information. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Amazonas 
Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Call for infor- 
mation. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOTT (494- 
6600), 2 Cambridge Center, Cambridge. 
Singles night. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 308 


At 11 p.m., 


Second 


JFK St., Cambridge. At 10:30 p.m., open- 





mike acoustic music night. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Darrel 
Scott hosts “ A Community of Singer/ 
Songwriters.” 

CLUB 3, Somerville. At 4 p.m., blues jam, 
featuring Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Eric Schoen- 


berg. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob 
Talalla; at 5 p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet, 
with special guest Bruce Bartlett. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


DJ. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., 
blues jam with the Renegades; at 8:30 
p.m., Guy Clark. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri at 
11 a.m.: Tom Lindsey and Paul 
Schmeling. 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cafe: at 10 a.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Irish 
entertainment. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 2 p.m., Carnal Carnival; Miles 
Dethmuffin, Heavy Head; at 9 p.m., Mitch 
Watkins. 

NECCO PLACE., Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“The Edge,” music by DJs. 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. 
Shoes. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Call for information. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Hub 
Caps. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Auction of 
tavern memorabilia. Viewing at noon; 
auction at 2 p.m. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Gas Food Lodging. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Live Brazilian 
and American music. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
BRENDAN BEHAN, 378 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain. Mark Sandman and 
Morphine. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Call for infor- 
mation. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. Madeleine Hall and Chris 
“Stovall” Brown. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Brian Walkley 
Quintet. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis. 
GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 
TAP JAZZ CLUB (492-9723), 280 Green 
St., Cambridge. “Cutting edge” dinner 
music by Lazy Susan. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien= pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 
LILY'S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Black 
River Snakes. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Either/Orchestra. 
NECCO PLACE., Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“The Edge,” music by DJs. 
OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. 
Alehouse Ceili Band. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Blue 
Sun Jazz. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Mies. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Readings presented by Stone Soup 
Poets. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Amante. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Club Z,” dance 
music by DJs (18+ night). 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 
Calypso Hurricane. 
BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. Irish 
Session. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. 
McGreggor (18+ show). 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 
Magic. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Beth Cohen. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 
Ray Haapaoja; at 9 p.m., jazz ensemble. 
LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Superchunk, Erectus Monotonus, 
Urge Overkill, Kudgel. 
NECCO PLACE., Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“The Edge,” music by DJs. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 7:30 and 
10 p.m., 3 Mustaphas 3. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Linda Chorney Band. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Olga Roman 
Group. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. George W. Russell 
Jr. Trio. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Black Dog, Dertonz. 
TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Pianist Diane 
Fisher. 


Freddie 


Continued on page 30 
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COWES 


DUNSATTY S 


186 HARVARD AVE, ALLSTON 
GREEN LINE * 254-9804 254-9820 

Fri, Feb. 1 Tue, Feb 5+ 18+ 
THE LYRES THE GOD BULLIES 
CLASSIC RUINS CHLOE 
GRAND THEFT THE EELS 

GHANDI KNUKL SAMWICH 

SMACK TAN BLUE TOECUTTER 


Wed, Feb. 
HORDES OF MUNGO 
POSTMORTEM 
SLUM GULLION 


Sat, Feb 2+ Ipm- All age 
GUTNY ( GANG GREEN) 
oe) si -\ 8) 

STP 


VIGILANT Thurs, Feb. 7 


MIKE LAMB 
ee ed EXTRAVAGANZA 
SUBTERRANEANS 

PARADE 
HUNTING SLEEVE 
MYSTERY JONES 


Fri ,Feb.8 


i felejeloleR ele) BE- 


Sat, Feb. 8 


LAVA BEADS 


HARPERS FERRY | 


Home of Boston’s 
Best Live Rhythm & Blues 


158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 
uw LINE-254-7380 + CLUB LINE-254-9743 


Fri, February 8 


BIG BLUE 
MEANIES 


"THE BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 


HEAVY METAL 
HORNS 
COMING: 
5th ANNUAL 
BLUES FESTIVAL 
MATT GUITAR MURPHY 

CHRIS CAIN BAND 


TINSLEY ELUS 


JOHNNY CLYDE 
COPELAND 


CLARENCE FOUNTAIN 
& THE FIVE BLIND BOYS 


LUCKY PETERSON 


Stay tuned to this ad for complete list of 
additional acts next week 


Every Wednesday « Harper's Ferry's 
famous blues jam with your host 


THE RICK RUSSEL BAND 


DAVE HOWARD & 
THE HIGH ROLLERS 


cial guests 
BLACK RIVER SNAKES 
BOSTON’S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 





ell ia\tcre 


KNOTS & CROSSES + BABY FLAMEHEAD 


SUN., FEBS « 18+ 
OPEN AT 3:00PM - D.J. DANCING 9:00 PM 


SUNDAY NIGHT FEVER DANCE JAM WITH 
$3 COVER 


MON., FEB.4 8:00PM «18+ 


STONE SOUP POETRY 


FEATURING MARYAM MALLIM AND GOERGE MOKRAY 


MYST ERY JONES 


TROJAN PONIES « BUZZSAW FRiS! 


FRI., FEB. 8 © 18+ 


MIRACLE LEGION 


THE 360’S ¢ MELISSA FERRICK 


GOOD VIBRATIONS 
” TUWER RECORDS AND MORE 


Call FORTIX hale 931-2000 





617/451-1905 


Bost ON 


FARRENHEIT 


with SPAM PARIS » DIVINITY SCHOOL 
AUTUMN LAKE « JUDGEMENTAL 


SAT. ' 
KID CRASH 
ade: 


FEB. 


wih RAT ALLEY © LOVE POLLUTION 


SALT-N-PEPA> 


with UPBEAT BOYS ¢ TOP CHOKE CLKK 


THU. 
FEB. 


7 


$5.50/6.50 wih TOMMY GUN & THE HIT SQUAD © BZERKA 


LAURIE SARGENT 


with SUBTERRANEANS « BIG TRAIN © DOUBLE VISION 
MARY DEE REYNOLDS 


with WOREASTERS  SINAMEN GYPSY 
STRONG WATERS ¢ STORM WARNING 


The Alternative Rock Sounds of 


MUCKY 
eo epee 


with THE ATOM SAID ¢ MUNDO MOJO 
SMASH © NECROSIS 


$5.50/6.50 


12 HE 


$5.50/6.50 


re 


og Third Annual Valentine's Eve Biker's Ball 


13 13 KAN. TU BLUES BAND 


with THE SNAKESTRETCHERS 
THU. Cajun/Rock Valentine's Special 


4 DR. JOHN 


$8:50/9.50 wih BOOGALOO SWAMIS 
FRI. 


15 /REAT HER RIGHT 


with DUMPTRUCK ¢ SWINGING STEAKS « 
POWERGLIDE ¢ THE BRIAN WASHBURN BAND 


Formerly of The Animals 
FEB. 


16 ERIC BURDON 
vsonse & BRIAN AUGER 


BAD RELIGION 
PABLO FAOSES/ 
MAJEK FASHEK 
NEVADA BEACH 

PHYSICAL GRAFFITI 
TOO SHORT 
ARROW 
SAVOY BROWN 
MORBID ANGEL 
MAR 8 TRIBE 
MAR 9 183 BO DIDDLEY 
Doors 8PM. Tickets available at all Strawberries 
Records & Tapes ¢ Ticketron * Teletron 720-3434 « 
Concertcharge 497-1118 © The Channel Box Office 


$5.50/6.50 


SAT. 


FEB 17 
FEB 17 


ALL AGES!! 1PM DOORS 
18+!! BPM DOOR 


3 4 es 
FEB 22 
FEB 24 18+ 
FEB 28 18+ 
MAR 2 
MAR 5 
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CMOS 








av % 


Your Rock Alternative! 
Friday & 
DANSE JAM 
NIGHTS 


Progressive Music 


edible rex 


c-Si fo lige lah memalre lalied ile) 
Fri., Feb. 1 








@aeTauRan 





T AND, PUB 









Pri., Feb. 1 & Sat, Feb. 2 





a a ae Re ae 






$3.00 9-10pm $8.00 10-2am NO - ALIBI } WITCH BONNIE é | 
"Sun", Feb. 3 “am BIG CIRCUS v._ 
D. J. CHRIS 4 
ate AGT 47 Fri., Feb. 2 ” 
IRISH SESSION THIRD ESTATE a eee 
FIVE - 0 sibs ey SILAS IR. & 






> THE HOT RIBS 






$3.00 9-10pm $5.00 10-2am Brighton's Best Irish Pub 
Brighton’ Bes 








5 Boylston Place * Boston, MA 02116 304-306 Washington Street, Brighton EVERY SUNDAY 5-11 PM 
(617) 423-3832 789-4100 Wed., Feb. 6 
teat. VOGON POETRY » SKIP TRACER 













Thurs., Feb. 7 
LORD BANE * VISION THING 
° NOT QUITE URBAN 
Fri., Feb.8 


HERETIX 
Ls ‘ ¢ ] 
& \ 
MIKE VIOLA & SNAP 
TRISTAN PARK 


Fri., Feb. 15 


© POSITIVE 


w/ Stu Kimball from Face to Face 
TWO BACKYARDS ° RICK 
DOHR & ROCK TWICE 


Sat, Feb.9 


NO MAN 


w/ Roger Miller 
PORCHMEN * PLACEBO COUP 






SERVING HEARTY AMERICAN FARE 
AND THE CHOICEST SPIRITS 


THE BLACK ROSE| THE PURPLE 
160 State Street SH AMROCK 


Live Entertainment Nig 
One Union Street 


'S NIG! 
PEL eR ANY Arana 
AYERS. 2/22 SIGNS OF LIFE, 225 HERETIX 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 




















htly 












































THE CLADDAGH Live Entertainment Nightly 
113 Dartmouth Street 

MARTIN OWALLEY CHADWICK 

BOBBY BELLS “DOWNSTAIRS” BLUES PARK we 
MATIN OWALLEY Spirit of Reo 

Bpechl Valendoe' Mens - Danes For Te - Only $25.00! 184 High Street 

Please call fr details Gumake your reservations early, Sat., Feb. 2 

Call (617)262-9874 JIM PLUNKETT Olle vay to 
THE B : _ i 
<2 ieate | riven 


Cambridge 


Fai, Feb.1 © THE WAYWARDS Se. Feb.2 *RYTHMIC KINGS 
Sundoy , February 3 e STEEPLE CHASE 







1 CADPIRINHA 
(Ky-pe-ree-nya) 

| 2 oz. JANEIRO 

1 | lime 

} 2 fo 3 teaspoons 

| sugar, to faste 

| 1 scoop crushed ice 


} Quarter the lime and 

! squeeze into a highball glass. 

N Add JANEIRO and sugor. Stir, 
H fill with ice, stir again. Garnish 
with another 

quarter of lime. 


| Try one today 







JANEIRO 








— Sun. Feb 3 — 
CARNAL CARNIVAL, MILES DETHMUFFIN, HEAVY HEAD .2-—6 PM 







— Tues. Feb 5 — 
SUPERCHUNK, ERECTUS MONOTONUS, URGE OVERKILL, KUDGEL - 9-1 AM 








—Wed. Feb 6 — 
HYPNOTIC CLAMBAKE, GELTMAN & KELLAR, THE POKERS, 
ED ALKALI -9-1 AM 





LIFE IS DIFFERENT IN Rio. 
SO ARE THE REFRESHMENTS 





THOSE MELVINS, FACTS ABOUT RATS, DAMAGED GODS, THE HENDERSONS - 9-2 AM 
2/14 NO MAN, 3/5 ZUZU PETALS, 3/19 NS. 4/2 ALIEN BOYS, KEMBRA PFAHLER 
OPEN MIKE EVERY WEDS. 7-8:30PM, BLUES JAM EVERY SAT. 3-6PM 

Ceutiat Sguare 


Cambridge @ 354-8238 


Austin Nichols & Co., inc. 
New York, N.Y. 





Distilled fe Specialty, 
40% Alc./Vol. (80°) 






ALL SHOWS 18 + 








HOW TO LIVEN 
THINGS UP 












































CALYPSO HURRICANE i /1 
INQUIRING MINDS 
ALIVE & PICKING Bring the ad 
BARNEY MARTIN Ee, 2/4 

KING TONES 
NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 


ROBERT A. BAND uz 
BLACK RIVER SNAKES 


STORM DOGS 
Monday Saturday 9:00 - 2:00 Cityside Entertainment 
LAS de 
at Faneuil Hall 


to 
a 













Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 Hotline 742-7392 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres Proper Dress and ID required 
Monday - Friday 5:00 - 7:00 Listings subject to change 















c--- 
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T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VICEROY (354-0611), 567 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Jam session. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Amante. 


WEDNESDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 

AXIS, Boston. Precious Metal, Baracuda, 
Shoot Straight, Straight Jacket, Underfire 
(18+ show). 

AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 


DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Linda 


Chorney. 

BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. 
Bluegrass night. 

BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Call for infor- 
mation. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., acoustic music. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Salt-n-Pepa, 
Upbeat Boys (18+ show). 

CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Eurohaus” dance party. ‘ 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Call for information. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Phil 
Harding; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 
Magic. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. High energy house 
with Djs Paul and Malik (19+ night). 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Jonatha & 
Jennifer, Monk E. Wilson. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 
Ellen White; at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (over-18 night). 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Star Makers. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Open 
mike. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Open mike, featuring Hypnotic 
Clambake, Geltman and Kellar, the 
Pokers, Ed Alkall. 

NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (782- 
4819), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Open 
mike night, featuring Brother Blue. 
NECCO PLACE., Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“The Edge,” music by Dus. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, West- 
borough. Rod MacDonald, Jim Murphy. 
PARADISE, Boston. 3rd Estate, Chuck, 
Stylie (18+ show). 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Human Nature. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. 
Henderson Quartet. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Cercie Miller 
Quartet. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Ronnie Earl 
blues party. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Weepin’ Willie and 
the All Star Blues Band. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Pianist Diane 
Fisher. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Gay Night. 
VICEROY, Cambridge. Jam session. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Amante. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
AXIS, Boston. Killing Joke (18+ show). 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Linda 
Chorney. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., acoustic music. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. WWIII, Tommy 
Gun and the Hit Squad, Sadochist, BFD 
(18+ show). 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Peri 
Smilow, Dawna Hammers Graham. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Howl” 
dance party. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Vision Thing. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. 
Fitzsimmons. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Zachary’s, 
Boston. Call for information. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Marc 
Clayton; at 7 p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. One Eyed Jacks. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. R&B, house, and 
reggae dance music by DJ Steve Gousby. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Call for 
information. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 
LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 
Either/Orchestra. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 
Ellen White; at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 


Joe 


John 
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Brian Walkley; at 3 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 
p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Loiters. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Those Melvins, Facts About Rats, 
Damaged Goods, Hendersons. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. McMurphy. 
NECCO PLACE., Boston. At 8 p.m., Jack 
Kingsley; at 10 p.m., “The Edge,” music 
DJs 


by Dus. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Bim Skala 
Bim, High Hats (18+ show at 8 p.m.; 21+ 
show at 11 p.m.). 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, West- 
borough. Open mike, featuring Steve Key. 
PARADISE, Boston. Bop Harvey (18+ 


show). 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Madeleine Hall and Rhythm Hounds: 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Joe Hender- 
son Quartet. 

ROXY, Boston. “Swing Classic” dance 
competition every Thurs. through Feb. 14. 
Call for registration information. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Cercie 
Miller Quartet. Upstairs: Call for infor- 
mation. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Wannetta Jackson 
and the Extremes. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 
Washington St., Boston. Jim Porcella Trio. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Brother 
Blue. 

THE TAM, Brookline. immortals. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Dance music 
by WFNX “Morning Guy” Tai. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Amante. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Export Samba 
Band. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
AXIS, Boston. Front Line Assembly (18+ 
show). 
BACK BAY HILTON, Club Nicole, 
Boston. Ejlen O'Brien and Her Real Time 


Band. 

BLACKBURN’S, Gloucester. High Func- 
tion. 

BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 


Strangers. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for 

information. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Laurie Sargent, 

Subterraneans, Big Train, Double Vision, 

Mary Dee Reynolds. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Call for 

information. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. “Disco Inferno” 

dance party. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Big Town. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Zachary's, 

Boston. Call for information. 

COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 

Matt Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. At 7 and 9:30 

p.m., Shaw Brothers, Two for the Road. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Rob 

Rodgers; at 7 p.m., a capella group Night 
ic. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Animal Train. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 6 

p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 

Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 

Plain. Call for information. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 

DJ. 

HUB 

Party. 

HYATT REGENCY HOTEL, Cambridge. 

Pianist David Maxwell. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Boogaloo 

Swamis. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 

DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the 

Joe Morocco Trio. In Julien: pianist Geoff 

Hicks. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 

Jim Bianci; at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 

Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In 

the Cafe: at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 

alternative dance music. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marble- 

head. Jane Gilman. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Irish 

entertainment. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Roll with 


CLUB, Boston. “International World 


It. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 7 p.m., Cabaret Rose; at 10 
p.m., Hellenic Music Ensemble. 

NECCO PLACE., Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“The Edge,” music by Dus. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 8 and 11 
p.m., Ronnie Earl and Sugar Ray, Blue 
Heaven. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, West- 
borough. Loudon Wainwright III, Don 
White. 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. 
Tradition. 

PARADISE, Boston. Max Creek (18+ 
show). 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Call for information. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Pigs. 
THE RAT, Boston. Call for information. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Joe Hender- 
son Quartet. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Suzanne 
Davis Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Danilo Perez, with 
Tom Harrell and Billy Pierce. 
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SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. T.H. & the 
Wreckage. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Wildest Dreams. 
TOP OF THE on Boston. Maggie 
Galloway Quarte' 

Tes THE BEAR’ 'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Amante. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (491-8166), 
1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 10:30 
p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., John Ferrentino. 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE (482-8485), 74 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 10:30 p.m., 
Funny Gay Males. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE (423-3222), 76 Warrenton 
St., Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., 
Jimmy Smith, Chris Zito, Dave Fitzgerald. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP (426-6339), 246 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Tony V, 
Rick Jenkins, Chris Zito. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. Cambridge. Call for 
information. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's II, 30 Torrice Dr., Wo- 
burn. At 9 p.m., Tom Hayes, Brian Kiley, 
Michelle Bono. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv Company, 
with Angelo Geso and Rano. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Frank Santorelli, Don Gavin, 
Jonathan McGuire. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S 
(800-244-5653), Rte. 9, Framingham. At 8 
and 10 p.m., Mike Sullivan Irwin, Jim 
Higgins, Emlyn Drayton. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Lauren Dombrowski, Eddie Brill, 
Teddy Bergeron. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI 
(800-441-5654), Rte. 28, Brockton. At 9 
p.m., Jesse Emmett, Bobby Keene, Larry 
Reppucci, Sheri Wilner. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Tom 
, Cotter. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Kevin Knox, Larry Myles. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CANTARES 547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy with Guilty Children. Call 648- 
5963 for reservations. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, John 
Ferrentino. 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 
11:30 p.m., Funny Gay Males. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 
p.m., Tony V., Chris Zito, Dave Fitzgerald. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., 
Anthony Clark, Chris Zito, Rick Jenkins, 
Jon McGuire. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. Call for information. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Tom Hayes, Brian 
Kiley, Michelle Bono. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Bill Braudis, Angela 
Geso, Sara Sepkowitz, John David, John 
Priest. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8 
and 10 p.m., Frank Santorelli, Don Gavin, 
Jonathan McGuire. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Mike Sullivan Irwin, Jim Higgins, Emlyn 
Drayton. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8, 9, 10, and 11 p.m., DJ. 
Hazard, John Pizzi, Teddy Bergeron, 
Eddie Brill. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Jesse 
Emmett, Bobby Keene, Larry Reppucci 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 10 10:30 
p.m., D.J. Hazard, Tom Cotter. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Kevin Knox, Larry 
Myles. 
WESTBOROUGH MARRIOTT (508) 366- 
5511, Rtes. 495 and 9, Westborough. At 
9:30 p.m., Wendy Liebman, Jonathan 
Groff, Chuck Sklar. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., John Ferrentino. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Chris 
Zito, Tom Dunham, Joe Rogan. 


. Sweeney, Rich Ceisler. 
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COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Anthony 
Clark, Chris Zito, Rick Jenkins, Jon 
McGuire. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Tom Hayes, Steve Sweeney, Jesse 
Emett. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Dave Fitzgerald, 
Jim Higgins, Mike Sullivan Irwin, Emlyn 
Drayton. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
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Saugus. At 9 p.m., D.J. Hazard, John ‘ we we STFORD st eit 247-8605 
Pizzi, T , Eddie Brill ONE ee neve ae ee ‘ ie! —_~ } 
eee PERM) | | face to comer om Feowsy Pat See The Fhoenix's Music and) | GREAT CHINESE FOOD 
MONDAY C-JAMMERS THE FOOLS for more info. 536-0420 <0, ren 'cecere 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and SREGRE sun fan 17 bones 50 
addresses. TH &T 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At Wiesel. ¢-\els BONNIE Bruce Marshall 
8:30 p.m., open-mike night. se ss fri. Fe ' Not Stirred 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES | fimetfaryT tt ame Wed, Feb 6 pri UIE EIN I Te Ia 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Caito KNIGHT BAND re, . sa i Gain toe uctions Presents: 
& Morin. wt. fats i oe 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK » DAY SPECIAL Thurs Feb 28 yy Living Proof 
THE BARS Feb. 6 SARAH HICKMAN 


SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Eddie Brill, 
Paul Elwell, Rich Kelly, Rick Barretta. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., open-mike night. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Julie Barr, Mike Bent. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Eddie Brill, 
Tom Dommer, Steve Bjork, Kim Worth. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Bob Seibel, Mike 
McCarthy, Rich Ceisler. 


508-937-0402 





MODERN & CLASSIC ROCK 







CLIFF EBERHARDT 


(Early 7:30PM Show) 







[THE GREATEST 

EXOTIC FEMALE 

REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


. Beautiful International Stars 


The only place to dance. 







ONE NECCO PLACE 
BOSTON, MA 
ee eo ee 











RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., ncing on 4 stages at once ; 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank i ‘til t10PM 7 nights. 8 ‘til 2. 
Santos, “R-Rated Hypnotist.” | Beginning at 8:00 am ‘til closing a 
WEDNESDAY AL Spot oa Bh Ses 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. NO COVER CHARGE 






CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Leo T. Baldwin, Jon Stewart, 
Chuck Sklar. 


Bachelor Parties Welcome 





tench Men, - Sat., 11:30-3 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES " pm 

PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., TOM CARUSO'S Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm bn VLEs 2 ws 
Jimmy Smith, Gerroll Bennett, Bill eae 617-8F9-4911 5-10 

Braudis. CHELSEA 


Fri., Feb.1 * Blues Like T! ANIE: 


BIG BLUES MEANIES 
ROLL WITH IT 


COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Eddie Brill, 
Jennifer Hoag. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 6 
p.m., open mike features comedy and 
music. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 


Sun., 
Gift 


: 11-3315 
Ceres ovale 
Friday, February 1 


CALYPSO 


Coming: Thurs., Feb. 14 


Oana oo Paar Peter Sasso, Bob | U ie R i CA N E “Sun , Feb. 3 5-8 pm Blues Jam Blue Valentine 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, w THE RENEGADES CEPHAS . 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, with : 

Billy Martin and Rico March. Saturday, February 2 Master Texas Sone 


GUY CLARK 


“Desperados Waiti 
for A Train”, “Hearbroke® 


SACCO'S RESTAURANT (924-9804), 96 
School St., Watertown. Call for ‘infor- 
mation. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony 
Clark Show. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
comedy sketches with the Act. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Leo T. Baldwin, Jon Stewart, 
Chuck Sklar. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Angry Tuxedos, Cindy Freeman. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Eddie Brill, 
Paul Kozlowski, Tom Dunham, J.J. 
Wright. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Mike McCarthy, Dave Fitzgerald, 
Rich Ceisler. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Warren 
MacDonald, Leo T. Baldwin, Bob Seibel, 


a: 


Sunday, February 3 


GAS 
FOOD 
LODGING 


Monday, February 4 


THE 
BONEHEADS 


Tuesday, February 5 
FUNK (FROM NY) 


TE Ne @lelc 


Coming: Thurs., Feb. 14 
as Rocker Rykodisc Recording Artists 


EVAN JOHNS & 


Music from Greece & Turkey 


BETH COHEN & 
CHRISTOS GOVETAS 
Wed., Feb.6 » Bright New Talents 
JONATHA & JENNIFER 

MONK E. WILSON 
SUPER ATOMIC POWER 
Thurs., Feb. 7» Hot New Bands 
TIM HUGHES 
SWINGING STEAKS 
KILL DEVIL BLUES 
Fri., Feb. 8 » CajunDance Party 


BD Serica. 
Series 


Coming: Sat., Feb. 16 
Gramm heoriet Ida's Brother 


MARDI GRAS PARTY 
AL RAPONE 
& ZYDECO 
EXPRESS 


ULULATORS 4” 
CABARET DU SOMERVILLE 
PETE MORTON | 


CHRIS CHAN 
ee CASUALS 
BIG CLOCK & 


LAURIE GELTMAN 

SPANIC BOYS 

MASTER IBRAHIMA CAMARA 
CHRIS SMITHER 

NO MAN 

BLOOD ORANGES 








ss Somany STOP AT KOWLOON, (LOCALS) 
Marc Bil Mann, Peter Sasso DERTONZ 
etd Sic rg a ieee automatically Wednesday, February 6 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Chris Zito 
TREMONT HOUSE, 275 vo = be entered 73 3 e | N 6 WI LLY 

. At 8:30 p.m., This End Up. ° 
pogo As poder 6s ineriaien a to wina 8 THE All 
reservations. f £ d 

FRIDAY chauffeure STAR BLUES 

See the previous Friday listings for phone . 
numbers and addresses. evening Thursday, February 7 


BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty 
Children. See listing for previous Fri. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 and 11 p.m., Leo T. Baldwin, Jon 
Stewart, Chuck Sklar. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 
p.m., Anthony Clark, Paul Kozlowski, 
Harry Friedman. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 2nd 10:45 p.m., 
Eddie Brill, Brian rowers, Wendy 
Liebman. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Charlie Hall, Tom 
Dunham, Mike Lee. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., John Kiernan, Tom 
Dunham, Stephen Bjork 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos 
Improv Company, with Mike Lee and 
Carenooch. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Steve 


of dinner 
and two 
tickets to the: 


THE 
IMMORTALS 


Friday, February 8 


WILDEST 





One way to experience RIO with JANEIRO: 
JANEIRO MARTINI 


DREAM 


Saturday, February 9 


THE BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 


2 oz. JANEIRO 1/4 oz Dry Vermouth 


Shake well and strain into cocktail glass. 
Serve with lime rind. 


See our ad on 


page 40 for 
etails. 


LIFE IS DIFFERENT IN RIO. SO ARE THE REFRESHMENTS. 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 


Austin Nichols & Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Distilled Spirits Speciality, 40% Alc./Vol. (80°) 





Conti ued on page 32 
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NO | NO COVER BEFORE 9PM! | BEFORE 9 PM! 


GAULACS 


IN BEVERLY * 392 CABOT ST., RTE 1A 
15 MIN. ON 128N ¢ EXIT 205 ¢ (508) 927-7121 





THE FOOLS 


THE KIND 
DOUBLE VISION 




















Sat, Feb. 2 
GRAPEVINE ROAD op gh 
MR. FLOOD’S PARTY COOL BLUE SKY 















COMING: 












Thurs.,Feb. 7 
BLIND DATE 2/6 Machine. noe 
ALTERED MINDZ 3725 Bien Sicale kala Bim 





TICKETS 
AVAILABLE 
AT 


Plt! Genuine Draft 






RICHARD CROCE OF JOHNSTON, R. I. 
IT'S THE HOTTEST CONTEST IN 
NEW ENGLAND - BUT YOU HAVE 
TO REGISTER NOW! 









EVERYONE KNOWS HOW HARD 
IT IS TO GET TICKETS TO THESE 


SPORTS EVENTS 





IS GIVING AWAY 
ALL EXPENSE 
PAID WEEKEND TRIPS FOR TWO 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL LORI 


1-800-832-9804 


DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE AT... 


The ay 


Sophisticated 
Entertainment 





PROVIDENCE RI 


318 CHALKSTONE AVE. 
EXIP #23 OFF 95 SOUTH 


1-800-832-9804 


1-401-331-9145 











ALENS 


DIAL A DANCER BOSTON'S BEST LOOKING 


STRIPPERGRAMS 


BALLOONGRAMS, OFFICEGRAMS, BELLYGRAMS, BIKINIGRAMS 


1-800-698-ALEX 





Buy one ticket, 
get one free 


and automatically 
be entered to win a 
chauffeured evening 
of dinner and two 
tickets to the: 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


See our ad on page 40 for details. 


FINAL 
BALLOT 
NIGHTS! 










1/2 PRICE 
ADMISSION 


TO THE FIRST 101 PEOPLE TO SEE 


SLEEPY LaBEEF 
AT JOHNNY D's 


SAT. 


17 Holland St., Davis 


WHEN YOU PRESENT A ‘COMPLETED 


FEB. 2, 1991 
Sq. Somerville 


INATING BALLOT 


ADMISSION 


TO THE FIRST 101 PEOPLE AT 


X-NIGHT 
AT AXIS 


SAT., FEB. 2, 1991 


13 Lansdowne Street, Boston 


THE THIRD ANNUAL 





$ 


WHEN YOU PRESENT A COMPLETED NOMINATING BALLOT 


CENTERSPREAD 
OF THIS SECTION 
FOR BALLOTS 
AND DETAILS! 





| 
i sition deb eseasinticiensadeihieinds 


| ACTOI ACTORS/ACTRESSES 


If you're looking for auditions, classes, workshops, or 
rehearsal space, check the Music and the Arts section 
in the Phoenix Classifieds 
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NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Frank Bastille, Vinnie Favorito, Nicky 
Moscaritolo, Larry Reppucci. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8 and 10 p.m., Peter Sasso, 
Rico March, Billy Martin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 9 p.m., Frank Bastille, Vinnie 
Favorito, Larry Reppucci. 

STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bili 
King, Jim Lauletta. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Steve Sweeney, George 
MacDonald, Chris Zito. 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 





FRIDAY | 
LESBIAN/GAY/BI SWING AND 
BALLROOM DANCE, with music by 
Swinging Suedines, begins at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass Ave, Boston. A jitterbug lesson 
begins at 8:15 p.m. Smoke/alchohol-free. 
Admission $5; call 661-1792. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES sponsors 
dances tonight at Boylston’s, Rte. 9, 
Chestnut Hill; tomorrow at the Sheraton 
Hotel, exit 30B off Rte. 128, Lexington; 
Sun. at the Marriott Hotel, exit 33B off Rte. 
128, Burlington (admission $5) and Fri. 
the 8th at the Ramada Hotel, exit 35 off 
Rte. 128, Woburn. All dances start at 8 
p.m. Admission $10, except as noted; call 
899-3900. 

SINGLES DANCES begin at 7 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 8th at Indian 
Meadows, Rte. 9, Westborough, and Sun. 
at the Westborough Marriott, Grand 
Ballroom, Rtes. 496 and 9.-Admission $5; 
call (508) 485-7113. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. every Fri. at the United 
Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $4 for students; 
call 491-6084. 

CONTRA DANCE, featuring caller Jacob 
Bloom, begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $4.50; call 648-8230. 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY 


-- DANCE begins: at 8:30-p.m- at the Church- 


of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 354-1340. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 
9566. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 8th with instruction at 
8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. tonight 
and Fri. the 8th at the Morgan Hotel, the 
Lynnway, Lynn. Admission $6, $5 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


SATURDAY 
BOB BACHELDER’S TOTEM POLE 
ORCHESTRA performs at a dance 
sponsored by the Boston Swing Dance 
Network at 8 p.m. at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, 45 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, Cambridge. Admission $9 
(includes lesson); call 924-8232. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER sponsors its second 
annual “Heart-to-Heart Dance” for singles 
at 9 p.m. at 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. Admission $10; call 965-7410, 
ext. 129. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS, featuring caller Kate 
Oesterheld and music by Uncommon 
Fare, begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Society, 1326 Washington St. 
(Rte. 16), West Newton. Admission $4, $1 
for children; call 965-2180. 
SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the West Medford 
Congregational Church, 400 High St., 
Medford. Admission $4, $2 for students; 
call 277-2496. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 
8:30 p.m. at the Phillips Congregational 
Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Admission $7; call (508) 875-1007. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
students; call 495-4696. 
SCOTTISH DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $3; call 864- 
8945. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the Dedham 
Holiday Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, 
Dedham. Admission $5; call 579-2315. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 
SINGLES DANCES. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, 
sponsored by the Royal Scottish Country 
Dance Society, begins at 7:45 p.m. at 
Park Avenue Congregational Church, 
Park Ave. and Paul Revere Rd., Arlington. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
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CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 
643-3726. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm Ave, 
Brighton. Admission $3; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 
TRADITIONAL IRISH DANCE LESSONS 
begin at 7:30 p.m. Free; call 738-4084 for 
location. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 7:30 p.m. at 
St. John's United Methodist Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; 
call 354-1340. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTIES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus (admission $5, 
free before 10 p.m.) and at the Sheraton 
Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, Framingham (ad- 
mission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.). Call 
579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
“DANCING THE NIGHT AWAY” is a 
swing dance party featuring the Savoy 
Swing Dance Band at 8 p.m. at the 
Jukebox, 275 Tremont St., Boston. 
Admission $7; call 969-2445. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, featuring 
music by Bare Necessities, begins at 8 
p.m. at St. John’s United Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central 
and Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission 
$3; call (508) 872-4110. 

HUNGARIAN DANCING begins at 8:15 
p.m. at Temple B'nai B'rith, 201 Central 
St., Somerville. Admission $5; call 776- 
7314, 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for students; 
call 491-6084. 
SINGLES NIGHT, with music by a DJ, 
begins at 7 p.m. at the China Court 
Restaurant, 181 Broadway (Rte. 1), 
Saugus. Free; call 231-1100. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's at Lombardo’s, exit 5A off Rte. 
128,-Randelph.-Admission $7; $5-before 9 
p.m.; call 579-2315. 


FRIDAY 

“DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE,” 
circle dances honoring the religious 
traditions of the world, begin at 8 p.m. at 
the First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Boston Sufi Order. Suggested donation 
$6; call 522-0800. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
PARTY, featuring the Cambridge Folk 
Orchestra, begins at 8:15 p.m. at St. 
John's Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $3.50; call 272-0396. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for previous Fri. 

SINGLES DANCES. See listing for 


previous Fri 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY. See listing for previous 
Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 

DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS 
URBAN BUSH WOMEN performing 
“Praise House,” a dance/theatre tale of a 
visionary women's journey to embrace her 
gift of sight, at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the Strand Theatre, 543 
Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Tickets $15, 
$12 in advance; call (800) 382-8080. 
BOSTON BALLET presents “From the 
Royals,” featuring Allegri Diversi, 
choreographed by David Bintley with 
music by Gioacchini Rossini; Etudes, 
choreographed by Harald Lander with 
music by Knudage Risager; and 
Monotones | & Ii, choreographed by Sir 
Frederick Ashton with music by Erik Satie. 
Performances run Wed. through Sun. 
through Feb. 10 at the Wang Center for 
the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., 
Boston. Curtain time is 8 p.m. Tickets 
$10.75-$48.75; call 964-4910. 


SATURDAY 
“BOSTON CONSERVATORY ALUMNI 
DANCE GALA,” featuring Kimberley 
Ribeiro, Clay Taliaferro, Thommie Walsh, 
and other Boston Conservatory alumni, 
begins at 8 p.m. in the Conservatory 
Theater, 31 Hemenway St., Boston. 
Tickets $10; call 536-6340. 

DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS 
URBAN BUSH WOMEN. See listing for 
Fri. 

BOSTON BALLET. Curtain times today 
are 2 and 8 p.m. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON BALLET. Curtain time today is 
2 p.m. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
BOSTON BALLET. Curtain time tonight is 
7 p.m. See listing for Fri. 
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THURSDAY 

PETER DiMURO presents a lecture- 
demonstration of modem dance at 8 p.m. 
in the Cousens Dance Space, College 
Ave., Tufts University, Medford. Free; call 
628-5000, ext. 2474. 

BOSTON BALLET. Curtain time tonight is 
8 p.m. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
“SIGNIFICANT OTHERS: DANCES FOR 
FAMILY, FRIENDS, AND LOVERS” 
features choreography by Ruth Birnberg, 
Peter DiMuro, Wendy Perron, and Susan 
Rose, with videography by Robert 
Lawson. Presented by P. Dimuro & 
Associates at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
at Cousens Dance Space, College Ave., 
Tufts University, Medford. Admission $11, 
$9.50 for seniors and students; call 350- 
6184. 

BOSTON BALLET. Curtain time is 8 p.m. 
See listing for previous Fri. 


vents 


Tum to the Aid and Action listings in the 
Urban Eye section for information on 
support groups, health and counseling 
services, and other programs and events. 


FRIDAY 

BOSTON BOAT SHOW, sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Marine Trades 
Association, runs through Sun. at the 
World Trade Center, Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston. Hours today are from noon to 10 
pm. Admission $7, $3 for children six to 
12, free for children under six; call 536- 
8152. 


SATURDAY 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE 
presents “Rumpeistiltskin,” featuring Paul 
Vincent Davis and Puppet Arts, at 1 and 3 
p.m. today and tomorrow at 32 Station St., 
Brookline. Admission $5; call 731-6400. 
BOSTON BOAT SHOW. Hours today are 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“AN ETHICAL PATH TOWARDS 
VEGETARIANISM” is sponsored by the 
Boston Vegetarian Society at the 
Adventist Church, 105 Jersey St., Boston. 
An all-plant-based potluck meal begins at 
5 p.m.; Stephen Wise, attorney and 
President of the Animal Legal Defense 
Fund, speaks at 6 p.m. Admission by 
donation; call 424-8846. 
COMMUNITY BEADCRAFT GATHER- 
ING begins at 5 p.m. at Brookline Arts 
Center, 86 Monmouth St., Brookline. Free; 
call 646-5109. 
FAMILY CONCERT, featuring musician 
Roger Rosen and puppeteer Susan Linn, 
begins at 2 p.m. in the Roberts-Dubbs 
Auditorium, Brookline High School. 
Tickets $5; call 738-4631. 
“AMELIA BEDELIA AND OTHER 
STORIES” is a family concert presented 
at 1:30 and 3:30 p.m. at the Leventhal- 
Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton. Tickets $6; call 
965-7410, ext. 164. 
LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY 
perform at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema 
Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets 
$10, $8 for children; call (508) 927- 
3677. 
BOSTON BOAT SHOW. Hours today are 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. See listing for Fri. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See 
listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX RESIS- 
TANCE CLINIC begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Community Church, 565 Boylston St., 3rd 
fir., Boston. Free; call 731-6139. 


TUESDAY 
COED OPEN VOLLEYBALL is 
sponsored by the Boston Ski and Sports 
Club at 7 p.m. at the West Newton 
Armory, 1137 Washington St., West 
Newton. Admission $7, $4; call 789-4070. 


WEDNESDAY 

“STOLI CRISTALL ICE CARVING 
COMPETITION: From Russia with Love" 
begins today. Carving continues through 
Feb. 9, when awards are presented at 
12:30 p.m. Sculptures will be displayed 
through Feb. 16 (weather permitting). 
Free; call 523-1300. 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
8 p.m. (weather permitting) on the fifth 
floor of the College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Comm Ave, Boston University, Boston. 
Members of the Astronomy Department 
will identify astronomical features which 
the public may view through telescopes. 
Free; call 353-2360. 


THURSDAY 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
7 p.m. (weather permitting) on the 
observatory deck of the Science Center, 
Wheaton College, Norton. Free; call (508) 
285-7722. 
“MAKING TRACKS” is a program for 
children in grades K through 3 about 
animal tracks at 3:45 p.m. at the Nature 
Company, 15 Monument St., Concord. 
Free; call 369-2000. 
“STOLI CRISTALL ICE CARVING 
COMPETITION.” See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 
“STOLI CRISTALL ICE CARVING 
COMPETITION.” The Russian Balalaika 








‘“S 
Andrew Parrott conducts the Taverner Consort Friday. 


Trio performs from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
See listing for Wed. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 





FRIDAY 
BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL 
PRESENTS THE TAVERNER CON- 
SORT, directed by Andrew Parrott, 
performing Monteverdi's Selva Morale e 
Spirttuale at 8 p.m. at the Church of the 
Advent, Brimmer and Mt. Vernon Sts., 
Beacon Hill, Boston. Tickets $10-$24; call 
661-1812. 
BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
presents concerts at 8 p.m. tonight in 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 
290 Huntington Ave., Boston, and Sun. in 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. 
Program includes Beethoven's Concerto 
for Violin, Violincello, and Piano in C 
(Stephanie Chase, violin; Randall 
Hodgkinson, piano; and Ronald Thomas, 
cello); Brahms's Concerto for Violin and 
Violincello in A Minor (Arturo Delmon, 
violin; and Ronald Thomas, cello); and the 
Boston premiere of Paul Allan Levi's 
Transfers of the Heart. Tickets $8-$22; 
students and seniors, $2 discount; call 
661-7067. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY'S 
CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES continues 
with a concert and lecture on Louis XIV 
architecture at 8 p.m. tonight at the Old 
South Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston, 
and tomorrow at Peabody Museum, East 
India Square, Salem. Program includes 
Bach's motet for four voices Lobet den 
Herrn and vocal compostitions by 
Couperin. Tickets $15; call 266-3605. 
CONCORD ORCHESTRA, under the 
direction of Richard Pittman, performs 
Verdi's Macbeth, with the Concord Chorus 
and soloists Arthur Thompson, Priscilla 
Ganley, and others. Concerts begins at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow in Sentry 
Auditorium, Rte. 2, Concord. Tickets $8- 
$12; call (508) 369-4967. 
PIANIST LARRY BELL performs the 
world premiere of his Piano Sonata at 8 
p.m. in Seully Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, Boston. 
Free; call 536-6340. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OPERA THEATER, directed by John 
Moriarty, presents Puccini's La Bohéme 
at the Emerson Majestic theatre. Concerts 
begin tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m., and 
Sun. at 3 p.m. Tickets $10, $5 for seniors 
and students; call 262-1120, ext. 257. 
OPERA LABORATORY THEATER 
COMPANY presents Stravinsky's The 
Rake's Progress through Feb. 2 in MIT's 
Villers Experimental Media Facility, lower 
lobby of the Wiesner Bidg., 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Performances begin at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow. Tickets $12, $8 for 
students and seniors; call 253-2171. 


SATURDAY 
PIANIST ANDRE WATTS presents a 
benefit concert for the Lydian String 
Quartet at 8 p.m. in Slosberg Recital Hall, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Program 
includes Schubert's Impromptu No. 3 and 
Sonata in G, and Ravel's Prelude, Miroire, 
and Toccata. Tickets $100 and $250; call 
736-3331. 

THE KING'S NOISE presents “The Violin 
Band in Italy,” featuring music of Verdelot, 
Willaert, Banchiere, Peri, Trabaci, 





Monteverdi, and Zanetti. Concert begins 
at 8 p.m. in Jewett Hall, First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $10, $6 for 
students and seniors; call 742-4185. 
MENDELSSOHN QUARTET performs 
Mendelssohn's Quartet in E-flat and 
Brahms's Piano Quintet at 8 p.m. in 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $21-$23; call (508) 752-4796. 
CONCORD ORCHESTRA. See listing for 
Fri. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OPERA THEATER. See listing for Fri. 
OPERA LABORATORY THEATER 
COMPANY. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER 
PLAYERS, with pianist Gilbert Kalish, 
perform at 3 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Program includes Haydn's 
Trio in G fro Flute, Cello, and Piano; 
Brahms's Trio in E-flat for Horn, Violin, 
and Piano, and Shostakovich's Quintet in 
G Minor for Strings. Tickets $8.50-$15; 
call 266-1200. 
“DEBUSSY AND HIS CIRCLE” continues 
with a concert at 4 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church Library, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
Program includes Debussy’s Etudes |! 
and Proses lyriques, Roussel's Songs, 
and Franck's Prelude, Chorale, and 
Gugue. Featured performers are Leslie 
Amper and Gloria Raymond. Admission 
$15, $10 for students and seniors; call 
536-3356. 
BAROQUE LUTONIST OLAV CHRIS 
HENRIKSEN performs Weiss's Sonata in 
D Minor and Bach's Suite in G Minor. 
Concerts begin at 4 p.m. today at United 
Methodist Church, Meetinghouse Green, 
Ipswich (donations accepted; call 356- 
5533); and Sun. at 3 p.m. at the Boston 
Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, Boston (free; 
call 536-6340). 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM hosts a concert by pianist 
Jeffrey Kahane, who performs Bach's 
Goldberg Variations, at 4 p.m. at 2 Palace 
Rd., Boston. Free with museum admission 
($5; $2.50 for students and seniors); call 
566-1401. 
A TRIBUTE TO AARON COPLAND AND 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN is presented by 
faculty members of the South Shore 
Conservatory at 3 p.m. in Cox Hall at the 
Conservatory, off 19 Fort Hill St., 
Hingham. Tickets $3; call 749-7565. 
“TODAY'S YOUTH PERFORM TODAY'S 
MUSIC: A CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
FESTIVAL” features concerts at 1 and 
4:30 p.m. and a master classs at 2:45 
p.m. All take place at Brown Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120, ext. 350. 
ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL 
presents a concert of chamber music of 
Bernstein, Finzi, Rossini, and Mozart at 
2:30 p.m. at the French Library, 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Free; call 527- 
4553. 
PIANIST JAN PFEIFFER AND CELLIST 
JAMES CHUBET perform works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, and Debussy at 4 
p.m. at the All Newton Music School, 321 
Chestnut St., West Newton. Free; call 
527-4553. 
PIANIST HORACIO GUTIERREZ 
performs at 3 p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass Ave, Boston. Program includes 
Mendelssohn's Variations serieuses, 
Schuman's Davidbuendlertaenze, and 
Beethoven's Sonata No. 29 (“Hammer- 
Klavier’). Tickets $20-$25; call 266-1200. 
WARSAW WIND QUINTET, with pianist 
Michiko Ataki, performs music of Mozart, 
Maciej Malecki, Jean Frangaix, and 
Ludwig Thuille at 4:30 p.m. at the Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University, 32 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Tickets $5, $4 for 
students and seniors; call 495-4544. 
KING’S CHAPEL hosts a “Concert of 
Austrian Classical Composers” at 5 p.m. 





at King's Chapel, School and Tremont 
Sts., Boston. Daniel Pinkham conducts an 
orchestra featuring soloists Scott 
Woolweaver, James David Christie, 
Barbara Wallace, Marya Danihel, and 
others. Admission by donation; call 227- 
2155. 

BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. 
See listing for Fri. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OPERA THEATER. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 

“CROSSCURRENTS” is a concert of new 
music featuring works by Stephen James, 
Christopher Malloy, Jon Christopher 
Nelson, Chales Shadle, and others at 8 
p.m. in the Edward Pickman Concert Hall, 
27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 254- 
8096. 
MUIR STRING QUARTET performs for 
the first time on a matched quartet of 
Nagyvary String instruments at 8 p.m. in 
the Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 


TUESDAY 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
presents the Boston premiere of Mascari's 
Trio for Flute, Violincello, and Piano at 8 
p.m. in Williams Hall, 30 Gainsborogh St., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120, ext. 257. 
VIOLINIST ROBERT MENGA performs 
works of Bach, Geminiani, Hindemith, 
Paganini-Milstein, and Ysaye at 6:15 p.m. 
at the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Reservations required. Admission 
$6, $4 for students, seniors, and 
members; call 266-4351. 
KING'S CHAPEL hosts a performance by 
tenor Michael Calmés and harpsichordist 
Paul Holman of music by Couperin, Gilles, 
and Lalande, at 12:15 p.m. at King's 
Chapel, School and Tremont Sts., Boston. 
Free; call 227-2155. 


WEDNESDAY 
MANNHEIM QUARTET performs works 
by Neubauer, Devienne, Beethoven, and 
Mozart at noon in the Rapaporte Treasure 
Hall, Goldfarb Library, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 
U.S.S.R. STATE SYMPHONY, conducted 
by Yevgeny Svetianov, performs at 8 p.m. 
in Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. 
Program includes the overture to Glinka’s 
Russian and Lyudmila, Prokofiev's 
Symphony No. 7, and Scriabin's Sym- 
phony No. 3 (“Divine Poem’). Tickets $25- 
$32; call 266-1492. 


THURSDAY 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE presents weekly 
recitals at 3:30 p.m. in the library 
auditorium, junct. of Rtes. 125 and 114, 
No. Andover. Today's program features 
horn trios of Brahms and Sears. Free; call 
(508) 683-7111, ext. 5114. 

BOSTON CLASSICAL GUITAR 
SOCIETY presents a concert by the New 
World Guitar Trio at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Central Square Library, Pearl St., 
Cambridge. Program includes music of 
Handel, Back, S.L. Weiss, Brower, and 
others. Free; call 498-9081. 

“NEW MUSIC BY LONGY COMPOSERS 
PAST AND PRESENT,” featuring Longy 
Chamber Singers, conducted by Lorna 
Cooke deVaron, and Ensemble P.A.N., 
begins at 8 p.m. in Edward Pickman Hall, 
27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
0956. 


FRIDAY 
LONGY CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Arturo Deimoni, performs 
Vivaldi's The Four Seasons and 
Mendelssohn's Octet at 8 p.m. in Edward 
Pickman Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-0956. 
BOSTON CAMERATA presents Tristan 
and Iseult at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
at the Church of the Covenant, 15 
Newbury St., Boston. Tickets $11-$21; 
call 262-2092. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Robert Spano, with pianist 
Garrick Ohlsson, performs Crumb's A 
Haunted Landscape; Grieg's Piano 
Concerto, and Sibelius's Symphony No. 1. 
Concerts begin at 8 p.m. tonight and 
Tues. the 12th at Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $18-$47.50; 
Call 266-1492. 
JOHN OLIVER CHORALE performs 
music of Britten, Schitz, Brahms, 
Schubert, Poulenc, Sheng. Concert 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. Paul’s Church, 
Harvard Square, Bow and Arrow Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $5-$20; call 325- 
0886. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 
BILL MORRISSEY and MARCIA 
TAYLOR perform folk music at 8 p.m. at 
Beal House, Rte. 106, Kingston. 
Admission $4; call 585-7557. 
AL PETERSON performs folk music at 8 
p.m. at First Church Coffeehouse, 89 
College Ave., Somerville. Admission $5; 
call 625-6485. 
“FOLK FOR AMNESTY” features Miss 
Xanna Don't and Half the Willin', Randy 
Black, and Dave Herlihy and other 
members of O-Positive. Performance 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 630 Mass 
Ave, Arlington. Proceeds benefit Amnesty 
International. Admission $10; call 646- 
7851. 
DR. T AND NEIL LEONARD perform 
“ImprovisationSSS for Saxophones, 
Synthesizers, and Slides” at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow at Mobius, 354 Congress 
St., Boston. Admission $7; call 542-7416. 
RED HOTS perform acoustic Celtic and 
bluegrass music at noon at the China 
Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 423-2966. 
Continued on page 34 
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Comedy 


FROM 
ACUPUNCTURE 
10 

ZODIAC 


You'li find the 
answer to your 
problems in 
the Phoenix. 
See the 

“Mind, Body, 


and Spirit" | 





Section in the 
Classifieds for 
further details. 
To place an 
ad, Call 


267-1234 














JAN 30-FEB 3 


John 
Ferrentino | 


Showtime, MTV & "Comic Strip Live" 
FEBRUARY 6-10 
Jon Stewart 
Ray Romano 


Every Mon. & Tues. at 8:30 
Co Showcase 























RESERVATIONS: 
(617) 661-9887 


30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, 
CAMBRIDGE 





BOSTON's # 1 COMEDY CLUB 


Friday, Febru 
and Satu 


} 1 at 8:30 & 10 30 pm 
ay, February 2 at 8 & 10 & 11:30 pm 


THE FRANK SANTORELLI SHOW! 
WITH JIM LAULETTA & DON GAVIN 


Sunday, February 3 at9 pm 


THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW 
WITH STEVE SWEENEY 


Monday, February 4 at 9 pm 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT WITH 


BILLY MARTIN 


Tuesday, February 5 at 9pm 


THE PAUL D’ANGELO SHOW! 


Wednesday, February 6 at 9 pm 


BOB SIBEL 
WITH RICH CBSLER 


Thursday, February 7 at 9 pm 


THE LARRY REPPUCCI SHOW! 


100 WARRENTON ST. 


482-0930 


And don’t forget Nick's Comedy Stop in Saugus, 
* Framingham and now in Brockton! 


JANEIRO, is a 
Cachaga (pronounced 
Ka-shah-sa), imported from 
Brazil. It is the ultimate white 


enjoyed in a variety of ways: 


tails or with your favorite 
mixer. 


Try one today. 


spirit for modern explorers who 
like to try new tastes. It can be 


straight on the rocks, in cock- 


LIFE IS DIFFERENT IN Rio. 
SO ARE THE REFRESHMENTS. 


Austin Nichols & Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
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JAZZ 


Jazz at the Willow ‘ss Club 
Middle East Someries 


Fri., Feb. 1*7:30-9:30 


Standard Abbreviation 


Continued from page 33 
NANCY LEE SNYDER performs folk 
music at 8 p.m. at the Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 147 High St., 
Medford. Admission $5, $4 for seniors and 
students; call 396-4549. 


SATURDAY 

CATIE CURTIS, ERICA WHEELER, and 
MARCIA TAYLOR present a concert of 
folk music at 8 p.m. at the Homegrown 
Coffeehouse, Great Plain and Dedham 
: Aves., Needham. Admission $7; call 444- 
Fi, 05a F182 3 : 7478. 

ALEXDEUTSCH = GARRISON FEWELL DR. T AND NEIL LEONARD. See listing 
erreiet i QUARTET for Fri. 


ENTROPY aU 


GENERAL MUSIC BUDDY ACQUILINA 


Mon., Feb. 
EITHER/ORCHESTRA FRIDAY 


427 Mass. Ave.. Central Sq. Camb : MOLLY SCOTT performs folk music at 

elt onsen H the UnCommon CoffeeHouse, First 
Parish, 24 Vernon St., Framingham. 
Admission $7, $6 for students and 
seniors, $3.50 for children; call (508) 872- 
2978. 


THURSDAY 
DAVE CROSSLAND performs folk music 
at 8 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $3.50; call 
547-6789. 


BEST JAZZ CLUB 
R Py Se 


at the Charles Hotel 
rvard Square. Cambridge 


pation tier tg ; tr 
DUO rose 


THE GEORGE SHEARING 


5 Feb Tue 9Ipm—lam: $7 
THE OLGA ROMAN 
GROUP 
edad ae pom $7 
7 Feb Thu 9pm-lam —s. 
i ieee on en $10 
THE JOE HENDERSON 
UARTET 
12 Feb Tue 9pm-lam: $6 
CALYPSO HURRICANE 
13 Feb Wed 9pm-lam:$6 
THE LASZLO GARDONY 
MICK GOODRICK DUO 


CONCERTIX 876.7777 


SATURDAY 
AUTHOR MARILYN HANSEN speaks 
and answers questions about her new 
book, Entertaining in the Victorian Style, 
at 3 p.m. at the Four Seasons Hotel, 
Bristol Lounge, Lobby Level, 200 Boylston 
St., Boston. Reservations recommended. 
Admission $14; 338-4400. 


SUNDAY 
DEREK WALCOTT reads from his work. 
See listing under Black History Month. 


MONDAY 

DENNIS MCFARLAND, author of The 
Music Room, presents a reading at 8:15 
p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
SEAFOOD © GRILLE® J AZ2 a a Admission $2; call 547- 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
readings by George Mokray and Maryam 
Mallin at 8 p.m. at T.T. the Bear's, 10 
Brookline St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Donation $3; call 227-0845. 





Check the 
Boston 
Phoenix 

AFTER HOURS 
Classifieds. 


—4&#—SCULLERS 


Guest Quarters Suite Hotel (Mass Pike & Storrow Dr.) 


Tue Feb5 GEORGE W. 
RUSSELL, JR. TRIO 


Wed Feb6 CERCIE 
MILLER 


TUESDAY 
Thu Feb7 WANNETTA BENEFIT READING FOR THE 
JACKSON & HOMELESS, featuring writers Elizabeth 


Sunday Jazz Brunch 11-2:30 
COMING FEB 17 & 18, SUN & MON 


THE COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA 
with Frank Foster & Carmen Bradford 


THE EXTREMES 


COMING: FRYSAT FEB 8&9 
DANILO PEREZ 
Tickets $22. Res. 931-2000 or 783-0811 with TOM HARRELL & BILLY PIERCE 


Tea fg TE) Shows at 8:30 and 10:30 
931-2000 Tickets Parking $1 * Info 783-0811 


Forsythe Hailey and Kathleen Hirsch, 
begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Admission 
by $5 donation; proceeds will be donated 
to the Pine Street Inn. Canned goods are 
also welcome on the night of the reading. 
Tickets are available at Wordsworth and 
at the Brattle Theatre. Call 354-5201. 
POETS MILDRED J. NASH AND 
EDWARD LOCKE read from their works 
at 7:45 p.m. at Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-4430. 

FICTION WRITER PAMELA PAINTER 
reads from her work at 8 p.m. at Bradford 
College, Dorothy Bell Study Center, 
Alumni Room, Bradford. Free; call 372- 
7161, ext. 362. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents 
a reading by members of the Boston 
Haiku Society at 8:30 p.m. at Community 
Church Center, 565 Boylston St., Copley 


A celebration sponsored t 


T r fy 4 Ar 
Concerts in 7 the Charles Bailroom of the charies Hotel 


The Wynton Marsalis 
Square, Boston. Open reading takes 


Sep tet place before and after. Free; call 267- 
Saturday, February 16 8624. 


at 7:30 & 10pm « Tickets $22.50 


The New Black Eagle 


Jazz Band 
Sunday, February 17 


1—5pm « Tickets $14.50 


Eddie Palmieri 


and his Orchestra 
Sunday, February 17 


at 7 & 9:30pm « Tickets $16.50 


The Stan Getz 


Kenny Barron Duo 
Sunday, February 24 


at 7 & 9:30pm « Tickets $28.50 


WEDNESDAY 
FRANCES FITZGERALD gives a talk, 
“Cities on a Hill: A Journalist's View of 
Contemporary American Cultures,” based 
on her book, Cities on a Hill, at 8 p.m. at 
Bradford College, Conover Hall, Bradford. 
Free; call 372-7161, ext. 229. 


THURSDAY 
CLYDE EDGERTON reads from Killer 
Diller at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Reception follows at Harvard Book Store 
Cafe, 190 Newbury St., Boston. Free. 
EDNA ST. VINCERNT MILLAY's poetry 
is read by a member of the Winter 
Company at noon and 1 p.m. at the 
Atrium in the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 


FRIDAY 
POETS EDIE ARONOWITZ, LAURA 
AUGUSTINE, AND KIM VAETH read 
from their works at 8 p.m. at the Newton 
Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., 


CA ee ORM CMILERCME| Newtonville. Admission $3: call 964-3424. 


Phone Charges at Concertix (617) 876-7777 


TUNE IN TO THE JAZZ 
BRUNCH SUNDAYS ON 


HLS (ORT 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 













alks 


FRIDAY 
“FESTIVAL OF AMERICAN SPIRITU- 
ALITY” runs through tomorrow at the 
| Paulist Center, 5 Park St., Boston. 
Tonight's lecture is “Building an Urban 
Community in East Boston.” Tomorrow, 
the 1991 Isaac Hecker Award for Social 
Justice is presented. Events are free and 
begin nightly at 7:30 p.m. Call 742-4460. 











“HAITI: EYEWITNESS TO HISTORY” is 
a slide-lecture presentation at 7:30 p.m. at 
Roxbury Community College, Rm. 3-121, 
Roxbury. Free; call 661-6130. 


SATURDAY 
“FESTIVAL OF AMERICAN SPIRITU- 
ALITY.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 

“THE SECULAR HUMANISM CONSPIR- 
ACY DEBUNKED” is a talk by inves- 
tigative journalist Chip Berlet at 10:30 a.m. 
at 44 Comm Ave, Boston. Sponsored by 
the Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call 
739-9050. 

“BUSH’S NEW WORLD ORDER AND 
THE GULF CRISIS” is a lecture by 
sociology professor Elaine C. Hagopian of 
Simmons College at 11 a.m. at the 
Community Church Center, 565 Boylston 
St., Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 

“HOW TO PAY FOR COLLEGE” is a 
panel discussion at 1 p.m. in the Ferry 
Administration Bidg., Pine Manor College, 
700 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
731-7089. 


MONDAY 

FORMER LEADER OF THE BLACK 
PANTHER PARTY, DHORUBA AL- 
MUJAHID BIN-WAHAD, presents a 
lecture sponsored by the Campaign for 
Amnesty and Human Right for Political 
Prisoners in the U.S.A. Talk begins at 7 
p.m. in Boylston Auditorium, Harvard 
University. Free; call 282-9055. 
“THE EVOLUTION OF SEMIOSIS AND 
THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE” is a 
lecture by professor Thomas A. Sebeok of 
Indiana University's Research Center for 
Language and Semiotic Studies, at 7:30 
p.m. in Trim Hall, Babson College, rms. 
203-5, Babson Park, Wellesley. Free; call 
239-4573. 


TUESDAY 

“AIDS IN THE DEVELOPING WORLD: 
Epidemiology, Impact, and Response: A 
USAID Perspective” is a talk at 2 p.m. in 
the Harvard School of Public Health, 677 
Huntington Ave., rm. G2, Boston. Free; 
call 432-0656. 

“RECOVERING LOST LITERATURE BY 
AMERICAN BLACKS” is a talk at 8:15 
p.m. at the Blacksmith House, Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; call 547- 
6789. 


WEDNESDAY 
ARCHITECT CARL MAGNUSSON 
presents the lecture “Design Cradle” at 4 
p.m. in the Annex Auditorium, College of 
Design and Construction, Wentworth 
Institute of Technology, 560 Parker St., 
Boston. Free; call 536-1782. 

“SURVIVING AS AN ARTIST” is the first 
talk in the series “Living and Working as 
an Artist in Boston.” Lectures begin at 8 
p.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $3, $1.50 for students; call 547- 
6789. 

“GOING ASTRAY: WEAKNESS, PER- 
VERSITY, OR EVIL?” is a lecture by 
Edward W. James, professor of philo- 
sophy and religious studies at Bridgewater 
State College, at 8:15 p.m. in the 
auditorium of the School of Education, 
605 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353- 
3067. 

AN EGYPTIAN TRAVELOGUE is 
presented by Harold Kennedy, a frequent 
traveler to Egypt, at 10:30 a.m. at West 
Roxbury Branch Library, 1961 Centre St., 
West Roxbury. Free; call 325-3147. 

JOE CLARK, the former principal at 
Eastside High School in Patterson, New 
Jersey, whose life was the subject of the 
movie Lean on Me, speaks at 7 p.m. in 
Knight Auditorium, Babson College, 
Babson Park, Wellesley. Admission $5; 
call 239-5292. 

“THE JAMAICAN REALITY” lecture 
series continues at 6 p.m. at Roxbury 
Community College, Rm. 3-345, Roxbury. 
Free; call 541-5310. 

BUSINESS PROTOCOL BREAKFAST 
SERIES presents a lecture and breakfast 
at 8 a.m. at the Ritz-Carlton, 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. Today speakers discuss 
business protocol, travel behavior, and 
economic issues of Japan. Tickets $25; 
call 536-5700 for reservations. 


THURSDAY 
“A GENDERED PERSPECTIVE ON 
GLOBAL SECURITY” is a talk by J. Ann 
Tickner at 12:30 p.m. at the Wellesley 
College Center for Research on Women, 
828 Washington St., Wellesley. Free; call 
431-1453. 
ADVENTURER/AUTHOR RICHARD 
BANGS speaks about the world’s 
endangered wild rivers at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Sierra Club, 4 Joy St., rm. 12, Boston. 
Recommended donation $5, $4 for 
students; call 227-5339. 
BOSTON AREA COLLOQUIUM OF 
FEMINIST THEORY presents “When 
Fawn Hall Meets Carmen Miranda: Some 
Feminist Thought About International 
Politics,” a lecture by Dynthia Enloe of 
Clark University in Frost Lounge, Ell 
Building, Northeastern University, 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 437- 
4984. 
“A GENDERED PERSPECTIVE ON 
GLOBAL SECURITY” is a “brown-bag” 
talk at 12:30 p.m. in Cheever House, 
Wellesley College, 828 Washington St., 
Wellesley. Free; call 431-1453. 
“AFRICAN-AMERICAN ART PAST AND 
PRESENT” is a talk at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; call 547- 
6789. 
“FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD AND 
THE AMERICAN FRONTIER” is a lecture 
at 7 p.m. in Piper Auditorium, Harvard 
Graduate School of Design, 48 Quincy 





St., Cambridge. Free; call 566-1689. 
“GENDER AND THE STATE: A 
CARIBBEAN PERSPECTIVE” is a talk by 
Jamaican scholar Beverley Anderson- 
Manley at 8 p.m.in Longfellow Hall, 
Radcliffe College, Appian Way, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 
“TREASURES IN YOUR ATTIC: OLD 
AND RARE BOOKS,” a talk by Brattle 
Book Shop owner Kenneth Gloss, begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the John Curtis Free 
Library, 534 Hanover St., Hanover. Free; 
call (800) 447-9595. 

“THE LOVE STORY OF JOHN AND 
ABIGAIL ADAMS” is a talk by author 
Vera Laska at 12:15 p.m. at the Old South 
Meeting House, Washington and Milk 
Sts., Boston. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
seniors and students, 75¢ for children; call 
482-6439. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 
“FOLK FOR AMNESTY” is a concert 
featuring Miss Xanna Don't and Half the 
Willin’, Randy Black, and Dave Herlihy 
and other members of O-Positive. 
Performance begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Parish Unitarian Universalist Church, 630 
Mass Ave, Arlington. Proceeds benefit 
Amnesty International. Admission $10; 
call 646-7851. 
“THIRD ANNUAL FIREHOUSE BOOK- 
SALE” runs through Sun. at the Jamaica 
Plain Firehouse Multicultural Art Center, 
659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Hours 
today are from noon to 6 p.m. Proceeds 
benefit the arts center; call 524-3816. 


SATURDAY 
BRATTLE THEATRE presents Some- 
thing To Do with the Wall, A Cautious 
Farewell to Checkpoint Charlie and the 
Cold War, by filmmakers Ross McElwee 
and Marilyn Levine, at 5:15 p.m. at 40 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $25 to 
benefit the Artists Foundation; call 227- 
2787. 

PIANIST ANDRE WATTS presents a 
benefit concert for the Lydian String 
Quartet at 8 p.m. in Slosberg Recital Hall, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Program 
includes Schubert's Impromptu No. 3 and 
Sonata in G, and Ravel's Prelude, Miroire, 
and Toccata. Tickets $100 and $250; call 
736-3331. 

“THIRD ANNUAL FIREHOUSE BOOK- 
SALE.” Hours today are from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“LIFESAVOR” is a benefit for Community 
Servings, Boston's only home-delivered 
meals program for people with AIDS. 
Twenty-five Boston-area restaurants, 
including Icarus, Rocco's, Four Seasons, 
and the East Coast Grill, provide hors 
d'oeuvres; the Heavy Metal Horns and 
cabaret singers Lynn Jackson and Mike 
Palter provide entertainment. Tickets $25; 
call 330-9630. 

“CHOCOLATE LOVERS’ DELIGHT” to 
benefit the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association features chocolate creations 
from local restaurants and chocolatiers. It 
runs from 2 to 5 p.m. at the Colonial Hilton 
Resort and Club, Wakefield. Tickets $10; 
call (508) 777-0333. 

“THIRD ANNUAL FIREHOUSE BOOK- 
SALE.” Hours today are from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
holds its second annual “Evening at the 
Hampshire House,” at 84 Beacon St., 
Boston, to raise funds for its scholarship 
endowment program. Features a multi- 
course gourmet dinner and entertainment 
by the BHCC Jazz Ensemble. Tickets 
$150; call 241-8600, ext. 410. 


Black History 


Month 





FRIDAY 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY in Waltham 
celebrates Black History Month. Tonight at 
7 and 9:30 p.m., the film Glory, starring 
Denzel Washington, is screened in the 
Levin Ballroom. Tomorrow, a rap concert, 
featuring Gang St*rr Posse, TDS Mob, 
Thick and Thin, and others, begins at 9 
p.m. in the Levin Ballroom. Free; call 736- 
3740. 
“BLACK AMERICANS ON POSTAGE 
STAMPS” is a talk presented at 11 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. at the Parker Hill Branch 
Library, 1497 Tremont St., Roxbury. Free; 
call 427-3820. 


SATURDAY 
BLACK FOLKS THEATER COMPANY, 
under the direction of Sean McGhee, 
presents Jeff Stetson’s The Meeting at 2 
p.m. at the Codman Square Branch 
Library, 690 Washington St., Dorchester. 
Free; call 436-8214. 
AFRO-AMERICAN STORYTELLER GUY 
PERTREE presents “Stories Are Tellin’ at 
10:30 a.m. at Dudley Branch Library, 65 
Warren St., Roxbury. Free; call 442- 
6186. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY presents a rap 
concert. See listing for Fri. 





SUNDAY 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS PRESENTS A 
READING BY POET AND PLAYWRIGHT 
DEREK WALCOTT at 3 p.m. At 1 and 
2:30 p.m., Claudine Brown, interim 
director of the African-American Project at 
the Smithsonian Institution, introduces 
families to the people and art of the 
ancient African kingdom of Nubia in 
“Symbols of Leadership: Art from Nubia.” 
Free tickets are required, available at the 
box office one hour before each event 
starts. Call 267-9300, ext. 306. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 
celebrates Black History Month. Today at 
3 p.m., a gospel choir featuring the Fifth 
Sunday Singers from the West Newton 
Myrtle Baptist Church performs in the 
Forum room, D. Justin McCarthy College 
Center (free). Tomorrow at 8 p.m., 
Yolanda King, daughter of Martin Luther 
King Jr., discusses “Multicultural Diversity: 
The Next Frontier” in Dwight Auditorium 
(admission $2). Fri. the 8th, a jazz dinner 
featuring Larry Watson begins at 7 p.m. in 
the Forum Room (Admission $15). Call 
(508) 626-4512. 
WHEATON COLLEGE begins its 
celebration of Black History Month. 
Tonight, the Dance Company of the 
Roxbury Theater of Performing Arts 
performs at 7 p.m. in Watson Auditorium 
(admission by donation). Wed., the film 
Black Like Me is shown at 7 p.m. in the 
Balfour-Hood Media Center. Thurs., John 
Edgar Wideman, author of Philadelphia 
Fire, gives the keynote address at 4:30 
p.m. in the Holman Room in Mary Lyon 
Hall. Events are free, except as noted; call 
(508) 285-7722. 
BOSTON PARK RANGERS present a 
tour of the Granary Burying Grounds and 
Boston Common to discuss the lives of 
Crispus Attucks, the 54th Regiment, and 
more. Meet at 2 p.m. at the Boston 
Common Ranger Station. Free; call 522- 
2639. 


MONDAY 
KEN BURNS’S THE CIVIL WAR is 
shown in the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Nine episodes sceened at 6 p.m. on 
consecutive Mon. nights through Mar. 18 
(except Feb. 18). The first of nine 
episodes, “The Cause — 1861” is shown 
tonight. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 319. 
BRAIDING WORKSHOP FOR TEENS 
begins at 3 p.m. in Conference Room 5, 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 334. 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE screens the 
12-hour miniseries, Roots, on four 
consecutive nights beginning tonight. 
Screenings begin at 6:30 p.m. in Charlotte 
Forten Hall, SSC Library, Rte. 114, 
Salem. Free; call (508) 741-6600. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE. See 
listing for Sun. 


TUESDAY 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


begins its celebration of Black History | 


Month with an opening reception for an 
exhibition of art in Room B-206. On 
Thurs., U.S. Attorney Wayne Budd 
presents the lecture “the Role of the U.S. 
Attorney's Office” at 12:40 in Bldg. E-175. 
The college is located on New Rutherford 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 241-8600, ext. 
285. 

ARTIST SUSAN THOMPSON presents a 
slide lecture on fiber, fabrics, and silk 
screening at the Parker Hill Branch 
Library, 1497 Tremont St., Roxbury. Free; 
call 427-3820. 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE. See listing for 
Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 
BENTLEY COLLEGE continues its Black 
History Month Celebration with a 
candlelight vigil for freedom, featuring 
poetry and other readings, at 6 p.m. in the 
library quad, 175 Forest St., Waltham. 
Free; call 891-3424. 

FILMS FOR YOUNG ADULTS begin 
each Wed. at 3 p.m. through Feb. 27 at 
Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren St., 
Roxbury. Today, Right On, Be Free 
portrays the energy and vitality of black 
music, dance, and poetry. At 10:15 am., 
the film Black History: Lost, Stolen, or 
Strayed, starting Bill Cosby, is screened. 
Free; call 442-6186. 

WHEATON COLLEGE. See listing for 
Sun. 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE. See listing for 
Mon. 


THURSDAY 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM presents 
an evening of programs and activities. 
Storyteller Harriet Robinon presents an 
African folk tale at 5:30 and 7:15 p.m. in 
the auditorium. Question and answer 
periods about aquarium animals follow 
each performance. Admission to the 
aquarium is free after 4 p.m.; call 973- 
§200. 

WHEATON COLLEGE. See listing for 
Sun. 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE. See listing for 
Mon. 

BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 
See listing for Tues. 


FRIDAY 
THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM begins its 
celebration of Black History Month tonight 
with a demonstration of Double Dutch 
jump roping by students from the J.P. 
Timilty Schoo! at 6:30 p.m. Located at 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Free with admission ($1 after 5 
p.m.); call 426-6500. 
“CELEBRATING MELVIN VAN 
PEEBLES” is a film series. See listing for 
Museum of Fine Arts under Film Spe- 
cials. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE. See 
listing for Sun. 
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Detail from Rembrandt ’s The Three Trees, at Harvard's Fogg Art Museum 





GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition to 
the hours listed here, many galleries are 


open by appointment. 


“First Thursdays” on Newbury Street 
feature open houses at more than 15 
galleries between Clarendon and Hereford 
Streets from 5 to 8 p.m. on the first 
Thursday of each month. 


NEWBURY 
STREET/BACK BAY 
ANDREA MARQUIT FiNE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., 3rd floor, Boston. 
Fri-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Feb. 2-Mar. 9: 
“Drawings,” works on paper by contem- 
porary masters, including David Hockney, 
Cy Twonbly, Helen Frankenthaler, and 
Nancy Graves. Reception Feb. 2, 3-5 p.m. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Feb. 2-27: new paintings and 
works on paper by David Kapp. Reception 

Feb. 2, 3-5 p.m. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 6: “To 
Portray,” a group show. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 2: 
1991 Winter Members Show, a mixed- 
media, all-member juried exhibition. Feb. 
6-23: a group show. Call for information. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Feb. 7-28: “Photographs of Carnival,” by 
Pierre Faury. Reception Feb. 7, 5:30-7:30 


p.m. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536- 
7660), 162 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 9: New 
England Watercolor Society Annual 
Awards Exhibition. 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Prints with 
historical, sporting, marine, architectural, 
and botanical themes. 

IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Primitive art from Third World 
countries, including Haitian paintings, 
Cuna Indian Mola cloth, paintings, 
weavings, and sculpture. 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Original oil paintings by French and 
American Impressionists, including 
Pissaro, Bittar, and Alt, and sculpture by 
Pierre Auguste Renoir. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Mar. 2: “Survey of 
Work,” by Porfirio DiDonna. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Original old 
advertising, with special rotating exhibits. 
Through Feb. 28: “Don't Touch That Dial,” 
advertisements for vintage radios. 
PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 
171 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Mar. 6: “Group 


Show: Matsuzaki, Aronson, Abrahami, 
and Hessing.” 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 
225 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Feb. 16: work by 
contemporary printmakers, shown as a 
benefit for Lincoln Center. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), 175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat, until 5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 2: “Mass Quantities: Limited 
Editions by Local Artists,” a group 
exhibition curated by Peter R. Thibeault 
featuring entire editions of works 
numbering from three to 25 in a series. 
Through Apr. 26: “The Fabric of Life: 
Contemporary American Works in Fiber.” 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Feb. 8: over 60 oil paintings of rural New 
England and New York by Connecticut 
landscape artist Nelson Augustus Moore. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Feb. 2: works 
by Peter Hutchinson and Daniel Ranalli. 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 
— Mills Gallery (426-8835), 549 Tremont 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Through Feb. 9: small-scale sculpture by 
Carol Keller, Pia Massie, John Proulx, 
Margaret Stark, and other artists. 
GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 
Albany St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 6: ceramic 
paintings and wall sculptures by Frank 
Bosco. 


SOUTH STREET 
AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Feb. 23: “Mo Po Mo (More Post 
Modern),” lighted sculpture by George 
Creamer. Reception Feb. 2, 4-6 p.m. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 107 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 2: “The Late 
Great Lakes," a series of acrylic paintings 
by Rob Reeps. Feb. 5-Mar. 9: new works 
by painter Tom Hall; and a juried 
exhibition by members of the New 
England Sculptors Association. 
CECIL’S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 129 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.- 
9:30 p.m., Fri. until 11 p.m. Through Feb. 
22: photographs by Joseph Phillipe 
Bevillard. 
GALLERIA QUIXOTE (338-7555), 107 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 28: “The South a 
Distanced Land” and “Mirror Images.” 
Both exhibits feature photographs by 
Sandra S. Siviero of Argentina. 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 6: new paintings 
by Rob Wynne which employ the strong 
build-up of paint around selective 
underpainting. 
HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 6: 
“Center Margins,” a group show featuring 
works by 11 artists and artists’ groups 
who explore themes of common and 
multicultural identity in this country. 
Curated by gallery director Jeri Slavin. 


KIMBALL BOURGAULT (426-8445), 100 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 23: “Vera Elsasser- 
Staub: New Works on Paper.” 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437- 
7706), 207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 23: large, 
acrylic-on-wood paintings by Moira Dryer. 
Reception Feb. 1, 6-8 p.m. 

THE SPACE (451-0602), 107 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 16: “Turning Pages,” artists’ 
books. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 27: “Uasumasa 
Morimura: A Personal Art History,” an 
exhibition of photographs; and “Mono- 
types from the Garner Tullis Workshop.” 


DOWNTOWN 
A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720- 
2855), 43 Charles St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 8: new 
pastels by Anthony Nordoff. 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITYPLACE 
(227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 10 
Park Plaza, Boston. 
— Gallery at CityPlace. Tues.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Active/ 
Reflective: Contemporary Monoprints,” 
works by eight Massachusetts artists. 
THE BOSTON COMPANY (722-3553), 
Vault Gallery, 1 Boston PI., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Feb. 20: 
“A Cape Ann Perspective,” including 
paintings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
GALLERY (951-1433), 52 Broad St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 22: an exhibition on the Prudential 
Center Redevelopment Project. 
BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION 
(695-1266), Boston. 
— BVAU, 33 Harrison Ave., 7th floor. 
Mon. and Wed. 10-3 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 2: BVAU New Members 
Show. 
THE GALLERY LTD. (227-8800), 99 
Charles St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m-6 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 6 p.m. Early 
impressionistic through modern fantasy 
art, featuring works by Frank Frazetta. 
MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 2: “Dolls: Insignificant Objects or 
Important Symbols,” an exhibition of dolis 
made by Shaun Dziedzic and distributed 
to over 50 people who transformed them 
according to their own vision. 
NEWORLD BANK (482-2600), Corporate 
Gallery, 55 Summer St., Main Banking 
Floor, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 5:30 p.m. Through Mar. 29: 
“Water of Life,” works by New England 
artists Conley Harris, Alejandro Eluchans, 
Karen Moss, and Cheryl Wilcox. 
STATE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 
10 Park Plaza, Boston. The Atrium, on the 
second fl., is open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Feb. 4-Mar. 3: 
41st Annual Boston Globe Scholastic Art 
Awards exhibit. 


ALLSTON/BRIGHTON 
88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Thurs., Fri. 3-8 p.m., Sat. noon-6 
p.m. Through Feb. 9: “He Always Ran As 
Fast As He Could,” an installation by 
NAKED EYE GALLERY (738-7574), 107 









Brighton Ave., Allston. Thurs.-Fri. and 
Sun., noon-6 p.m., Sat. until 8 p.m. 
Through Feb. 24: “Sugar and Dirt,” 
photographs by Scott Daris. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 
SOMERVILLE 
BRICKBOTTOM ARTISTS BUILDING 
(776-3410), 1 Fitchburg St., Somerville. 
Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 2: 
“32: An Exhibition of 32 Recent Grant 
Winners in the Visual Arts." Reception 
Feb. 3, 2-6 p.m. Call 625-6600, ext. 2985, 

for information. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876- 
0246), Cambridge. 

— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Feb. 5-Mar. 1: 
“Once Is Not Enough,” works made from 
previously used materials. 

— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
until 1 p.m. Feb. 2-27: “Landscapes of the 
Mind,” photographs by Birgit Blyth and 
Sydney Sowles, and paintings by Debi 
Milligan and Brenda Steinberg. Reception 
Feb. 3, 4-6 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE ARTISTS’ COOPERATIVE 
(868-4434), 59A Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 
until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 20: “Images in Glass: Peter Houk,” 
sand-blasted glass; “Emmanuel Geno- 
vese: Stained Glass Sculpture.” 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY 
GALLERY (494-1994), 1 Kendall Square, 
Hampshire and Portland Sts., Cambridge. 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 1 
p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. Through Feb. 
24: “A Show of Farce,” characterizations 
by Lee Wolf. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Feb. 1: “East Europe/East Cam- 
bridge,” a mixed-media show of works by 
four artists originally from eastern Europe. 
INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 
823 Main St., Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 
am., Thurs., Fri., 4 p.m.-2 am., Sat., 8 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through Feb. 28: batik by Jeri 
Levitt. 

SACRAMENTO STREET GALLERY 
(776-2340), 20 Sacramento St., Cam- 
bridge. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. (Feb. 
9 and 23), 1-5 p.m. “Synthesis of Struc- 
tures," a mixed-media exhibit of works by 
Diana de la Haye. Reception February 2, 
1-3 p.m. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second 
Church, 60 Highland St., West Newton. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Feb. 3: 
monoprints, drawings, and paintings by 
six Boston-area artists. Feb. 7-Mar. 3: a 
mixed-media show by six Boston-area 
artists. 

FRAME/MICHAEL ALLEN GALLERY 
(232-2070), 300 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Tues.-Sat. 10-6 p.m. Through Feb. 23: 
paintings-on-paper by Lenore Sempert. 
INTERFACE (924-1100), 552 Main St., 
Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 15: “Oneness,” a small 
exhibit of photographs by Joseph Flack 
Weiler. 

LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER (965-7410, x168), 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Centre. 

— Starr Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 
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p.m., Tues. and Wed. until 6 p.m., Fri. 
until 2 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Feb. 17: Visual Arts Faculty Biennial. 
Reception Feb. 6, 7-9 p.m. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 1 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Feb. 24: 
“Women: Images by African-American 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 
414 Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Subject 
to Change,” recent paintings by Domenic 
Cimino. 

VILLAGE GALLERY (449-6448), 331A 
Chestnut St., Needham. Fri. noon-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Administered by the 
Needham Art Association. Oil paintings, 
pastels, and watercolors by gallery artists. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
CAMBODIAN MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
ASSOCIATION (508-454-4286), 125 
Perry St., Lowell. Mon.-fri. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 10: “Artifacts of Cambodia,” 
featuring original paintings, krama 
carvings, and other items (interpreted in 
both Kmer and English). 

FISHTOWN GALLERY (508-281-1240), 8 
Elm St., Gloucester. Fri-Sun. 6-9 p.m. 
Through Feb. 3: a group exhibition of 
paintings. Presented as part of the 
Second Greater Gloucester Multi-Media 
Festival. Reception Feb. 2, 7-9 p.m. 
IMAGE GALLERY (508-777-4686), 20 
Park St., Danvers. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Feb. 
28: “A Group Show for Winter,” photo- 
graphs by Rick Ouellette, Bill Kelley, Ron 
Brown, and Debra Venuti/Deb Cranshaw. 
WATER STREET ART GALLERY, 166 
Water St., Newburyport. Tues.-Sun. noon- 
5 p.m. Paintings, sculpture, and drawings. 
Call (508) 462-4976 for information. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), 
Helen Bumpus Gallery, St. George St., 
Duxbury. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Feb. 11: a 
folk art exhibition featuring local artists. 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383- 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Bancroft Invitational Gallery. Through 
Feb. 2: “About Face,” expressions in 
charcoal, etching, and clay, with works by 
Mary Good, Susan Kilmartin, and Syma. 
— Dillon Gallery. Through Feb. 2: 
“Themes of Cold,” a members’ show. 


SUBURBS: WEST 
ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 
564 Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Contemporary and 
wearable art. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin 
Station Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 22: “Miriam Kaye: 
Objet Maker,” ceramic vessels and 
painted furniture. 

CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508- 
369-2578), 37 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 
p.m. Feb. 3-23: Members Juried 
Exhibition | for Painting and Sculpture. 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (508-863- 
1597), 1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 2: 
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“Manhattan to New England,” watercolors 
by Andrew R. Kusmin. Feb. 5-Mar. 2: 
“Marks and Strokes,” works on paper by 
Gracia Dayton, and ceramics by Arylayne 
Peterson. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 9: “Lissa Hunt- 
er: New Works,” collages of handmade 
paper and coiled, decorated baskets. 


CENTRAL/ 
WESTERN MASS. 
NORTHAMPTON CENTER FOR THE 
ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New South St., 
Northampton. Through Feb. 10: paintings 

by Lisa Houck Leary. 

WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
(508-753-8183), 25 Sagamore Rd., 
Worcester. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Feb. 2: “5 
Viewpoints,” work by studio-department 
heads of the Worcester Center for Crafts. 


OTHER 
CORNWALL GALLERY (524-8156), 57 
Cornwall St., Jamaica Plain. Fri., 6-9 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Feb. 2-26: 
“Pictures and Sounds," paintings, 
drawings, and prints by Sasja Lucas. 
Reception Feb. 2, 7-10 p.m. 
EARTHWATCH GALLERY, 680 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Rooms 
out of Doors,” photographs by Christina 
Fritsch. Call 527-3930 or 522-8103 for 
information. 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Through Mar. 17: “Perspec- 
tives,” real and imagined architectural 
landscapes by Maine painter Joel Babb. 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. until 4 p.m. Free. Through Feb. 
2: photographs by Gwen Akin and Allan 
Ludwig, Barbara M. Marshall, Olivia 
Parker, and Rosamund W. Purcell. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and 
architecture tours given on Mon. at 2:30 
p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 p.m., 
and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. Feb. 4- 
28 in the Great Hall: “Three Million Strong: 
Portraits of the Homeless,” photographs 
by John Rae at Project Place, Rosie's 
Place, and the Crossroads Family Shelter 
(ext. 336). Feb. 7-Apr. 2 in the Wiggin 
Gallery: “Hiram Merrill: Memories of a 
Wood Engraver." (ext. 280). Through Feb. 
28 in the Wiggin Gallery balcony: “The 
Berlin Wall," from the library's Boston 
Herald-Traveler photograph collection 
(ext. 280). Through Feb. 28 in the Re- 
search Library: “Streetcars and Railways,” 
photographs from the recently acquired 
J.0. Brew collection (ext. 280). Through 
Feb. 28 in the Rare Books and Manu- 
scripts Department: “Boston Authors Club: 
Memories and Members” (ext. 425). 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND 
MUSEUM (338-1773), Congress Street 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12, 
Continued on page 36 
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free for children under five. Replica of the 
Beaver, one of three ships involved in the 
famous uprising, and a period museum. 
Complimentary tea. 

CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., 
Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Period furnishings and 
decorative arts from pre-Revolutionary 
times to the present. Features works by 
American artists, including marine 
paintings by James E. Buttersworth and 
other luminists, Impressionist paintings by 
Dwight W. Tyron and John J. Enneking, 
and works by “contemporary primitive” 
artists Ralph and Martha Cahoon. 
CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE (603- 
783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., Canterbury. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$6.75, $3.50 for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. Five historic buildings, 
craft demonstrations, and exhibits. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American 
decorative arts and furnishings, a period 
house built in 1804, and paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 
385-4477), Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 








extravaganza to celebrate 
Valentine’s Day. 


drinks. 


stores all over town. 


Sidewalk Sam. 


tinue. 





# THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 @ 


*Lovelights - Copley Square, 
6:00 - 10:00 p.m.; laser and sound 


¢Cupid’s Valentine Party - 
Great Hall at Quincy Market, 
6:30 -10:00 p.m.; music and 


# FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 
¢Giant Ice Mural - Boston Pub- 


lic Garden, 10:00 a.m.; creation 
of a cool modern art form, by 


*Festival Button Benefits con- 


a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Mar. 2: 
“Experience the New,” an exhibition of 
works acquired during 1990. 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of American 
and foreign stamps, antique post-office 
games, and other postal memorabilia. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF IN- 
DUSTRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. Includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam- 
powered mills, the Waltham Company and 
the first mass-produced time pieces with 
interchangeable parts, the automobile 
industry in Waltham up to World War |, 
and the arrival of the modern electronics 
industry in New England. Highlights 
include an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a 
steam-powered fire engine used in the 
Great Boston Fire of 1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1, $1 for children ages six to 
18. Summer estate of Daniel Chester 
French, sculptor of the Lincoln Memorial. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
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Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year- 
olds; $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. Free 
parent-child activities include “Come Sing 
and Dance" at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri. 
and “Explore and Discover Together” at 2 
p.m. on Wed. The museum includes a 
Japanese house, a comic-strip-making 
station, and art by local children reflecting 
their ideas on the future. “Ahead to the 
Past” features a depiction of a Jewish 
family in 1930s Boston. “My Mommy 
Drives a Wheelchair: A Portrait of the 
Family” and “What If You Couldn't. . . ?” 
help children and others gain a better 
understanding of disabilities and people 
with special needs.“The Kids Bridge” is an 
exhibit exploring issues of cultural and 
racial diversity. “Toothbrushes from 
Around the World” features toothbrushes 
and pastes from 20 countries. “Waves and 
Vibrations” allows visitors to create 
patterns and waves in water and other 
materials. The kyo no machiya is a nearly 
100-year-old townhouse and silk-weaving 
shop from Boston's sister city, Kyoto, 
Japan. Through Apr. 30: “The Giant's 
Desktop” displays desktop items that are 
12 times life size. Sun.: celebrate the 
Chinese Lunar New Year with special 
activities from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. See 
additional listings under the special 
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Proud to be official sponsors of The Boston Festival. 


Hubbub. 


Celebrate the longest 


weekend of the decade. 


Sweethearts Dance Party (The 
Beantown Bounce) - Citywide 
dance, at clubs and hotels, with 
free transportation from Old 
Town Trolley and contest for best 


dancers. 


®Festival Button Benefits - 
reduced admissions and discounts 
at museums, restaurants, and 


continue. 


as « 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 # 
¢Garden of Snow - Public Gar- 


den, 10:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m.; snow 
sculpting, skating, and pageantry. 


¢Festival Button Benefits 





BOSION 


HSTIVAL 


The Boston Festival, February 14-18 


@ SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17 # 


ton. 


ing salons. 


. 


tinue. 





Look for more details in the 
Official Guidebook for The 


Boston Festival in next week's 


Boston Phoenix. 






City Quest Contest - All over 
town, noon-5:00p.m.; uncover a 
path through the city, by 
following a series of clues relat- 
ing to Boston. 


¢Festival Frenzy - Filene’s Base- 
ment, store hours; 10% sale for 
everyone wearing a Festival But- 


Newbury Street Cutathon - 
Newbury Street, noon-5:00p.m.; 
beautiful discounts at participat- 


¢Winners Ball - Club Nicole; 
evening dance-off for finalists 
from Saturday night party. 


*Festival Button Benefits con- 


# MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18 # 


¢Festival Button Benefits - 
stretch the weekend with specials 
at museums, restaurants, and 
stores throughout the city. 


listings section for Black History Month 
events. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.75, $12 
per family. Features an exhibition of over 
50 teddy bears from the Dorothy Preston 
Collection. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MU- 
SEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara Barton 
Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for children 
under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 
225 South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Feb. 24: 
“The Sweetness of Life,” prints reflecting 
life in the 18th-century to mark the 200th 
anniversary of Mozart's death. Includes a 
portrait of the composer, at age 7, with his 
father and sister. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for students 
and seniors, free for children under five, 
half-price for all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Tours 
on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. Ongoing exhibits 









































include “Design a Deck," an interactive 
exhibit for would-be architects; “Smart 
Machines,” a historic and modern 
overview of robots and artificial 
intelligence; “Four Computer Classics,” 
vintage computers, including the UNIVAC 
|, PDP-8, Cray 1, and IBM PC; “The 
Computer and the Image” features the 
latest in computer graphics and design. 
Interactive exhibits allow visitors to create 
computer animation, simulate plane flight, 
and design a car. “The Walk-Through 
Computer” is a giant, interactive, two-story 
working model of a computer 50 times its 
actual size. Through Feb. 1: a juried show 
of more than 30 two- and three- 
dimensional art works from artists around 
the world. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; 
sculpture from the 13th through the 20th 
centuries; and American furniture, glass, 
textiles, and decorative arts from the 17th 
through 20th centuries. Through Apr. 29: 
“Corot to Monet: The Rise of Landscape 
Painting in France” features 100 paintings 
and 10 works-on-paper by Corot, Millet, 
Rousseau, Pissaro, Renoir, and others. 
— The Currier offers guided tours at the 
nearby Zimmerman House, a 1950 
Usonian house designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Viewing times are between 10:30 
a.m. and 2:30 p.m. Thurs.-Sat. and 
between 2 and 3:30 p.m. on Sun. All tours 
depart by bus from the Currier Gallery of 
Art. Reservations are required. Call (800) 
382-8080 or the Currier box office for 
tickets. 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., 
Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
children five to 12. The museum is housed 
in a Greek Revival building designed by 
Robert Mills. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for children. Free docent 
tours begin at 1:30 p.m. on Wed. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Masks: Making Faces,” 
ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; “Animals in Art,” a 
children's exhibit depicting animals and 
featuring works from the museum's 
collection of Western, African, and 
Oriental pieces; “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works 
on Paper,” including etchings, engravings, 
and lithographs. Through Mar. 24: “Three 
New England Painters: Homer, Pooke, 
and Woodward,” paintings by early-20th- 
century artists. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. The museum 
galleries are closed until Feb. 9 for 
installation of new exhibits. 
—The Sculpture Park is open daily 8 a.m.- 
10 p.m. Features works by Judith Brown, 
Mark di Suvero, Patrick Dougherty, Mags 
Harries, Alexander Liberman, and George 
Rickey. 
DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264-4200), 
177 Main St., Acton. 
Admission to one museum $5, $8 
admission to both museums. 
— Children's Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on 
“discovery rooms” are located in the three- 
story, 100-year-old Victorian House. 
Features interactive displays, including 
dinosaur exhibits; a floor-to-ceiling “bubble 
hoop” and other water exhibits; a room 
filled with explorations of the insides of 
ordinary things; a Safari Room; a Beach 
Space; and an exhibit exploring sticky 
objects. Fri.: “Magic Etc.” features shows 
at 1:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 
— Science Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed. until 6 p.m.; 
Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Focuses 
on experimental activities, including 
testing rocks and minerals, studying 
weather, exercises in the Inventor's 
Workshop, and testing of physical 
phenomena in the Science Circus. Also 
includes a “Light and Color Room,” a giant 
“Mist Tornado,” and more. “Whisper 
Dishes” is an outdoor exhibit featuring two 
large parabolic radar dishes which bounce 
sound from one dish to another located 
100 feet away. Sat.: “Space Shuttle 
Watch II” features programs at noon, 1:30, 
and 3 p.m. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem. 
— Essex Institute Museum and 
Neighborhood (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 16. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a 
research library. Museum features silver, 
glass and ceramics, portraits and 
landscape paintings, and dolls and toys. 
Through Mar. 24: “Life and Work in the 
Tanneries: Paintings by Joseph Pechin- 
sky.” Also includes the Gardner-Pingree 
House, a restored 1804 Federal town- 
house designed by Samuel Mcintire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). 
— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 744- 
2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 
16. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for students. Feb. 3- 
Mar. 31: “Stitches in Time: Antique, 
Traditional, and Contemporary New 
England Quilts," organized with the New 
England Quilt Museum; “Carl Pickhardt: A 
Retrospective View (60 Years),” paintings, 
prints, and drawings; and “John Woolf: 
Urban Landscape,” platinum/palladium 
prints by the Boston photographer. 
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Reception Feb. 3, 2-4 p.m. Feb. 3-Mar. 31 
in the Connector Gallery: “Transformation 
of Tradition: Contemporary Asian 
American Art.” 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991), 
Jamaica Plain. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m 
(last entry 3:30 p.m.). Admission $5; $2.50 
for children five to 17, students, and 
seniors; free for children under five. 
Includes the African Tropical Forest, North 
America’s largest open-space tropical 
forest zoo exhibit, which includes 50 kinds 
of animals; Children’s Zoo, featuring New 
England farm animals; and Hooves & 
Horns, featuring zebras, mouflon, addax, 
wildebeest, and sika deer. 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through the 
home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students, seniors, and children. Free for 
all on Sat. The museum is devoted 
primarily to 19th- and 20th-century Ameri- 
can art, with collections of contemporary 
crafts. “New England Around Us” is an 
exhibit examining the environment's 
impact on artists. Through Feb. 3: works 
by students of the R.H. Ives Galmmell 
Atelier. Through Mar. 10: “Seeing Is 
Believing . . . ?,” works experimenting with 
illusionary space and visual tricks to 
create unique perspective. Feb. 3-Apr. 7: 
“Wahconah Reconstruction,” a new cycle 
of interdisciplinary works by Dana 
Salisbury describing a walk along 
Wahconah Falls. Reception Feb. 3, 2-4 


p.m. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 
for children six to 12. Re-creation of a 
medieval castle housing an 8200-pipe 
organ and art from the Roman, medieval, 
and Renaissance periods. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. Through Mar. 
3: “The Mailmen: Knights and Their World 
on Postage Stamps.” 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m. -5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 
until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students, 
$1.50 for seniors and children under 16. 
Free to the public after 5 p.m. on Thurs. 
Through Mar. 17: “Currents,” an 
international exhibit of works by emerging 
artists and recent unseen work by 
established artists. Artists include Nayland 
Blake, Gary Hill, Spring Hurlbut, Jac 
Leirner, Thomas Stuth, Carrie Mae 
Weems, and John Miller. The exhibit also 
includes videos screened daily. Also 
through Mar. 17: “Gerhard Rickter: 18. 
Oktober 1977,” featuring 15 figurative 
paintings by German contemporary artist 
Gerhard Richter. Tues.: at 7:30 p.m., 
“Gerhard Richter: The Artist in Post-War 
German Society” is a lecture by Benjamin 
Buchloh, MIT professor/art historian and 
winner of the 1986 Frank Jewett Award for 
Art Criticism (admission $3, $2 for 
members, students, and seniors). Sun.: 
Leslie Sills presents an “Artists on Artists” 
gallery tour and talk at 3 p.m. (free with 
admission). 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues. noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $6, $3 for students 
and seniors, free for children, free for all 
on Wed. after noon. The museum, built in 
the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses art collected by Isabella 
Stewart Gardner (1840-1924) which 
spans more than three centuries. Among 
the highlights are portraits by Manet, 
Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; Italian 
Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, 
Raphael, and Titian; and the first canvas 
by Matisse to be included in a museum 
collection. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 
birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visual 
presentations, and memorabilia. 
LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION 
CENTER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(413-566-8034), Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 789 Main St., Hampden. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit” allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other 
animals. 

LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HERI- 
TAGE STATE PARK (508-459-1000). 
The visitor center is located at 246 Market 
St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Call for information on tours and exhibits. 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for seniors, free for students. The per- 
manent collection includes a holography 
exhibit and American, European, and Far 
Eastern art. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, 
North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
children and seniors. Ongoing exhibits 
include “Celebration and Remembrance: 
Commemorative Textiles in America, 
1790-1990.” Feb. 3-Mar. 27: “A Century of 
Opulent Textiles: The Schumacher 
Collection.” 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
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Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. 
Introductory walks through all collections 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
and Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins 
Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. “Tea and Music” is 
presented Tues.-Fri. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. 
(fee $2, with museum admission). 
Spanish-language tours begin at 11:30 
a.m. on the first Sat. of the month. Call 
ext. 368 for information about adult group 
tours, ext. 310 for information about youth 
group tours, or ext. 302 for information 
about tours for disabled and visually- 
impaired visitors (TTY/TDD 267-9703). 

— AA Gallery. Through Mar. 10: “The Age 
of Sail: Ship Models and Marine Arts," 
including models representing American 
and European warships dating from the 
late-17th to early-19th centuries, and 
merchant vessels of the 19th century. 

— Carter and C. Brown Galleries. 
Through Apr. 14: “Collecting American 
Decorative Arts and Sculpture, 1971- 
1991," featuring 126 works from 
prehistoric to modern times. 

— Foster Gallery. Through Mar. 3: 
“Connections: Louise Lawler,” featuring 
photographs by the artist displayed with 
works chosen by her from the museum 
exhibition. 

— Gund Gallery. Feb. 6-Apr. 21: “Robert 
Wilson's Vision,” a retrospective exhibit 
including drawings, paintings, and objects. 
The exhibition features a sound 
environment commissioned by West 
German sound artist and long-time Wilson 
collaborator Hans Peter Kuhn. 

— Torf Gallery. Through Mar. 17: “Minor 
White: The Eye That Shapes,” the first 
exhibition and publication of the extensive 
personal archive bequeathed to Princeton 
University by the artist upon his death in 
1976. 

— Trustman Galleries. Through Apr. 7: 
“The Art of Etching,” including works by 
Goya, Degas, and Picasso. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Lectures take place in Remis 
Auditorium and cost $7.50, $6.50 for 
members. Call ext. 300 for tickets and 
information. Sat.: at noon, “Expressionism 
in American Art’ is a gallery talk. Sun.: at 
2 p.m., “Chests and Chests of Drawers, 
1650-1900" is a gallery talk. Wed.: at 6 
p.m., “Portraits of Rulers from Pharaohs to 
Napoleon” is a gallery talk; at 7:30 p.m., 
“Fauvism: The Pleasures and Terrors of 
Hedonism’ is a lecture by Pamela Allara. 
— See additional listings under the 
special listings section for Black History 
Month events. 

— The museum offers activities for 
children and families. “Meet Heroes, 
Heroines, Queens, and Kings" is a drop-in 
program for families with children ages 4 
and over. On Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
in the Lower Rotunda, families can 
embark on self-paced tours and activities 
flexible to individual interests. Free with 
admission. Wed.-Fri. the 8th: drop-in 
gallery and workshop programs for 
children six to 12 begin at 3:45. 
Suggested fee $3. Call ext. 300. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission by donation. “Let It 
Begin Here: Lexington and the Revolu- 
tion” explains the causes and conse- 
quences of the war as seen through the 
eyes of New Englanders of the period. 
Through Mar. 17: “A View of the Reagan 
Years: Political Drawings by Canada’s 
Duncan MacPherson.” Through Apr. 14: 
“Sleds and Sleighs,” examples of 
children's sleds and horse-drawn sleighs, 
and 19th-century prints and paintings 
depicting winter transportation before the 
automobile. Through Apr. 7: “A Penny 
Saved," the Withington collection of 
mechanical banks. Through June 30: 
“Fraternally Yours: Selections from the 
Collection,” featuring works with fraternal 
symbols. Feb. 3-Sept. 8: “Smoke Signals: 
Cigarettes, Advertising, and the American 
Way of Life.” Sun.: at 3 p.m. “A Friendship 
Born of Revolution: John and Abigail 
Adams Meet the Lees of Virginia’ is a free 
lecture. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Wed.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. The museum is open 
Mon., 9 a.m.-5 p.m., for Martin Luther 
King Day. Admission $6, $4.50 for 
children four to 14 and seniors; free for 
members and children under four. 
Admission is free on Wed. after 1 p.m. 
Includes special-effects demonstrations 
(shown on Sat. and Sun.), a nine-foot-high 
incubator with baby chicks, the theater of 
electricity (with indoor thunder-and- 
lightning shows daily), and hands-on 
computer exhibits. Ongoing: “Mapping the 
Roof of the World,” the exploration of Mt. 
Everest and the science of geographic 
mapping. “Black Achievers in Science” 
features the profiles of 16 black men and 
women. Through Mar. 3: “Kaleidoscopes: 
Reflections of Science and Art." Feb. 7- 
May 5: “Bionics and Transplants: The 
World of Replacement Medicine.” On the 
first Sat. of each month, the museum 
offers sign-language translation for a 
variety of regularly-offered programs. Call 
227-3235 for TTY information 

— Laser show admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Current shows 
include “Laserock: Into the ‘90s,” with 
music by R.E.M., the B-52s, and Living 
Colour; “Pink Floyd — Return to the Dark 
Side,” featuring songs from The Dark Side 
of the Moon; “Laserium Zodiac,” with 
abstract 3-D images and New Age and 
jazz music; and “Led Zeppelin: In the 
Beginning.” Call 523-6664 for times. 

— Omni Theater (523-6664) admission 
$6, $4.50 for children and seniors. The 


Omni Theater is currently showing “To the 
Limit,” the story of three world-class 
athletes, featuring the first endoscopic 
(inner body) cinematography; and “Blue 
Planet,” featuring previously unseen 
footage from the space shuttle Discovery 
showing the impact humans have on the 
environment (shown in conjunction with 
the “Tropical Rainforests” exhibit). Call for 
times. 

— Planetarium admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Currently showing: 
“A Planet Called Home.” Call for times. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 
8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 50¢ for 
seniors and students, free for members. 
Photography, painting, sculpture, and 
graphic arts relating to African-American 
heritage. Through Feb. 28: “Allan Rohan 
Crite: A Retrospective,” paintings, 
watercolors, and ecclesiastical works; 
“Majestic Ruins: Great Zimbabwe,” 
photographs by Hakim Raquib. 

MUSEUM ‘OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St., Brookline. Sat. and Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2 for children, 
Students, and seniors. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A film 
of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89- 
foot half-scale model of a whaling ship; 
paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973-5200), 
Central Wharf, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
until 6 p.m. Admission $7.50, $6.50, and 
$3.50. “Terrific Thursdays” offer free 
admission and special activities each 
Thurs. from 4 to 8 p.m. Admission is free 
for seniors on Mon. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. 
Features the 200,000-gallon Giant Ocean 
Tank, where visitors can observe coral 
reefs and various fish, and hand-feed 
sharks during regularly scheduled feeding 
hours. Other exhibits include “Rivers of 
the Americas,” with animals from the 
Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; and the 
ecology-oriented “Boston Harbor: The 
Place, the Problem, the Plan." “Secret 
Spaces, Darkened Places” features 
creatures of the tropical rainforest. Daily 
dolphin and sea-lion shows take place 
aboard the Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508- 
452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children over 12 and 
seniors. Includes commissioned pieces by 
New England quilt artists and antique 
quilts. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 
other animals, and astronomy. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children six to 
16, free for children under 5. The historic 
18th-century house where Rockwell lived 
for the last 25 years of his life. The 
permanent collection includes the world’s 
largest collections of original art by 
Rockwell. Presented in rotating exhibits, 
with The Four Freedoms and Home for 
Christmas permanently on view. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 5 
p.m. Admission $2 adults, $1.50 for 
Students and seniors, 75¢ for children. An 
18th-century Puritan meeting house with 
historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer 
and Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $14, $6 for children 
six to 15, free for children under 6. Re- 
creation of an 1830s New England town. 
Includes a tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney 
Wells Clock Gallery, the Emerson Bixby 
House, and the 19th-century home of a 
blacksmith. In the Folk Art Gallery: “From 
the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and 
Travel Objects,” featuring 19th-century 
landscape paintings and drawings, and 
artifacts of old New England. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Sun., Tues.-Sat. 9:30 
a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by 
Revere during the Revolutionary War. 
Next door is the Pierce/Hichborn House, a 
Georgian brick building built circa 1711. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East India Sq., Salem. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and holidays 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students 
and seniors, $2.50 for children six to 16. 
Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The museum 
features a collection of marine paintings 
and drawings; galleries devoted to 
porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, 
and silver of the China Trade; “Tribal 
Style: Selections from the African 
Collection’; “Steamship Travel"; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 
Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." Through 
Feb.1: “Embodied Spirits: Ritual Carvings 
of the Asmat,” a traveling exhibition 
celebrating the spiritual and powerful tribal 
art from the South Pacific. Through June 
1: “Keeping Traditions Alive: The Arts of 
Southeast Asia.” Tues.: at 7:30 p.m., 
“Oceania: Past, Present, and Future” is a 
lecture by Donald S. Marshall, research 
anthropologist for Oceania at the museum 
(free with museum admission). 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. The visitors’ center remains 


open throughout the winter for special 
activities. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, ME. 
Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for students and seniors, $1 for 
children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Edgar 
Degas's Pagans et le pere de Degas, an 
oil-on-canvas, is a new acquisition. 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION 
& MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students and seniors. “Major Works,” 
featuring pieces by American artists who 
have worked in Provincetown since the 
‘50s; “John Larabee: Into the Light,” the 
final works of the painter who died of 
AIDS in 1989. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St., Salem. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 U.S. 
Customs House where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century home of Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century India Goods Store. 

SOUTH SHORE CONSERVATORY (749- 
7565), Cedar Hill, off 19 Fort Hill St., 
Hingham. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-noon. Through Feb. 28: acrylics and 
collage by Pembroke artist Brooks Kelly. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for 
children over five, free for seniors. 
Interactive videos, large-screen TV, 
vintage rowing machines, video library, 
and displays. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a computer- 
simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old 
lronsides.” “Old Ironsides,” docked near 
the museum, is open for viewing daily 
from 9:30 a.m.-3:50 p.m. (free). 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 
European paintings and sculpture, as well 
as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen porcelain. The second floor 
of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American 
decorative arts. Through Mar. 24: “lan 
Hamilton Finlay/Matrix 112," stone 
sculpture and other works by the 
controversial and reclusive Scottish 
artist. 

WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 
Main St. (Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for 
children. Doll collection and 17th-century 
doll house with period furnishings. 
Through Apr. 7: “Black Dolls: 1840-1990." 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
free for children. The Whistler family 
arrived in 1834 and James spent his first 
three years here. The permanent 
collection includes etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues., 
Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and 
seniors, free for youths under 18. The 
museum includes an extensive collection 
of Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, and Islamic galleries. Korean 
ceramics from the 5th and 6th centuries 
are on display. The American Portrait 
Miniature Gallery includes works by John 
Singleton Copley, James Peale, Robert 
Fulton, and Edward Savage. Through 
Mar. 10: “A Fragrant Branch: Floral Motifs 
in Asian Art,” nearly 80 objects from public 
and private collections in New England 
and New York and the museum's private 
collection. Through Mar. 17: “In Battle's 
Light: Woodblock Prints of Japan's Early 
Modern Wars.” Through Feb. 16: works by 
faculty at the Worcester Art Museum. 
Through June 30: “American Portrait 
Miniatures: Selections from a Private 
Collection.” 

WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), Tower 
Hill Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill Rd., 
Boylston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Free. Vegetable and flower 
gardens and a horticultural library and 
education center. 

WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2. Through Feb. 24: “Found- 
ing Farms: Five Massachusetts Family 
Farms, 1638 - Present,” an exhibition of 
50 photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOSTON ATHEN/EUM (227-0270), 10 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. until 4 p.m. Free. Through Feb. 
2: photographs by Gwen Akin and Allan 
Ludwig, Barbara M. Marshall, Olivia 
Parker, and Rosamund W. Purcell. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and 
architecture tours given on Mon. at 2:30 
p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 p.m., 
and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. Feb. 4- 
28 in the Great Hall: “Three Million Strong: 
Portraits of the Homeless,” photographs 
taken by John Rae at Project Place, 
Continued on page 38 
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44] find that I’m 
drawn to people 
on the edge. 
What I want to 
do more than 
anything Is 
acknowledge 
their existence.” 
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The ICA Theater presents 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF PARKING LOTS 


A Film by Everett Lewis 


February 1-3 at 7:30 pm 
“ONE OF THE YEAR’S TEN BEST” 
- Los Angeles Times 


“A HIGHLY ENERGIZED, RAZOR-SHARP, 
CINEMATIC TOUR DE FORCE” 
- Bay Area Reporter 


The ICA 


955 Boylston Street, Boston 02115 
Near Mass Ave. and Tower Rocords. T-stop: 
Hynes Convention Center on the Green Line 
wey em ceree) ce (ee Bb atcederntsleleay 
call The ICA Arts Information Line: 617.266-5151 


TICKET INFORMATION 
lickets: $4 members, students, senior; $5 general. 
Tickets sold after 5:30 pm on the day of screening 
ona first come, first serve basis. 
No refunds, returns or exchanges. 
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Handel & Hay 
Chamber Ensemble 


Music from the 
Court of the Sun King: 
Couperin and Bach 


This weekend! 
Friday, Feb. 1 at 8 p.m. 
Old South Church, Boston 


Saturday, Feb. 2 at 8 p.m. 
Naboay bona of Gale 


Tickets $15 
$7 student/senior rush 


Call (617)266-3605 now! 


nudgjrts 


CONTEMPORARY 
PERFORMANCE SERIES 
1990-91 


Le Théatre Repére 
The Dragons’ Trilogy 


Friday ond Saturday, February | and 2 at 8 pw; 
Sunday, Februory 3 at 2 pu 


New England Premiere 


“..intertwines the stories of its 
characters with the evolution of 
Canada, infusing both with the 
blood and passion of their common 
history.” 


Toronto's Now 


Blockmon Auditorium 
360 Huntington Avenue 
Northeastern University 
$14.50/$12 , 


Charge by phone 


617-437-2247 
Student, senior, ond group discounts available 


Celebrating the tenth anniversary of 


Northeastern University’s Division of 


Performing and Visual Arts 


The National 


spring 


Theatre 


of the Deaf 


Presents 


ONe Hor 


Society 


KING'S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON 


Sunday, Feb. 3 
al 5:00 pm 


Daniel Pinkham conducts 


| works by BEETHOVEN, 


MOZART, and HAYDN 
for soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra 
Voluntary contribution, 
ne tickets required. 


BUSTIN 


YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


THEATER 
Throwgh Feb 10 


LS 
The Diary of 
Anne Frank 


THEATER ¢ 
Throvgh Feb. 10 
New Repertory Theater 


Fences 
THEATER « 


Throwgh Feb. 2 
Triangle Theater 


Backward, 
Turn Backward 


MUSK ¢ 
Jan 31-Feb 3 
Emerson Majestic 


La Boheme 


MUSK e 

Through FEB. 2 

Opera Lab/ MIT 

The Rakes Progress 

VISIT US AT FANEUIL 
HALL 723-5181 

BOSTIX also sas 1/2 price lickets 
on the day of the performance to 


tothe 


They are a National Treasure. You see and hear every word. 


Thu-Sat, Feb. 7-9 
8:00 pm 


Tickets: $10, $12, $15 
TicketMaster 931-2000 or 578-8785 (VTTY) 


EMERSON MAJESTIC 
THEATRE 


219 Tremont St. Boston 
presented by Emerson Stage 


Continued from page 37 

Rosie's Place, and the Crossroads Family 
Shelter (ext. 336). Through Feb. 28 in the 
Wiggin Gallery balcony: “The Berlin Wall,” 
from the library's Boston Herald-Traveler 
photograph collection (ext. 280). Through 
Feb, 28 in the Research Library: 
“Streetcars and Railways,” photographs 
from the recently acquired J.0. Brew 
collection (ext. 280). 

CECIL’S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 129 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.- 
9:30 p.m., Fri. until 11 p.m. Through Feb. 
22: photographs by Joseph Phillipe 
Bevillard. 


EARTHWATCH GALLERY, 680 Mt. 
Auburn St, Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Rooms 
out of Doors,” photographs by Christina 
Fritsch. Call 527-3930 or 522-8103 for 
information. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for students. Feb. 3- 
Mar. 31: “John Woolf: Urban Landscape,” 
platinum/palladium prints by the Boston 


photographer. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Feb. 7-28: photographs of Carnival by 
Pierre Faury. Reception Feb. 7, 5:30-7:30 


p.m. 
GALLERIA QUIXOTE (338-7555), 107 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 28: “The South a 
Distanced Land” and “Mirror Images.” 
Both exhibits feature photographs by 
Sandra S. Siviero of Argentina. 
GOODNOW LIBRARY (508-443-9112), 
21 Concord Rd., Sudbury. Mon. and Tues. 
10 a.m.-8:30 p.m., Wed. noon-8:30 p.m., 
Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 22: “Yet Another Millen- 
nium,” black and white photographs by 
Nancy Royal. 

IMAGE GALLERY (508-777-4686), 20 
Park St., Danvers. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Feb. 
28: “A Group Show for Winter,” photo- 
graphs by Rick Ouellette, Bill Kelley, Ron 
Brown, and Debra Venuti/Deb Cranshaw. 
INTERFACE (924-1100), 552 Main St., 
Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 15: “Oneness,” a small 
exhibit of photographs by Joseph Flack 
Weiler. 

LIGHT SOURCES GALLERY (261-0344), 
23 Drydock Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Wed. until 6:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 15: “Quiet Places,” photo- 
graphs by Roger Keating. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced techniques 
such as photomacrography, photomicrog- 
raphy, interferometry, thermography, and 
light polarization. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 13: “(not so) 
Simple Pleasures,” an all-media show 
featuring covert images, contemporary 
symbolism, and “calculated deception”; 
“The Missing Picture: Alternative 
Contemporary Photography in the Soviet 
Union"; and “Boris Michailov,” works by 
the “father” of avant-garde Soviet 


photography. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. “Micro- 
scapes,” color photographs by AT&T 
photographer Charles Lewis using highly 
advanced photographic techniques; “Doc 
Edgerton: Stopping Time,” photographs, 
instruments, and memorabilia documen- 
ting Edgerton's invention and use of the 
strobe light. Through Feb. 24: “Memories 
of Eddie: Living with AIDS,” a photo- 
documentary by Loel Poor. Through Mar. 
24: “American Color,” photographs by 
Rodger Kingston. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 am.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. In 
the Foster Gallery through Mar. 3: 
“Connections: Louise Lawler,” featuring 
photographs by the artist and works 
chosen by her from the museum exibition. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY (437-1868), Gallery One, 


, 537 Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 


5 p.m. Through Feb. 14: photographs by 
Larry Volk of the General Dynamics 
shipbuilding facility of the Fore River in 
Qui 


incy. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 
10: “The American City,” paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs from the 
permanent collection; and “Shifting 
Cultures,” photographs of Southeast 
Asians. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
at Boston University (353-0700), 602 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for members, students, and seniors. 
Through Feb. 24: “Convergence: 8 
Photographers,” a group exhibition of 
recent photographs by Afro-American 
artists. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through Feb. 24: 
“Milt Hinton: Photographs”; and black and 
white photographs by Roy DeCarava. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 
Trustman Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 


Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 22: “Photographic Works 
from 1978 to 1990" by photographer/ 
folklorist/video artist Carrie Mae Weems, 
in celebration of Black History Month. 
WHEATON COLLEGE, Watson Gallery 
(508-285-7722), Norton. Mon.-Fri. 12:30- 
4:30 p.m. Through Mar. 1: “The Invisible 
Tourist,” photos by Neal Graham. 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2. Through Feb. 24: 
“Founding Farms: Five Massachusetts 
Family Farms, 1638 - Present,” an 
exhibition of 50 photographs. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 9: “Buddhist Calligraphy by 
Contemporary Practitioners,” works by 
masters and students. Feb. 4-15: “Inside- 
Out: New Works by the Collective.” The 
Collective is the institute's organization of 
gay, lesbian, bisexual, and supportive 
artists. Reception Feb. 5, 5-7 p.m. 
BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-6 p.m., Fri. until 4 p.m. The 
Library houses the Roger W. Babson 
Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college's founder, and the’ Sir Isaac 
Newton Room, the original fore-parlour 
from Newton's London home. The Babson 
Archives contain over 1000 volumes of 
Newton's works. 

BOSTON COLLEGE 

— B.C. Museum of Art (552-8587), Deviin 
Hall, off Comm Ave, Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 20: 
“Goya and the Satirical Print in England 
and on the Continent, 1730 to 1850.” 
Reception Feb. 7, 5-7 p.m. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 
24: “As Seen by Both Sides,” featuring 
works by 20 American and 20 Vietnamese 
artists, is the first show since the end of 
the war to.display Vietnamese art in the 
US.. 

— George Sherman Union (353-9425), 
775 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. until 8 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Paul 
Kurt Ackermann: Paintings, Drawings, 
Photographs.” 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “From Sir Walter 
Raleigh to Sir Winston Churchill,” original 
documents from such literary figures as 
Henry VII and Henry Vill, Horace Walpole, 
Nehru, Coleridge, Yeats, Tennyson, D.H. 
Lawrence, Dickens, and others. Through 
Mar. 31: “Politics, Boston-Style: Boston 
Post Political Cartoons from the Heyday of 
Hurly-burly,” featuring 12 original pen-and- 
ink sketches by Adolphus Norman. 

— Photographic Resource Center (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for members, students, 
and seniors. Through Feb. 24: 
“Convergence: 8 Photographers,” a group 
exhibition of recent photographs by Afro- 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., 
Haverhill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 17: 
“Commentary on Life,” featuring works by 
Allan Rohan Crite. Presented in com- 
memoration of Black History Month. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through 
Mar. 3: “Collection Notes,” 60 recent 
acquisitions including a drawing by 
sculptor Jackie Ferrara and a print by 
James Rosenquist. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence. 

— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Mar. 3: 
“The Martial Face: The Military Portrait in 
Britain, 1760-1900." 

— Sarah Doyle Gallery (401-863-2189), 
185 Meeting St., Providence, Ril. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., 
Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Sun. 4-10 p.m. 
Through Feb. 15: “Mysteries of Life,” 
paintings and prints on canvas by 
Nancy Natale. Reception Feb. 3, 1-3 


p.m. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7113), 
Goddard Library, 950 Main St., Worcester. 
Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Feb. 24: 
“Tree,” a group, mixed-media exhibit 
focusing on the functions and meanings of 
trees. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Lillian Immig 
Gallery (735-9794), 400 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Feb. 15: recent paintings and 
drawings by Lisa Russell. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Open daily from dawn to dusk. More than 
6500 species of plants in a 265-acre 
botanical garden designed by Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 
485 Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, 
free to all under 18 on Sat. morning. Free 
tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The 
second and fourth floors feature the 
permanent collection of works from 
Oriental, Islamic, and ancient cultures. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 
32 Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. Features Central and Northern 
European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 
century German works. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
mornings. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
and American silver, furniture, and 
porcelain. Through Mar. 10: “Imagery of 
the Modern Metropolis,” a small teaching 
exhibition exploring the relationship 
between visual artists and cities over the 
centuries. Includes works by Edouard 
Manet, Edward Hopper, J.M. Whistler, 
and Josef Albers. Through Mar. 24: 
“Rembrandt and His Contemporaries: A 
Selection of Their Works, Part |” featuring 
prints and drawings by Rembrandt and 
other Dutch artists fo the late-16th and 
17th centuries. 

— Harvard Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 
Divinity Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1- 5 p.m. Through Feb. 
28: a recently discovered 3500-year-old 
silver calf and other archeaological finds 
from the ancient Canaanite capital’ of 
Ashkelon. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on 
archaeobotany, ethnobotany, paleobot- 
any, economic botany, and orchid 
taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of 
Glass Flowers,” hand-formed glass 
models of more than 800 species. The 
Mineralogical and Geological Museums 
feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The 
Museum of Comparative Zoology covers 
species from the earliest fossil 
invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea 
reptile in the country. “Understanding 
Nature in the MCZ,” an exhibition focusing 
on 19th-century ornithologist Alexander 
Wilson, includes original paintings for his 
nine-volume catalogue of birds. 

— Lyman Common Room, Agassiz 
House, Radbcliffe Yard. Daily noon-10 
p.m. Feb. 6-Mar. 3: “Visible for a Change: 
Contemporary Lesbian Artists USA.” 

— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the 
Agassiz Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford 
St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 
to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 am. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Feed the Birds,” an 
exhibition of bird feeders. Through Apr. 
30: “The Return of Beetlemania.” 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children five to 15, free for children under 
five. North American Indian artifacts, pre- 
Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 
South America, and objects representing 
the Paleolithic and Iron Age cultures of 
Europe. The Heafitz Hall of the North 
American Indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Tues. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Wed., Thurs. until 5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “Radcliffe Seminars 
Exhibition of Watercolors,” a retrospective 
exhibition by members of the Radcliffe 
Seminars of Radcliffe College Water Color 
Studies. 

— Ticknor Lounge, Boylston Hall; Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m. 
Feb. 4-Mar. 1: works by Robert Todd. 
Reception Feb. 8, 7-9 p.m. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, Boston. 

— Huntington Gallery (232-1555, ext. 
550), 623 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 20: “The Graphic Workshop: 20 
Years of Poster Art,” produced by the 
Graphic Workshop, a Boston business 
that began at Mass Art as an outgrowth 
of the students’ political strike of 
1970. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced techniques 
such as photomacrography, photomicrog- 
raphy, interferometry, thermography, and 
light polarization. Through Mar. 8: “The Art 
of Architecture: The Christian Science 
Church Center, 1894-1990," an exhibition 
of drawings, plays, prints, writings, and 
models by the five architects who 
designed the center's buildings and plaza. 
— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Drawings and photographs by yacht 
designer George Owen and “Half Models 
in Naval Architecture and Ship Building,” 
including models, drawings, and 
photographs by ship designers from the 
1840s to the 1920s. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 3: “(not so) 
Simple Pleasures,” an all-media show 
featuring covert images, contemporary 
symbolism, and “calculated deception”; 
“The Missing Picture: Alternative 
Contemporary Photography in the Soviet 
Union"; and “Boris Michailov,” works by 
the “father” of avant-garde Soviet 
photography. 
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— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265. Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: 
Types and Applications" is an ongoing 
exhibition of three-dimensional scientific 
and medical images from the Media 
Laboratory's Spatial Imaging Group. Other 
exhibitions include “Root One,” a piece by 
Cambridge sculptor James Rodrigues 
made from the root of a cedar tree; 
“Microscapes,” color photographs by 
AT&T photographer Charles Lewis using 
highly advanced photographic techniques; 
“Doc Edgerton: Stopping Time,” photo- 
graphs, instruments, and memorabilia 
documenting Edgerton's invention and 
use of the strobe light. Through Feb. 24: 
“Memories of Eddie: Living with AIDS,” a 
photodocumentary by Loe! Poor. Through 
Mar. 24: “American Color,” photographs 
by Rodger Kingston. Feb. 7-Apr. 4: works 
by Robert Preusser. Reception Feb. 7, 5-7 


p.m. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (508- 
922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m., Sat. 
noon to 4 p.m. Through Feb. 8: wood 
sculpture by Cynthia Atwood, and reliefs 
in mixed media by Dawn Southworth. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Feb. 4-28: “Ritual, Magic, and the 
Wheel of the Year,” curated by Francine 
A. Koslow, art critic at Artforum. Reception 
Feb. 8, 6-8 p.m. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY (437-1868), Gallery 
One, 537 Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 14: photo- 
graphs by Larry Volk of the General 
Dynamics shipbuilding facility in Quincy. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 
10: “The American City,” paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs from the 
permanent collection; “Sansei: Objects of 
Counter-Memory,” works by Dorothy 
Imagire; and “Shifting Cultures,” 
photographs of Southeast Asians. 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 
Hess Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 28: “Landscapes,” works by Ellen 
Sinclair. Reception Feb. 3, 3-5 p.m. 
REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), Walters 
Gallery, 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Feb. 3-22: watercolors 
and montages by Davida Movitz. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 am.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through Mar. 31: 
“The Kashmir Shawi,” hand-woven 19th- 
century shawls made using a twill-tapestry 
technique. Through Feb. 24: “Between- 
the-Wars: A Private Collection,” works-on- 
paper depicting urban scenes, by 
American artists; “Esther Solondz: images 
from Amos House,” iconographic portraits; 
“Milt Hinton: Photographs"; and black and 
white photographs by Roy DeCarava. 
Through Mar. 10: Rimpa-style paintings 
and wood-block prints. Through Apr. 14: 
“James Turrell: Works from the ‘Afrum’ 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508-741- 
6440), Salem. 

— Winfisky Gallery, Ellison Campus 
Center, Lafayette St. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through 
Feb. 5: “Votive Images: New Paintings 
and Works on Paper,” by Ana Guerra- 


Hoel. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS (267-6100, x656), 230 the Fenway, 
Boston. 

— Anderson Auditorium. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m., and Sun. 1- 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 3: “En Otra Luz 
(Another Light)," a mixed-media exhibit 
featuring works by 20 Latin American 
Museum School students. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 
Trustman Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
through Feb. 22: “Photographic Works 
from 1978 to 1990,” by photographer/ 
folklorist/video artist Carrie Mae Weems, 
in celebration of Black History Month. 
SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art (413- 
585-2760), Northampton. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Mar. 
3: “Secrets, Dialogues, Revelations: The 
Art of Betye and Alison Saar,” sculptural 
works inspired by African and Third-World 
art and the black folk art of America. 
Through Mar. 15: “Rail Wall Light Sculp- 
ture,” a neon installation by Janna 
Longacre and Joe Upham in the Sculpture 
Court. Illuminated daily 7 a.m. to midnight. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford. 

— Gallery 11 (381-3518), Cohen Arts 
Center, Talbot Ave. Mon.-Fri. 11:30-5:30 
p.m. Senior theses from the Tufts-affilia- 
ted School of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Through Feb. 8: works by Elise Mannella. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY 
(508-856-2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, 
Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Through Feb. 22: “Let My People Go: 
Paintings by Dana C. Chandler Jr. (Akin 
Duro),” in celebration of Black History 
Month 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235- 
0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 
Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sun. Through June 10: selections from 
the permanent collection, including 
paintings by Vasari, Strozzi, Millet, Monet, 
and Cézanne, and works on paper by 
WHEATON COLLEGE, Watson Gallery 
(508-285-7722), Norton. Mon.-Fri. 12:30- 
4:30 p.m. Through Mar. 1: “The Invisible 
Tourist,” photos by Neal Graham. 
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compiled by Bill Marx 


ALL THAT | AM. Roberta Noble- 
man presents a one-woman 
drama “which explores women's 
historic roles as mistress, wife, 
mother, and virgin bride.” The 
actress portrays five women — 
including St. Peter's wife, St. 
Augustine's mistress, and Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer's fiance — in their rela- 
tionships with men and the church. 
The performance is a benefit for 
the Wellspring House of Glouce- 
ster, which is celebrating its 10th 
anniversary of caring for homeless 
families. At the Second Congre- 
gational Church, 35 Conant Street, 
Beverly (508-283-7738), February 
2. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Satur- 
day. Tix $7.50. 

ALVA. Boston premiere of singer 
and performance artist Alva 
Rogers, whose piece “comments 
on black culture and gender 
issues in a series of musical 
vignettes.” The Village Voice has 
called Rogers “the thinking 
woman's coquette, the people's 
performance artist, the soul of sal- 
vation of downtown New Music.” 
At the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, 955 Boylston Street, Boston 
(266-5152), February 8 and 9. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for ICA 
members, students, and seniors. 
BACKWARD, TURN BACK- 
WARD. Lesbian feminist play- 
wright Sarah Dreher, best known 
for her mystery novels featuring 
gay sleuth Stoner McTavish, puts 
a unique spin on this latest 
Electra-shock drama about a “dys- 
functional family” and the lasting 
damage it can inflict on “adult chil- 
dren.” She even adds some unex- 
pected humor and a pinch of the 
paranormal to her tale of two sis- 
ters, one married with children, 
one gay, who return to take care of 
their mortbund dad. The script also 
generates worthy performances 
from a fine Triangle Theater cast 
led by Barbara Dooneief Haas. By 
the Triangle Theater Company at 
the Paramount Penthouse 
Theatre, 58 Berkeley Street, 
Boston (426-3550), through 
February 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $15. 
COLE! A musical tribute to classy 
composer Cole Porter in which 
about 40 of his songs are ren- 
dered Broadway-style (with soft- 
shoe and tapping), augmented by 
bits of biographical information 
and excerpts from the fiction of fel- 
low Jazz Ager F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
The biographical stuff's pretty 
sunny-side up, with no reference 
to Porter's debilitating leg injury or 
close-closetéd homosexuality. But 
the show's terrific tunes are per- 
formed by a lively and capable 
five-member ensemble who apply 
themselves to romantic bailads 
and novelty ditties with equal 
aplomb. At the Back Alley Theater, 
1253 Cambridge Street, Cam- 
bridge (491-8166), through Febru- 
ary 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thurs- 
day through Sunday. Tix $15; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY II: 
THE SEQUEL. The Boston Baked 
Theatre proffers a follow-up to an 
earlier comedy revue, and the new 
piece includes (along with some 
leftovers) a fresh serving of literate 
fare, this time from a musical-com- 
edy menu that’s equal parts 
Stephen Sondheim and Saturday 
Night Live. The show takes on top- 
ical politics as well as the BBT’s 
longtime speciality — the angst of 
modern romance. At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Elm Street, 
Davis Square, Somerville (628- 
9575), indefinitely. Curtain is at 
8:15 p.m. on Friday and at 7 and 
9:15 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $14.50 
to $16. 

DARK OUTRAGEOUS PARA- 
BLES: AN EVENING OF ONE- 
ACTS. An evening of staged read- 
ings of dramas by local play- 
wrights, including new work from 
Rosanna Yamagiwa Alfaro, James 
D'Entremont, and Cynthia Jahn. 
The cast includes talented ac- 
tresses Rima Miller and Rebecca 
Fasanello. Presented by the 
Writers League of Boston at the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-1790), February 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. 
THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK. 
The Lyric Stage reprises its pro- 
duction of Meyer Levin's adapta- 
tion, which had its American pre- 
miere there in 1983. This script is 
somewhat flatter, but less 
schmaltzy, than the better-known 
Broadway version by Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett. The 
Lyric's close quarters cannily 
duplicate Anne's claustrophobic 
digs, but not all of the perfor- 
mances, under Moredai S. 
Kaplan's direction, are built to 
scale. As Anne, Tiffany Queller is 
very pretty, very provocative, but 
she seems to think she’s hiding 





from the Nazis in the Wang 
Center; her performance needs 
more of the radiance it acquires 
toward the end and less hootchy- 
kootchy. There are some nice sup- 
porting performances though, 
notably by Donovan Barton, 
whose Peter Van Daan is a con- 
vincingly geeky and pent-up youth 
of the '40s. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston (742- 
8703), through February 10. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17.50; dis- 
counts for students, seniors, and 
groups. 

DOUBLE VISION. A new play by 
talented local playwright Barbara 
Blumenthal, whose absurdist com- 
edy Boy Girl Boy Girl won the 
1988 Clauder Competition. The 
culmination of the New Ehrlich 
Theatre’s NEWorks Festival (a 
two-month celebration of new 
plays produced in conjunction with 
the University of Massachusetts, 
Boston), the competition-winning 
script “examines six urbanites on a 
journey through modern life.” At 
the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482- 
6316), February 7 through March 
3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15; discounts for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

THE DRAGONS’ TRILOGY. The 
New England premiere of Le 
Theatre Repere’s acclaimed histo- 
ry play, an epic, multi-cultural 
“whirlwind of spectacle, move- 
ment, and music” in which two 
French-Canadian girls uncover 75 
years of Canada’s past. Presented 
by nuArts at Northeastern 
University’s Blackman Auditorium, 
360 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(437-2247), February 1 through 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12 to $14.50; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
DRIVING MISS DAISY. Alfred 
Uhry’s Pulitzer Prize-winning com- 
edy about the 25-year friendship 
of a Southern Jewish biddy and 
her black chauffeur is making the 
rounds. At the Nickerson Theatre, 
30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400), through February 9. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Sunday and at 4 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $15 to $18. 
FENCES. August Wilson's Pulitzer 
Prize winner (in its Boston-area 
premiere) receives a respectable, 
and sometimes eloquent, staging 
at the hands of the small, Equity- 
affiliated New Repertory Theatre. 
Set in urban America of the 1950s, 
Fences focuses on the volcanic 
Troy Maxson, a former Negro 
League baseball hero turned 
garbageman, as he struggles with 
family pressures and the changing 
tenor of the times. This is Wilson's 
Arthur Miller play, longer on raw 
power than on poetry. But guest 
director Clinton Turner Davis, a 
founder of the Obie-winning Non- 
Traditional Casting Project, has a 
handle on its mix of raucous 
humor and tragic heroism. And 
Trinity vet Ricardo Pitts-Wiley is a 
mighty Maxson, getting by on a 
fierce sense of responsibility mar- 
ried to a legacy of learned vio- 
lence. At the New Repertory 
Theatre, 54 Lincoln Street, New- 
ton Highlands (332-1646), through 
February 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Thursday and Friday, at 4 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $18. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1991. 
“The Fabulous Invalid” continues 
to linger as parodist Gerard Ales- 
sandrini, like some humming 
Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. In 
this hilarious edition of the long- 
running commercial theater spoof, 
Alessandrini, as usual, gets the 
last word and the last laugh while 
assorted icons of the medium get 
the last rites. Tyne Daly, swagger- 
ing through Gypsy with a pistol; 
the rock star Sting, turning Mack 
the Knife into cut-rate cutlery; and 
Dustin Hoffman's Shylock, war- 
bling songs from The Graduate, 
are among the gooses newly 
cooked in Alessandrini’s oven. At 
the Terrace Room, Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, 
Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 7 and 10 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $17 to $25; $10 for 
students and seniors during the 
week and on Sunday. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. This 
critically acclaimed musical drama, 
written and directed by the 
Traveling Jewish Theatre, is about 





a Christian woman and Jewish 
man's decision to have a child — 
a choice that forces them to con- 
front their cultural and religious dif- 
ferences. At the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 
Wasserman Auditorium on the 
Gosman Campus, 333 Nahanton 
Street, Newton (965-7410 Ext. 
169), February 9 through 17. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 
matinee at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$16; $13 for students and seniors. 
THE INDIAN WANTS THE 
BRONX and THE ZOO STORY. 
The rookie Theatre of Relativity, 
which promises to bring “the inti- 
macy and realism of the Off 
Broadway stage to Boston,” pre- 
sents two celebrated short plays 
by contemporary American play- 
wrights. At the Leland Theatre, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (661- 
8425), through February 16. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $8 to $10. 
JULIAN. Roberta Nobleman's 
one-woman show is a “poetic 
drama about the life and vocation 
of Julian of Norwich, the first 
known English woman writer, the- 
ologian, spiritual guide, and con- 
temporary of Chaucer.” The per- 
formance is a benefit for the 
Wellspring House of Gloucester, 
which is celebrating its 10th 
anniversary of caring for homeless 
families. At the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Church, Cleaves Street, 
Rockport (508-283-7738), Febru- 
ary 1. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Friday. Tix $7.50. 

LOVERS. Brian Friel contrasts two 
very different kinds of Irish court- 
ship in this bittersweet evening of 
two one-act plays. At the Merri- 
mack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (508- 
454-3926), February 8 through 
March 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 5 and 8:45 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $22. 

THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
The Boston Opera Theater is 
kicked off in style with the famous 
Peter Sellars staging of the opera 
(recently broadcast on Great 
Performances), set on the 52nd 
floor of the Trump Tower. Musical 
direction is by the superb Craig 
Smith, and the contingent of most- 
ly Boston-based performers — 
finally bringing home the work that 
originated at New York's PepsiCo 
Summerfare and went on to Paris 
and Vienna — includes Sanford 
Sylvan, Susan Larson, Jayne 
West, and James Maddalena. At 
the Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston 
Street, Boston (266-8989), 
through February 2. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $16 to $58. 
MASKS AND MIRRORS. Roberta 
Nobleman examines issues of 
sexual abuse and incest by inter- 
twining her own experiences with 
those of British novelist Virginia 
Woolf. She also makes use of 
“mime and masks, puppets, British 
dancehall music, and ancient 
Scottish ballads.” The perfor- 
mance is a benefit for the Well- 
spring House of Gloucester, which 
is celebrating its 10th anniversary 
of caring for homeless families. At 
the Gloucester Stage Company, 
267 Main Street, Gloucester (508- 
281-3221), February 3. Curtain is 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10, 
which includes a wine-and-cheese 
reception after the performance. 
THE MASTER BUILDER. Hartford 
Stage artistic director Mark Lamos 
does justice to Ibsen's dark work 
of genius, the story of an aging 
architect who falls for a young 
woman who wants him to erect 
her “castles in the air." The drama, 
a magnificently tangled yarn of 
eroticism, mordant metaphysics, 
and psychological confession, is 
the King Lear of midlife crisis. 
Here, as the master builder, 
lightweight actor Sam Waterston 
tries to tough himself up, lowering 
his voice to a surly growl. He does 
a respectable but uninspiring job. 
Thankfully, the supporting cast, led 
by Cynthia Nixon's chilling love 
nymph, are quite fine, though the 
new translation by Gerry Bamman 
and Irene B. Berman is colloquial 
to a fault. At the Hartford Stage 
Company, 50 Church Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut (203-527- 
5151), through February 2. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Satur- 
day, with a matinee at 2:30 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $23 to $28. 

THE NEWorks FESTIVAL. The 
New Ehrlich Theatre showcases 
fledgling local dramatists, winding 
up a week-long series of new-play 
readings. On February 1 at 7 p.m., 
My Old Ladies, by Cindy Barlow. 
On February 2 at 2 p.m., Digging, 
by Gary Merksamer, and Misty 
Blues, by Leah Barrows; at 4 p.m., 
Cages, by Joanne Waters; at 6 
p.m., A Kindness, by Caroline 
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Friday, February 8th, 8 PM 
Honegger - Symphony N® 2 





Saturday, February 9th, 8 PM 
Miaskovsky - Sinfonietta for Strings 
Babbitt - Transfigured Notes Babbitt - Transfigured Notes 
Schoenberg - Transfigured Night Stravinsky - Concerto for Strings 
JORDAN HALL at New England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
TICKETS $25,20,15,10,7(Students/Seniors) MC/Visa ORDERS 617-332-6398 INFO Charles River Concerts 617-262-0650 
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Performances times: Tue. - Fri. at 8, Sat. at 2 & 8, Sun. at 2 &7 
Ticket prices: $17 - 35 


American Repertory Theatre 


presented in collaboration with Alley Theatre, Houston and AT&T: OnStage*® 


64 Brattle Street * Harvard Square * Cambridge * 547-8300 








Buy one ticket, get one free* 


and automatically be entered to win a chauffeured evening 
of dinner and two tickets to the: 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


See our ad on page 40 for details. 
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AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC 
ARTS 





Founded in 1884, the Academy has trained more 
professional actors than any other school or college 

in America. Academy alumni have won nominations for 
89 Oscars, 62 Tonys and 164 Emmys. 


One Hundred years 
of training actors. 


The Academy offers a six-week summer program 
and a two-year Associate Degree program. You 
may receive Academy training in New York or California. 


For an application and further information call THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS (212) 686-0620, 120 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 





Melanie Mayron Joanna Going 


Robert Redford Cleavon Little Judd Hirsch 


| Ferforming Arts 


BREAK 
A LEG 


lf you can’t stand 
to miss another 
chance at fame, 
give the Boston 
Phoenix Music & 
the Arts Section a 
private audition 
today. Overcome 
stage-fright —read 
the Phoenix 
Classifieds. 


To place an ad, call 


267-1234 | 


BUT ONE TICKET, GET ONE FREE * 


AND AUTOMATICALLY BE ENTERED 
TO WIN A CHAUFFEURED EVENING 


OF DINNER AND TWO TICKETS TO THE BALLET! 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 


Pie 
a” January 31—February 10 
Pd - f 
x: rom | 

the . 
Royals 
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For tickets call 


931-2000 
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In person at The Wang 
Center Box Office, 

270 Tremont Street, Boston 
Mon.— Sat., 10am — 6 pm 


Choreographed by 
David Bintley 

; st February 28—Warch 10 
Music by Rossini Treasures of Les 
Ballets Russes 
* Carnaval 
Choreographed by 
Michel Fokine, 
music by Schumann 
* Scheherazade 
Choreographed by 
Michel Fokine, 
music by Rimsky-Korsakos 
* Aurora’s Wedding 
(Act III divertissements 
from Sleeping Beauty) 
Staged by Anna-Aarie 
Holmes after Petipa, music 


by Tchaikoy sky 


and at all Ticketmaster 
Outlets 


Group sales are available 
call 964-4070 ext. 230 or 231 


Monotones I and II 
Choreographed by 
Sir Frederick Ashton 
Music by Satie 


Tickets: $48.75, $38.75, 
$32.75, $24.75, $19.75 
Student Rush tickets 
$10.75 at the Box Office 
half hour before curtain 


Etudes 
Choreographed by 
Harald Lander 
Music by Czerny/Riisager 


Curtain times: Opening 
night (first Thursday) and 
Wednesday evenings at 
7:00 pm. All other evenings 
at 8:00 pm. Matinees at 
2:00 pm. All sales tinal 
Program and casting subject 


to change 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


Present this coupon at the 
Wang Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts and receive ONE 
COMPLIMENTARY 
RESERVED SEAT for 
selected performances when 
you purchase a second 
reserved seat of equal or 
greater value (good only on 
day of performance only) and 
YOU'LL AUTOMATICAL- 
LY BE ENTERED TO WIN 
ONE OF THREE GRAND 
PRIZE DRAWINGS! 


ADDRESS 
CITY. 
DAY PHONE 


STATE__. ZIP. 


Offer expires April 15, 1991. 


991 Rep er tory, 


EVENING PHONE... 


Good only at time of purchase. Subject to availability. Can be redeemed at 
The Wang Center Box Office, 270 Tremont St., Boston. For information, call 
Boston Ballet at 617-964-4910. Cash or credit cards only. ALL SALES FINAL. 
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April 4-14 

The Balanchine Legacy 
® Theme and Variations 
Choreographed y 

George Balanchine, 

music by Tchaikovsky 

* Agon 

Choreographed by 

George Balanchine, 

music by Stravinsky 
®Who Cares? 
Choreographed by 

George Balanchine, 

music by Gershwin 


Frudes photo by Jack Mitchell: Marie-Christine Mouis & Devon Carney 
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Ellis; and at 8 p.m., The Bohemian 
Necktie War, by Dar Williams. At 
the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston Center for 
the Arts, Boston (482-6316), 
through February 2. Tix $3; a 
NEWorks Festival pass, available 
for $15, buys admission to all 
staged readings, plus a 20 percent 
discount on ¥° mainstage produc- 
tion of Bafbara Blumenthal’s 
Double Vision. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off 
Broadway musical, which won the 
1986 Outer Critics’ Circle Award, 
recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury 
four of their number inadvertently 
poisoned by the convent cook. We 
thought most of the shenanigans 
by the show's five singing, danc- 
ing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but 
parochial-school grads seem to 
get a kick out of the sisters kicking 
up their sensibly shod heels. At 
the Charles Playhouse, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$15.50 to $26.50; half price for 
students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. : 

ONE MORE SPRING. The herald- 
ed National Theatre of the Deaf 
comes to town with an original 
adaptation of Robert Nathan’s 
novel about surviving the Depres- 
sion with humor, warmth, and 
irony. Performances combine Sign 
Language with the spoken word. 
At the Emerson Majestic Theatre, 
219 Tremont Street, Boston (931- 
2000), February 7 through 9. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $10 to $15. 
Also, the Little Theatre of the 
Deaf, created with young audi- 
ences in mind, will perform on 
Thursday, February 7, and Friday, 
February 8, at 10 a.m. and 12:30 
p.m. Tix $5. 

OTHELLO. Bill Farrier wrestles 
the green-eyed monster in 
Shakespeare's tragedy. Presented 
by Mass Bay Theatre Company at 
the Performance Place, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (625-1300), 
through February 16. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $12. (See review in this issue.) 
PANDORA’S BOX. Performance 
artist Kathy Marmor's latest piece 
is a “provocative multi-media per- 
formance that reveals how ancient 
mythologies construct and main- 
tain female sexual identities.” At 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (542-7416), February 7 
through 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$6; $4 for students and seniors. 
RASHOMON. An adaptation by 
Fay and Michael Kanin of Akira 
Kurosawa’s great film about the 
ambiguity of truth. Set in 12th-cen- 
tury Kyoto, the story offers four 
contradictory versions of an 
ambush, rape, and murder, each 
through the eyes of one of those 
involved. At the Worcester 
Foothills Theatre Company, 074 
Worcester Center, Worcester 
(508-754-4018), through February 
24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednes- 
day through Friday and on Sunday 
and at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and Sunday. Tix $12 to 
$21; student discounts available. 
THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 
Director Richard Jenkins stints a 
little on the pathos inherent in the 
play's male chauvinist geezer try- 
ing desperately, and hopelessly, to 
hoard the object of his deep 
desire. But the lack of sympathy 
makes for a production that’s quite 
hilarious, as well as raucous, rag- 
tag, and chock full of the carny 
musicality of a 17th-century road 
show. As the old lecher, Timothy 
Crowe is on stage almost continu- 
ously, and his performance is an 
orgy of no-holds-barred, non-stop 
comic brilliance. It's a delight to 
watch Crowe sink into a soup of 
smug male tyranny and thoroughly 
outfoxable fulminating. Patricia 
McGuire, as his unschooled wife- 
let to be, graduates from daffiness 
to defiance with comic aplomb. 
And the rest of the production is 
just as infectious — from the street 
fair opening, with the dramatis per- 
sonae jigging across Eugene 
Lee's tattily effective set juggling 
kazoos and accordions, to the final 
jerk of Old Devil Moon on a pulley. 
At Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), 
through February 17. Curtain is at 
7 p.m. on Tuesday and Sunday 
and at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. Tix $22 to $30; discounts 
for students and seniors. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis 
personae of this audience-partici- 
pation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse Stage Il, 74 
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Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday, 
at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $20 to $26. 

TALKING WITH .. . A revival of 
Jane Martin's celebrated play, an 
evening of 11 monologues that 
deal with the familiar, and the 
bizarre, aspects of being a 
woman. Presented by the Arling- 
ton Friends of the Drama Inc. at 
22 Academy Street, Arlington 
(646-5922), through February 9. 
Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $9. 

TRIANGLE THEATER COMPANY 
HOUSE/CABARET EVENING. A 
benefit for the Triangle Theater 
Company, New England's only 
theater devoted exclusively to the 
presentation of plays exploring 
gay and lesbian themes. The 
evening will include, besides a 
champagne-and-hors-d’ oeuvres 
buffet, excerpts from the compa- 
ny’s recent musical production 
Boy Meets Boy, as well as music 
from Cole Porter, Stephen Sond- 
heim, and Duke Ellington. At the 
Paramount Penthouse Theatre, 
50 Berkeley Street, Boston (426- 
3550), February 3. Curtain is at 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix begin at 
$15. 

A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE. A 
revival of Arthur Miller's Freudian 
tragedy about a Brooklyn dock 
worker who prefers his niece to his 
wife. Presented by the Mission Hill 
Theatre at the Mass College of 
Art, 621 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton (269-4576), through February 
2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $8; $4.50 for 
students and seniors. 

VISIONS OF AN ANCIENT 
DREAMER. StageWest artistic 
director Eric Hill's modern adapta- 
tion of three plays by Euripides 
about the aftermath of the Trojan 
War — Helen, Orestes, and 
Iphigenia in Tauris. The piece is 
“all about heroes, the gods, and 
rock and roll” and includes pre- 
recorded music by artists as 
diverse as Talking Heads, Euryth- 
mics, Brian Eno, Patti Page, and 
Handel. At StageWest, 1 Colum- 
bus Center, Springfield (413-781- 
2340), through February 3. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $10 
to $28; discounts for students, 
seniors, and groups. 

THE WATER PRINCIPLE. A 
world-premiere workshop produc- 
tion of the 1990 Clauder Compe- 
tition winner. The cash prize, for a 
new play by a New England 
author, is awarded every other 
year by New Voices. This year’s 
selection is a comedy by Eliza 
Anderson. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401- 
351-4242), through February 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $10. 
(See review in this issue.) 

WEST SIDE STORY. The classic 
Leonard Bernstein/Stephen 
Sondheim musical is set in the 
good old days, when homicidal 
street gangs tried to dance each 
other to death. At the Turtle Lane 
Playhouse, 283 Melrose Street, 
Newton (244-0169), through 
March 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to 
$15.50. 

WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN. 
Eagerly awaited production of 
Ibsen's last play, which explores 
the final days of an aging, world- 
weary sculptor. Director Robert 
(the CIVIL warS) Wilson will bring 
his “unique imagistic style” to a 
new English version of the text by 
American Repertory Theatre hon- 
cho Robert Brustein. The cast 
includes Alvin Epstein, Mario 
Arrambide, longtime Wilson col- 
laborator Sheryl Sutton, and ven- 
erable tap dancer Charles “Honi” 
Coles. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), February 
8 through March 9. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $35. (See story 
in this issue.) 

WHO WANTS TO SWALLOW AN 
ELEPHANT. A new and unusual 
opera about “one of the most per- 
vasive concerns of current mental 
health — what it's like to have and 
cope with chronic depression.” 
The show is being mounted in a 
furniture store so that “the audi- 
ence and the main character 
share a mutual space — a giant 
living room of sorts.” The text is an 
array of arias and interludes devel- 
oped from works by Anne Sexton, 
Sylvia Plath, Kate Millett, and 
William Styron. Presented by the 
New Opera Theatre Ensemble at 
the Danco Furniture Company, 
125 Sidney Street, Cambridge 
(266-6669), through February 16. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $13; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
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OFF THE RECORD 


** 


Les Tétes Briilées 


*xx* The Reggie Workman 
Ensemble, IMAGES (Music & 
Arts). Renowned for the vocal 
emotion that distinguishes his own 
bass playing, Workman structures 
each of his four compositions so 
that the ensemble (piano, guitar, 
Clarinet, percussion, and bass) 
whines, whoops, and otherwise 
shrieks in accompaniment with — 
or in rabid imitation of — the 
human voice. Singer Jeanne Lee 
is a key player, particularly in 
“Suite for H.P. Madame,” in which 
she leads the ensemble by way of 
her warping phonetics, frantic 
shifts in tempo, and explosive pro- 
jection. 

In “November 1,” Michele 
Navario’s guitar and Workman's 
bass transform call and response 
into taunt and countertaunt. 
“Medea” features Don Byron's 
wild, gypsy-like melodic lines on 
clarinet and clicking percussive 
colors from Gerry Hemingway on 
drums. And Navario’s demonic, 
out-of-tune cabaret song, “Jus’ Ole 
Mae (Revisited),” is punctured by 
a drumming, Coltrane-inspired 
modalism from Marilyn Crispell on 
piano as the other players figura- 
tively and literally cackle. These 
experiments are filled with laugh- 
ter, but they also bristle with an 
anger that's ready to pop. Happily, 
though, Workman's main message 
is the restorative power of atten- 
tive and politic musicianship. 

— Jack Kimball 


*xxx Bert Seager Jazz Quintet, 
LIVE AT THE YARDBIRD SUITE 
(Bellaphon International). Pianist 
Seager is a regular at the Four 
Seasons Hotel Bristol Lounge, 
where his limpid, multi-faceted 
music is a perfect complement to 
the room's elegant fixtures and 
fine crystal. On this, his second 
release in five years, the fine 
craftsmanship, elegant style, sure 
yet gentle touch, dashing com- 
plexity, and, above all, probing lyri- 
cism are all in place. His writing, 
too, emerges in these unfettered 
surroundings as modal postbop, 
polished to a high sheen by 
smooth Billy Drewes on tenor sax 
and playful compére Tim Hagans 
on trumpet (bassist Dan 
Greenspan and drummer lan 
Froman round out the group). 

You can sink your teeth into the 
Slashing 12/8 of “Blues for Suz,” 
pray lightly with a not-too-hal- 
lowed, unorthodox chart of 
“Monk's Mood,” and romp out with 
Gillespie's “Manteca.” Seek out 
Seager around the Hub in any 
context, but to hear this quintet, 
you may have to buy the CD. 

— Fred Bouchard 


*xx Big Chief, DRIVE IT OFF 
(Repulsion Records). Like many 
of their labelmates on SubPop (on 
which they have released three 
singles), Big Chief, who include a 
clutch of former Necros, take a 
growling, dissonant approach to 
rock and roll. But ex-Necros vocal- 
ist Barry Hennsler’s commanding 
presence is underused here amid 
the throbbing drums and churning 
dual guitars that lurch along most- 
ly at mid-tempo. 

Although the lyrics are some- 
times incomprehensible, with titles 
like “CrackHore,” “Super Stupid,” 
and “Built like an Ordeal,” you get 
a pretty good idea where these 
guys are coming from. Unfortu- 





nately, the teeth-baring ferocity 
becomes monotonous over the 
length of a full album, and 
Hennsler’s usually stentorian 
vocals are undermixed; they 
almost sound like an afterthought 
to the grind. Nonetheless, this 
record is highly enjoyable in small 
doses. Bonus: well-chosen sam- 
pling, scattered through the album, 
from the blaxploitation classic 
Dolemite. 

— Alex C. Gottschalk 


** Various Artists, PARTY AT 
TOM’S DINER (A&M). This com- 
pilation is uncut club and disco — 
lots of rhythm genres, from 
“girltwirl” to freestyle to several 
files of house music — that until 
recently remained trade secrets of 
the working DJs who first assem- 
bled them. Unhappily, the radio 
fans who are just discovering club- 
land won't find much here of the 
transforming drama that remixing 
is capable of. 

Few of the originals are any- 
where near familiar enough for 
radio listeners to judge the extent 
of the remix, and many of those 
that are familiar — like the two 
Chic rebuilds and the one Ozzy 
Osbourne — get the standard FM 
radio disco reconstruction: tricks to 
hooks to noise. Still, there's seven 
minutes of Rococo's “Italo-house 
mix” with the vocal from one timely 
house record landing atop the 
rhythm from another, as in a game 
of musical chairs. 

And there’s DNA’s remix of 
Suzanne Vega's “Tom's Diner.” 
Talk about the remix as transfor- 
mation: a slow, sighing, velvety 
rhythm underpins Vega (as plain- 
tive piano escorts her), arousing 
her dry songtalk all the way from 
erudite and reticent to sexy and 
utterly, wetly erotic. Vega's words 
only imagine she’s the woman out- 
side the diner window hitching up 
her stocking as her hair gets 
wet. Add the rhythm, however, 
and she becomes her. Wet hair 
and wet skirt and all. Now that’s 
disco. 

— Michael Freedberg 


**1/2 Superchunk, SUPER- 
CHUNK (Matador). Produced by 
Dinosaur’s J. Mascis (who isn't 
credited on the sleeve) and hailing 
from North Carolina, Superchunk 
play an increasingly familiar form 


hk : 
Gwen Guthrie 








of music — loud, jarring, but still 
melodic, pop. The record is some- 
times reminiscent of, say, All, 
Dinosaur, Mission of Burma, or 
even some Pixies numbers, but 
blurrier — their sound (dual gui- 
tars, bass, and drums, all full tilt) 
and songs are not as focused. 

It probably isn't fair to pigeon- 
hole Superchunk this way, but 
despite competent playing, the 
record just doesn't grab at the gut 
level they seem to be aiming for. 
Only “My Noise” and “Slack 
Motherfucker” (with vocalist Mac's 
extra-plaintive singing) really con- 
nect. However, they're a band to 
watch. (And you can see them at 
the Middle East on February 5 
with Urge Overkill.) 

— Alex Gottschalk 


*x* Altan, THE RED CROW 
(Green Linnet). Irish folk merges 
native mirth and sadness like no 
other ethnic music. The quintet 
Altan open their third album with a 
sprightly trio of reels that take you 
on a romp through the Irish mist 
but still reveal the kinship between 
Irish and Appalachian fiddle styles. 
The second track’s jigs are punc- 
tuated by clicking bones and softly 
thumping bodhran (a small, back- 
less drum held vertically and hit 
with a wooden “feather”). The 
three-part “Wedding Jig” (played 
for the bride as she approaches 
the altar) sounds a lot more fun 
than the standard Mendelssohn 
“Here Comes the Bride.” 

Singing in Gaelic, thin-voiced 
Mairéad Ni Mhaonaigh's re- 
strained “Moll Dubh a’ Ghieanna” 
(“Dark Moll of the Glen”) just might 
praise bootleg whiskey instead of 
a beautiful woman. It's comforting 
to know that, thanks to groups like 
Altan, Patrick Street, and Dé 
Danann, the charms of true Irish 
folk music won't be lost amid the 
globalization of culture and the 
high technology of modern music 
production. 

— Bruce Sylvester 


* ¥k%& Gwen Guthrie, HOT TIMES 


(Reprise). Guthrie's breakthrough 
hit, “Ain't Nothin’ Goin’ On But the 
Rent,” warned potential suitors, 
“You got to have a J.O.B./If you 
want to be with me.” Financial 
issues still concern her. On her 
slowed-down remake of Stephanie 
Mills's “Never Knew Love Like 


This Before,” she adds the lines, 
“And the best part/You see/HE’S 
GOT A GOOD J.0.B.” 

The emphasis, though, is defi- 
nitely on romance. “is There a 
Spark?” opens the album with a 
musical love letter, and “I'll Give 
My Best to You,” her duet with 
George Benson, was specifically 
written, it would seem, to be the 
first dance at weddings. Occa- 
sionally Guthrie picks up the 
tempo, but even the near-rap on 
“Same Ole Thang” and the dance- 
able “Feel Good” stay mellow 
enough not to break the mood. 

— Gerard J. Waggett 


*x*x* Rush, CHRONICLES 
(Mercury/Anthem). Over the past 
16 years, all covered by this col- 
lection, Rush have evolved from 
the Zeppelin-esque days of 
“Finding My Way” and “Fly by 
Night” into the art-rock arena of 
“The Temples of Syrinx” from their 
breakthrough 2712. “The Trees” 
and “La Villa Strangiato,” from 
Hemispheres, mark the emer- 
gence of Alex Lifeson as a true 
guitar god. Although certain pas- 
sages appear predictable, his 
solos are always way out of left 
field. 
' Shelving epics, opuses, and 
sci-fi, Rush scored their first big hit 
with “Tom Sawyer.” “Red Bar- 
chetta,” “Limelight,” and “New 
World Man” kept the Canadian 
band firmly anchored on hit AOR 
radio and playing before sold-out 
venues around the globe. Moving 
forward with technology and the 
times, Rush unleashed Grace 
Under Pressure in '84 and the 
politically correct Power Windows 
in '85. Boston chanteuse Aimee 
Mann joined vocalist Geddy Lee 
for the beautiful “Time Stand Still” 
from their next LP, Hold Your Fire. 
The final cut, “Show Don't Tell” 
(from Presto), voices the band's 
long-standing philosophy in a par- 
ticularly articulate style. Chronicles 
serves as a great traveler's guide 
for those in search of a lengthy 
and pleasurable audio voyage. 

— Randall Barnwell 


***1/2 Les Tétes Bralées, HOT 
HEADS (Shanachie). Cameroon's 
roots-wired bikutsi music updates 
the lively balafon rhythms of the 
rain forest with staccato electric 
guitars and rock-and-roll drive. 
The triplet polyrhythms that distin- 
guish bikutsi are closer to 
Zimbabwe's traditional pop than to 
the Latin-tinged makossa music 
Cameroon is best known for. But 
Tétes Brdlées’ sharply harmonized 
vocal lines and guitar virtuosity 
reveal the Zairean soukous influ- 
ence that colors most central 
African pop. The moment the 
spiky guitar cross-rhythms 
announce the first groove on “Zas 
Ayi Neyi,” you see where Paul 
Simon got the sound for “Proof” 
(from The Rhythm of the Saints). 
Tight rhythmic interplay gives a 
sense of joyful randomness, but in 
fact it requires rigorous organiza- 
tion to have such independence of 
musical lines while avoiding total 
chaos. The band are lean and 
mean — just five guys — but 
everybody sings, so the sound can 
be quite lush. These nine songs 
contain overtones of other styles 
— makossa on “Ngole Likas,” 
highlife on “Ma Musique a Moi.” 
But they push harder than most 
other African pop — the perfect 
thing to throw your next dance 
party into overdrive. 
— Banning Eyre 
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Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 


ping out. 


These listings run from Feb. 1 through 
Feb. 8. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
|: Flight of the Intruder: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
ll: Not Without My Daughter: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St. 
I: Popcorn: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:45, 9:45 
li: Eve of Destruction: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
Ill: Lionheart: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 
CHARLES (227-1330) 
95 Cambridge St. 
|; Meet the Applegates: through Thurs., 
1, 3:05, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 
ii: The Grifters: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 
lll: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:45, 8:30 
CHERI (536-2870) 
50 Dalton St. 
I: Once Around: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:45, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
ll: The Godfather Part Ill: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3:30, 7, 10:15 
Ii: Awakenings: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat. 12:10 a.m. 
V: Edward Scissorhands: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:10; Fri., 
Sat.,. 12:15 am. 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 
200 Stuart St. 
I; Run: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 
8, 10:10 
ll: Misery: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:35, 9:50 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 
100 Huntington Ave. 
I: Nasty Girl: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 
12:45, 2:45, 4:45, 7, 9 (Sun., no 10:45 
a.m. show); Sat., Sun., 11:30 
ll: Hidden Agenda: through Thurs., 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
lll: White Fang: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 (Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Not Without My Daughter: through 
Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 
(Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show); Sat., Sun., 
11:50 
V: The Sheltering Sky: through Thurs., 
10 am., 1, 4, 7:15, 10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vi: The Russia House: through Thurs., 
10 a.m., 12:30, 3, 5:30, 8, 10:30 (Sun., no 
10 a.m. show) 
Vil: Too Much Sun: through Thurs., 
10:30 a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 
(Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
midnight 
Vili: Home Alone: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. shows); Fri., Sat., midnight 
IX: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., 10 a.m., noon (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show) 
X: Mermaids: through Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 
12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50 (Sun., no 
10:10 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:30 
XI: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
1, 4, 7:20, 10:10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show) 
Xil: Kindergarten Cop: through Thurs., 
10 a.m., 12:30, 3, 5:30, 8, 10:30 (Sun., no 
10 a.m. show) 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 
606 Comm Ave 
1; Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 10 
il: Cyrano de Bergerac: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:30, 10:10 
Ill: The Field: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Hamlet: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:20, 
10:10 
V: Green Card: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boyiston St. 
Alice: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:45, 10:10 


BROOKLINE 





CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

I: Hamlet: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:05, 9:45 
ll: The Russia House: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:10, 7:15, 9:50 

ill: The Godfather Part Ill: through 
Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 

IV: Edward Scissorhands: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 10 (Sat., no 
7:35 show) 

V: Green Card: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

VI: Silence of the Lambs: Sat., sneak 
preview at 7:30 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

|: Awakenings: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

il: Once Around: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

lil: Home Alone: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs. 


Call for times. 

V: Alice: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

I: My Twentieth Century: through Thurs., 
5:45, 7:45, 9:45; Sat., Sun., 1:45, 3:45 
Suspiria: Fri., Sat., midnight 

Il; Meet the Applegates: through Tues., 
5:20, 7:20, 9:20; Sun. mat., 3:20 

Beyond the Valley of the Dolls: Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

Vincent & Me: Sat., 11 a.m., 2:30; Sun., 1 
Short films for children: Sat., 1; Sun., 11 
a.m. 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Something To Do with the Wall: Fri., 6, 
7:45, 9:45; Sat., 3:30, 7:45, 9:30 

The Fearless Vampire Killers: Fri., mid- 
night 

The Sound of Music: Sat., noon 
Unfaithfully Yours: Sun., 4, 7:45 

The Beautiful Blonde from Bashful 
Bend: Sun., 2:30, 6, 9:30 

The Big Sleep: Mon., 3:45, 7:50 

Dark Passage: Mon., 5:50, 9:50 

Sugar Cane Alley: Tues., 8, 9:50 

A benefit reading by author Elizabeth 
Forsythe Hailey: Tues., 5:30 (See listing 
under Prose) 

Taxi Driver: Wed., 3:45, 7:40 

The Driver: Wed., 5:50, 9:45 

My Name Is Ivan: Thurs., 4, 7:50 

The Mirror: Thurs., 5:50, 9:40 

The Killing: Fri. the 8th, 4:30, 8 

The Kill-Off: Fri. the 8th, 6:10, 9:40 

The Honeymoon Killers: Fri. the 8th, 
midnight 

FRESH POND MALL, (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

I: The Grifters: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10 

ll: White Fang: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

Ill: Meet the Applegates: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 7:40, 10 

IV: Popcorn: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 
9:30 

V: Awakenings: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:30, 10 

Vi: Run: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:40, 
4:30, 7:15, 9:15 

Vil: Once Around: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:50 

Vill: The Russia House: through Thurs., 
5:40, 8, 10 

IX: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:40 

X: Edward Scissorhands: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

XI: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., 12:50, 3:10 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

I: Alice: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

ll: Hamlet: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:40, 
10:10 

lil: Cyrano de Bergerac: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:50, 7:20, 9:50 

IV: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3:45, 7, 10:15 

V: The Godfather Part Ill: through Thurs., 
1, 4:30, 8; Fri., Sat., 11:30 p.m. 

VI: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri, 
Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Green Card: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Ghost: Fri., Sat., 7 

Jacob’s Ladder: Fri., Sat., 9:15; Sat. 
mat., 5 

Monsieur Hire: Thurs., Fri. the 8th, 7:15 
Jesus of Montreal: Thurs., Fri. the 8th, 9 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass Ave 

I: Not Without My Daughter: through 
Thurs., 4:55, 7:10, 9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 
12:30, 2:45 

ll: Vincent & Theo: through Thurs., 6:45, 
9:20 





Wild Women Don’t Get the Blues, at the BPL 


NG) 





Ill; Mermaids: through Thurs., 4:50, 7, 
9:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:40 

IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 4:20, 7, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1 

V: Misery: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 

Vi: Metropolitan: through Thurs., 5; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3 

Vil: Look Who’s Talking Too: through 
Thurs., 5:10, Sat., Sun. mats., 12:20, 2, 
3:35 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

To Sleep with Anger: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 

Dreams: Mon., Tues., 5:15, 8 

Monsieur Hire: Wed., Thurs., 5, 7, 9 
Memphis Belle: Fri. the 8th, 5:30, 8 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: Green Card: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30 

Ii: Run: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:40 

Ill: Meet the Applegates: through Thurs., 
1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:45, 9:50 

IV: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:50 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 

I: Hamlet: through Thurs., 1:10, 4, 7, 9:40 
Il: Kindergarten Cop: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 

Ill: Once Around: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:10, 9:40 

IV: The Godfather Part Ill: through Sat., 
1:20, 4:30, 8 

V: White Fang: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:55 

Vi: Run: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:45 

Vil: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:30, 
3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 

Rte. 27 

I: The Grifters: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:35, 9:55; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3:05 
ll: Awakenings: through Thurs., 4:20, 
7:10, 9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10 

IV: Alice: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:30, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10 

V: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
5, 8:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema |-IV 
(272-4410) - 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

I: Run: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:40, 9:45 
ll: Not Without My Daughter: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 

Ill: Meet the Applegates: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 9:45 

IV: White Fang: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3:05, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I: The Grifters: through Thurs., 7:40, 10; 
Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 1:40, 4:20; Fri., 
Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

il: Hamlet: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Ill: Green Card: through Thurs., 1:45, 4, 
7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

IV: Once Around: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:45, 7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: Alice: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:05, 7:35, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: Awakenings: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

Vi: The Rescuers Down Under: Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:40, 4:20 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1, 4:30, 8:05 

It: The Godfather Part Ill: through Sat., 
1:30, 4:40, 8:15 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

I: Once Around: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Il: Alice: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ill: Popcorn: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: The Grifters: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: White Fang: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

VI: Hamlet: through Thurs. Call for times. 





Vil: Eve of Destruction: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
Vili: Not Without My Daughter: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: Awakenings: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
X: Lionheart: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
XI: Kindergarten Cop: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
Xll: The Godfather Part Ill: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
Xill: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-V! 
(235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's World 
I: Once Around: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7:15, 9:50 
ll: Hamlet: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:40 
lil: The Godfather Part III: through 
Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 
IV: Edward Scissorhands: through 
Thurs., 1:45, 4:15, 7:15, 9:30 
V: Run: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:45, 9:55 
Vi: Green Card: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:25, 7:30, 9:50 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 
5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 
|; Hamlet: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:30 
ii: Run: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 
Ili: White Fang: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:55 
IV: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7, 9:30 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 
1400) 
65 Main St. 
The Russia House: through Thurs., 7, 
9:25 
LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 
1794 Mass Ave 
|: Mermaids: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
Il: Misery: through Thurs., 9:30 
ill: C’est la vie: through Thurs., 7:20 
IV: The Rescuers Down Under: Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 
19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 
|; Alice: through Mon., 7:15, 9:30 (Sun. 
no 9:30 show); Sat., Sun. mats., 4; Mon.- 
Thurs., 6:15, 8:30 
lt; Awakenings: through Mon., 7, 9:30 
(Mon., no 9:30); Sat., Sun. mats., 4; Mon.- 
Thurs., 6:15, 8:30 
lll: Mermaids: through Mon., 7, 9:30 
(Sun. no 9:30 show); Sat., Sun. mats., 4; 
Mon.-Thurs., 7 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 
Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 
I; The Russia House: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
il; GoodFellas: through Thurs., 6:45, 9:30 
ill: Mermaids: through Thurs., 7:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
IV: The Rescuers Down Under: Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
V: Misery: through Thurs., 9:30 
NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 
Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 
|; Awakenings: through Thurs., 12:10, 
2:50, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
il: Alice: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:15, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Ill: Kindergarten Cop: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3, 5:15, 7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., mid- 
night 
IV: White Fang: through Thurs., 12:20, 
2:50, 5:15, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sun., 11:45 
V: Dances with Wolves: Fri., Mon.- 
Thurs., noon, 4, 8; Sat., noon, 4, 10 
VI: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:55 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 
462-3456) 
82 State St. 
Tong Tana: Fri., Sat., 7, 9; Sun., 8 
The World Within: C.G. Jung in His 
Own Words: Mon.-Thurs., 8; Fri. the 8th, 
7,9 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 
1296 Washington St. 
|; The Grifters: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
5:35, 8, 10:10 
ll; La Maison Assassinée: through 
Thurs., 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9:50 
Ill: Nasty Girl: through Thurs., 1:10, 3, 5, 
7, 9:05 
IV: Hidden Agenda: through Thurs., 
noon, 4:10, 9:50 
V: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
4:20, 9:30 
Vi: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., 12:40 
Vil: White Fang: through Thurs., 12:40, 
2:40, 4:50, 7, 9:05 
Vill: C’est la vie: through Thurs., 2:10, 
6:10, 8 
IX: Bashu the Little Stranger: through 
Thurs., 1:40, 7:15 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 
|: Kindergarten Cop: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4, 7, 9:20 
ll: White Fang: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5, 7:20, 9:30 
Ili; Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3, 5:05, 7:25, 9:35 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 
1; Once Around: through Thurs., 11:20 
a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:40 
il; Popcorn: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:10, 4:35, 7:10, 9:40 
lll: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
11:25 a.m., 3,7 
IV: Kindergarten Cop: through Thurs., 
11:25 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7:05, 9:30 
V: Hamlet: through Thurs., 11:15 a.m., 
1:50, 4:25, 7, 9:35 
Vi: Awakenings: through Thurs., 11:20 
a.m., 2, 4:25, 7, 9:40 
Vil: Look Who's Talking Too: through 
Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 4:35 
Vill: Misery: through Thurs., 2:10, 7, 9:35 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 


Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 
|: Meet the Applegates: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

it: Run: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ill: Alice: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Once Around: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Popcorn: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: The Grifters: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Green Card: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: White Fang: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: Awakenings: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: Lionheart: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XI: Not Without My Daughter: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Xl: Kindergarten Cop: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xill: The Godfather Part Ill: through 
Fhurs. Call for times. 

XIV: Edward Scissorhands: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

XV: Home Alone: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XVI: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

I: Popcorn: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:15, 5:15 

ll: Run: Sat., Sun. mats., 7:15, 9; Fri., Sat. 
mats., 1, 3:45, 5:30 

Ill: Flight of the Intruder: through Thurs., 
7, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 4 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545- 
0045) 

Front St., Scituate Harbor 

|: The Grifters: through Thurs., 7, 9:05; 
Sat., Sun., 2, 4:15 

ll: Awakenings: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun., 2, 4:15 

ill: Edward Scissorhands: through 
Thurs., 9:05; Sat., Sun., 2 

IV: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
7, 10:10; Sat., Sun., 2 

V: Misery: through Thurs., 7; Sat., Sun., 
4:15 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

1: Once Around: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

il: Run: through Thurs., 12:50, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:45, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

lll: The Grifters: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Green Card: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:40, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Eve of Destruction: through Thurs., 
12:50, 3, 5:10, 7:20, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
VI: White Fang: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vil: Awakenings: through Thurs., 1:45, 
4:30, 7:10, 9:55; Fri., Sat. 12:15 a.m. 

Vill: Lionheart: through Thurs., 4:45, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IX: Kindergarten Cop: through Thurs., 
1:50, 7:40 

X: The Godfather Part Ill: Fri., Sat., 
12:20, 3:40, 7, 10:20; Sun.-Thurs., 1:30, 
5, 8:30 

XI: Edward Scissorhands: through 
Thurs., 12:55, 3:10, 5:25, 7:40, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

Xll: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8:15 

Xill: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5, 7:15, 9:25; Fri., 

SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 
Davis Square, Somerville 

Mermaids: through Thurs., 7, 9:10 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 
(344-4566) 807 Washington St. 
The Russia House: through Thurs., 7, 
9:15 

WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

I: Kindergarten Cop: through Thurs., 7, 
9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:15 

ll: Awakenings: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:20 

WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

I: Once Around: through Sat., 7, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

I: Mermaids: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

ill; The Grifters: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:30 

IV: Home Alone: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

I: Once Around: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

It: Alice: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ill; Green Card: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Hamlet: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Awakenings: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Kindergarten Cop: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vil: Home Alone: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BABSON COLLEGE (239-4506), Trim 
Hall, Rms. 203-204, Babson Pk., 
Wellesley. A series of international films 
begins Tues.: at 6:30 p.m.: Cannibal 
Tours. Free. 

BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston. 
Fri.: at 8 p.m., “Short Cuts: Local Artists” 
features short films and videos by Mark 
Lapore, Cindy Kleine, Pia Massie, and 
Phil Solomon. Tickets $5, $4 for members, 
students, and seniors. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
ext. 328), Copley Square, Boston. Ken 
Burns's The Civil War begins Mon.: at 6 
p.m., “The Cause—1861,” the first 
episode. The Never Too Late Group pre- 
sents films on Thurs.: at 2 p.m., Wild 
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Women Don't Have the Blues, featuring 
Ma Rainey, Alberta Hunter, and Bessie 
Smith. Screenings take place in the Rabb 
Lecture Hall. Free. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. In rm. 
224 of the School of Management, 685 
Comm Ave, on Wed.: B'nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation presents Funny Girl. Free; call 
353-3533. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., A 
nous /a liberté (1931). In French with 
English subtitles. Free. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. The 
series “Eastern European Cinema: Before 
Glasnost” continues. Fri.: Milos Forman's 
Black Peter (Czechoslovakia, 1964). Fri. 
the 8th: Milos Forman's Loves of a 
Blonde (Czechoslovakia, 1965). Admis- 
sion $3.50. 

COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH LI- 
BRARY (730-2368), 31 Pleasant St., 
Brookline. “Great Britons: A Celebration of 
the British Film” continues Tues.: at 6:30 
p.m., Sabotage (1936). Free. 
EARTHWATCH (926-8200, ext. 134), 
Earthwatch Auditorium, Coolidge School, 
680 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Tues. at 
6:30 p.m.: the second annual “Film, Food, 
and the Future” documentary film and lec- 
ture series continues with a presentation 
about an Australian patrol officer's journey 
into the unexplored highlands of Papua, 
New Guinea. Admission $17, $15 in 
advance. 

EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER FOR 
THE ARTS (508) 371-0820. Sat.: at 7:30 
p.m., Canadian filmmaker Amy Bodman's 
The Duration of Life and Other Tales from 
the Grimms. Free. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. The series 
“Films of Costa-Gavras” begins. Fri.-Sun.: 
State of Siege (1972) Fri. the 8th: Claire 
de femme (1979). Films screen at 8 p.m. 
and are shown in French with subtitles. 
Admission $4, $3 for members. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Sun.: at 8 p.m., Max Ophuls's 
Liebelei. Admission $3. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. The series 
“Iranian Film Now" begins. Fri. at 7 p.m. 
and Sat. at 9 p.m.: The Peddler. Fri. at 9 
p.m. and Sun. at 4 p.m.: Marriage of the 
Blessed. Sat. sat 4 p.m. and Sun. at 7 
p.m.: Off the Limits. Fri. the 8th: at 7 
p.m., Water, Wind, Dust, at 9 p.m., Maybe 
Some Other Time. The “Human Rights 
and Cinema” series begins Mon.: at 7 
p.m., Pulitzer-Prize-winning war corre- 
spondent Sydney Schanberg speaks 
about his experiences in Cambodia to 
introduce a screening of The Killing Fields 
(admission $5). “Oneiric Cinema” begins 
Tues.: at 5:30 and 8 p.m., Jean Cocteau’s 
Orpheus. “Italian Cinema” begins Wed.: at 
5:30 and 8 p.m., Roberto Rossellini’s 
Rome, Open City. in the “Artist in Person” 
series on Thurs.: at 8 p.m., Deborah 
Lefkowitz presents her films, Letter to My 
Uncle and Intervals of Silence: being 
Jewish in Germany, followed by a discus- 
sion (admission $5). Admission $4, $6 for 
double features (discounts for students, 
seniors, and children), except as noted. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Fri-Sun: at 7:30 p.m., the Boston pre- 
miere of The Natural History of Parking 
Lots. Admission $5, $4 for ICA members, 
students, and seniors. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCI- 
ETY (232-1555, x214 or 475), Longwood 
Theatre, Longwood Bidg., 364 Brookline 
Ave., rm. 309, Boston. Wed.: at 7:30 p.m., 
Buster Keaton's Marriage Broker Joke, 
Germaine Dulac’s The Smiling Madame 
Beudet, and Oscar Micheaux's Body and 
Soul, Admission $3. 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Cambridge. “Black Student Union Films 
Series" begins Fri.: at 7 p.m. The Pook 
Who Sat by the Door. Films are screened 
in the Black Student Union Lounge, 
Walker Room 50-105, 142 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-4861. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
“Cinema Brazil" concludes. Fri.: at 6 p.m., 
India, Daughter of the Sun, at 8 p.m., The 
Story of Fausta. Thurs.: at 6 and 8 p.m., 
New York animation artist introduces “Bill 
Plympton Retrospective,” featuring all his 
films and some “short surprises” (admis- 
sion $6, $5 for MFA members, studeents, 
and seniors). In celebration of Black 
History Month, the film series “Celebrating 
Melvin Van Peebles” runs through Feb. 
22. Fri. the 8th: at 5:30 p.m., The Story 
of a Three-Day Pass and “Three Pickup 
Men for Herrick”; at 7:45 p.m., Van Pee- 
bles is present for a screening of Sweet 
Sweetback's Baadasssss Song. Films are 
screened in the Remis Auditorium. Except 
as noted, admission $5, $4.50 for MFA 
members, students, and seniors. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623- 
5000), 79 Highland Ave., Somerville. 
Thurs.: at 6:30 p.m., Seven Brides for 
Seven Brothers. Free. 
WANG CENTER FOR THE PERFORM- 
ING ARTS (482-9393), 270 Tremont St. 
Boston. A series of classic films continues 
Mon.: at 7:30 p.m., Singin’ in the Rain. At 
5:30 p.m., a pre-screening reception to 
benefit the Young at Arts program is host- 
ed by Frank Avruch (tickets $20; call 482- 
9393, ext. 251) Admission $5 for film only. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235- 
1610), 530 Washington St., Wellesley. 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m., A Bill of 
Divorcement (1932), with Katharine 
Hepburn. Free. 
WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523- 
3957), 151 Cambridge St., Boston. “Tales 
of Adventure” continues Fri.: at 2:30 p.m., 
ae Emperor Jones, with Paul Robeson. 
ree. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Sleeping with the Enemy (1991). Director Joseph Ruben has made the best series of American thrillers — Dreamscape, The 
Stepfather, True Believer — since Brian De Palma worked in the genre. This new film starring Julia Roberts may be the hit he deserves. Roberts plays 
a woman who, after marrying the man she falls in love with (Patrick Bergin), discovers him to be insanely jealous, brutal, and possessive. To escape 
the nightmare of her marriage, Roberts fakes her own death and tries to start life over in another town, where she falls in love again (with Kevin 
Anderson), only to have her husband come looking for her. Ronald Bass adapted the novel by Nancy Price. Opens Friday February 8 at the Cheri and 
the Fresh Pond and in the suburbs. 





A 


**x ALICE (1990). A pastiche of 
old shtick from other, better 
Woody Allen movies plus the req- 
uisite borrowings from other, usu- 
ally better films and filmmakers. 
Mia Farrow is a mousy housewife 
cowed into complacency by 16 
years of marital fidelity to a stock- 
broker husband (William Hurt) who 
barely knows she exists. When 
she goes to a Chinese herbalist 
(the late Keye Luke) for back pain, 
he gives her a series of herbs that 
turn her into a jazz-savvy seduc- 
tress going after the saxophonist 
(Joe Mantegna) she's attracted to; 


they also make her invisible and 
summon up the spirit of her dead 
first love (Alec Baldwin). There's 
little new, amusing, or necessary 
here — it’s another bland dissec- 
tion of the rich and neurotic, even 
though Allen appears to get a 
huge kick out of the Fifth Avenue 
window displays he shows. Paris, 
Harvard Square, Circle. 

*&*1/2 AVALON (1990). Barry 
Levinson’s dramatization of 50 
years in his family’s life, from their 
immigrant beginnings to the mid 
‘60s, treats their saga as myth, the 
whole American pie instead of a 
slice. There are scenes that hold 
the aura of real life and glow with 


a naive, seemingly spontaneous 
poetry. Still, what Levinson cooks 
up for the most part is stale 
stereotypes, and his not very origi- 
nal or trenchant critique of 
America is made the more tepid 
by its being spread over four gen- 
erations — he wallows in his 
metaphors instead of probing the 
people who forge them..With 
Aidan Quinn, Elizabeth Perkins, 
and Joan Plowright. Running Arts 
at the Arlington Regent. 

**xAWAKENINGS (1990). Penny 
Marshall's film is based on Oliver 
Sacks's account of encephalitic 
mental patients awakened after 
decades with the help of a miracle 
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drug; and at first it has a flaky 
charm and a fascination with the 
awkward synapses of the human 
brain. As Dr. Sayers (the character 
modeled on Sacks), Robin Wil- 
liams gives a wonderfully mature 
portrayal of compassion and 
befuddiement. Midway through, 
though, when Marshall begins to 
focus on the newly alert Leonard 
(Robert De Niro), the film turns 
into a life parable meant to make 
us appreciate our common luck. 
Had the film been true to the des- 
peration of Leonard's life, it would- 
n't be poignant and light-hearted. 
It would be horrifying. Cheri, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL BLONDE 
FROM BASHFUL BEND (1949). 
This later and little-seen Preston 
Sturges film is a Western bur- 
lesque starring Betty Hutton as a 
sharpshooter who wings a judge, 
lands in jail, and escapes to anoth- 
er town, where she passes herself 
off as a schoolteacher. Brattle. 
*&kkxTHE BIG SLEEP (1946). 
One of the seminal film noirs. Its 
plot was so confusing, even to 
director Howard Hawks and 
screenwriter William Faulkner, that 
it launched a new era in detective 
films, one that focused on the 
character and behavior of the 
gumshoe rather than on who done 
what. Humphrey Bogart plays 
Philip Marlowe to perfection, 
Martha Vickers is the naughty 
nymph, and Lauren Bacall is her 
“wonderful” sister. “You're cute.” 
Brattle. 
Cc 


***1/2 C’EST LA VIE (1990). 
Diane Kurys completes her semi- 
autobiographical trilogy about her 
parents’ divorce, choosing to view 
it this time from the children's per- 
spective. The story covers the 
summer 1958 vacation that culmi- 
nated in her parents’ split. Mostly it 
focuses on 13-year-old Frédérique 
(Julie Bataille), her little sister 
Sophie (Candice LeFranc), and 
the family friends they spend their 
time with. As they play, fight, and 
explore together, the kids become 
a vigorous, sprawling, stable fami- 
ly. Kurys and her young actors 
depict an accurate childhood of 
tumultuous tantrums, unwarranted 
cruelty, joyous laughter, and inad- 
vertent sexual discovery. The film 
could be a scrapbook of innocent 
memories but for the conscious- 
ness that it was all wiped away in 
an instant. With Nathalie Baye. 
West Newton. 

**x*1/2 CINEMA PARADISO 
(1989). Writer-director Giuseppe 
Tornatore’s valentine to the 
movies is the sort of autobiograph- 
ical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other 
filmmakers have done much bet- 
ter. But in its warm, inarticulate 
way, it reminds us of why we fell in 
love with the movies. A middle- 
aged man (Jacques Perrin) re- 
turns to the Sicilian village where 
he grew up and recalls his boy- 
hood friendship with the town's 
projectionist, Alfredo (Philippe 
Noiret). Alfredo becomes surro- 
gate father to to the young Toto 
(Salvatore Cascio) and mentor to 
the boy's teenage self (Marco 
Leonardi). Although his adult jour- 
ney of discovery is bewilderingly 
edited, the performances are win- 
ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you- 
can't-go-home-again-theme, the 
movie repudiates that. This senti- 
mental journey through the land of 
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movies takes us home again and 
again. West Newton. 

CLAIR DE FEMME (1979). This 
uncharacteristic Costa-Gavras film 
stars Yves Montand as a widower 
mourning his wife's death and 
Romy Schneider as a woman torn 
up over her daughter's death. 
Based on the Romain Gary novel. 
French Library. 

*xCYRANO DE BERGERAC 
(1990). Drab, inept, top-heavy, 
and entirely misguided, this ver- 
sion of the Edmond Rostand play, 
which is supposed to be about 
how little appearances count in 
comparison with wit, suffocates its 
source with photogenic “produc- 
tion values.” Director Jean-Paul 
Rappeneau, who adapted the play 
with Jean-Claude Carriére, swings 
the Camera around, or misplaces 
it, sO you either miss the point of 
scenes or can't get your bearings. 
And Gérard Depardieu is miscast. 
The qualities of past great 
Cyranos — José Ferrer, Chris- 
topher Plummer, Steve Martin — 
include sly high style, physical and 
vocal agility, speed and precision, 
not qualities you associate with 
Depardieu. Vincent Perez isn't bad 
as Christian, and in a few brief 
scenes as the baker Rageneau, 
Roland Bertin is lively and funny. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 


D 

**x*1/2 DANCES’ WITH 
WOLVES (1990). Kevin Costner’s 
ambitious directorial debut surges 
toward simplicity and wholeness, 
with a fundamental integrity and 
honesty. Costner plays a Union 
officer who, after being decorated 
as a hero, chooses the frontier for 
his assignment, where he and the 
Sioux Indians gingerly approach 
one another, and he gradually 
succumbs to their way of life. 
Costner's vision of America at a 
crucial stage in its history is self- 
depreciating, serious, conflicted, 
and pure. He does burden the film 
with banal voice-over narration, 
and an overindulgence in specta- 
cle and landscape. But the flaws 
are subsumed by the film's sweep 
and bounty. With Mary McDonnell 
and the extraordinary Native 
American actors Graham Greene, 
Rodney A. Grant, and Tantoo 
Cardinal. Charles, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 
**xDARK PASSAGE (1947). A 
criminal escapes from death row 
and undergoes plastic surgery to 
change his face (which we've 
never seen). And what's this? The 

Continued on page 44 
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Continued from page 43 

result looks just like Humphrey 
Bogart! Holed up in Lauren 
Bacall’s apartment while he recov- 
ers, Bogie is menaced by crafty 
villainess Agnes Moorehead, and 
it's not long before he feels the call 
of the criminal wild again. Delmer 
Daves's film isn't as much fun as it 
sounds; confined mostly to a sin- 
gle set, it’s static and frequently 
silly, and one of Bogart's lesser 
efforts. Brattle. 

* kx xDINER (1982). Set in 
Baltimore during the last week of 
the '50s, Barry Levinson's mar- 
velous comedy about six buddies 
on the thre$hold of manhood is a 
ruefully funny portrait of the games 
young men play just to keep from 
growing up. The film doesn't just 
show us what men and women 
were like back in the Eisenhower 
era; it shows us why they had to 
change. Mickey Rourke, Daniel 
Stern, Ellen Barkin, and Steve 
Guttenberg head up a great cast. 
Running Arts at the Arlington 
Regent. 

THE DRIVER (1978). Walter Hill's 
enigmatic film has Ryan O'Neal as 
a getaway driver and Bruce Dern 
as the cop out to get him. Isabelle 
Adjani and Ronee Blakley co-star. 
Brattle. 


E 

**1/2 EDWARD SCIS- 
SORHANDS (1990). Tim Burton's 
new film is as simple-minded, 
unformed, and ephemeral as a 
teenager's longings. This con- 
trived pastiche is held together by 
dazzling imagery, a flair for physi- 
cal comedy, skewed visual wit, 
and the director's palpable sinceri- 
ty. Johnny Depp’s Edward is a 
pale-faced boy in black leather 
whose hands end in a collection of 
razor-sharp shears. The creation 
of a mysterious inventor (Vincent 
Price) who died before he could 
complete his work, Edward is res- 
cued by an Avon Lady (Dianne 
Wiest) who takes him home with 
her and introduces him to her 
neighbors. The film is a hack- 
neyed fable of suburban hypocrisy 
and adolescent alienation, but 
Depp's performance radiates 
pathos and lingers in the imagina- 
tion. With Winona Ryder. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, sub- 
urbs. 

*xEVE OF DESTRUCTION 
(1991). Not trashy enough for 
camp, or clever enough to be 
good, but its cheesiness is mildly 
diverting. René Soutendijk plays a 
scientist commissioned by the 
government to build a robot that 
can pass for human. The robot, 
Eve VIII, which looks just like her 
and is programmed with her mem- 
ory and thought patterns, goes 
haywire and takes off to exact 
revenge on the people who 
harmed her creator. The movie's 
claim to be a feminist revenge fan- 
tasy should be taken with a pillar 


GoodFellas 


of salt, and it bogs down about 
halfway through. But until then it's 
fun to see Eve Vill dispatch the 
redneck and yuppie villains who 
cross her path. With Gregory 
Hines as the government agent 
assigned to stop Eve VIII. Directed 
by Duncan Gibbins. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 


F 
**xx*FASTER, PUSSYCAT, 
KILL, KILL! (1966). A trash-art 
classic. Made during softcore 
schlockmeister Russ Meyer's late- 
‘60s foray into S&M-flavored vio- 
lence, this demented pop version 
of the Eumenides story records 
the bone-cracking adventures of 
three karate-chopping, leather- 
clad go-go dancers, “the Watusi- 
cats,” who run afoul of a lecherous 
recluse and his humanoid son dur- 
ing a weekend camping trip in the 
California desert. Meyer has an 
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extraordinary flair for comic-book 
iconography and stroboscopic 
editing, and Pussycat (which John 
Waters has called “the greatest 
film ever made”) is his most 
accomplished creation. Coolidge 
Corner. 

*1/2 THE FEARLESS VAMPIRE 
KILLERS (1967). Roman Polanski 
disowned the release print of this 
Dracula parody, claiming MGM 
had recut it behind his back and 
destroyed his concept. But it's 
hard to imagine what he thought 
he was protecting. There are a few 
good burlesque jokes (the central 
vampire is Jewish; when one of 
his potential victims holds up a 
cross to ward him off, he says, 
“Oy, have you got the wrong vam- 
pire!"), but that’s about it. Polanski 
plays the head vampire killer's 
nebbishy assistant; there's also 
Sharon Tate, Alfie Bass, and 
Ferdy Mayne. Brattle. 


"BLUE PLANET 
AT THE OMNI THEATER 


Now playing at the Museum of Science, Science 

Park, Boston. Tickets: adults, $6, children 4-14, 

and seniors $4.50 Advance reservations rec- 
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*xTHE FIELD (1990). A noble 
fiasco. Jim Sheridan's film, set in 
the '20s and based on a play by 
John B. Keane, is full of dense 
stage oratory about Irish history 
and large-scale theatrical effects, 
and nothing in it really works. 
Richard Harris is a cruel, ruthless, 
land-obsessed farmer; when the 
field he’s worked for years is put 
up for public auction, he finds him- 
self outbid by an American (Tom 
Berenger) come to find his roots. 
Harris is playing an archetype, so 
his passion doesn't get us to the 
soul of the man. But you have to 
admire Sheridan's decision to 
throw himself into an ambitious 
project with only a wisp of a 
chance of succeeding at the box 
office. Nickelodeon. 

* FLIGHT OF THE INTRUDER 
(1991). The timely release of this 
John Milius film is apparently 
inspired by one of the virtues that 
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made this country great — war 
profiteering. Delayed last summer 
when prospects for world peace 
seemed bright, the movie has 
been dragged out for the Gulf 
War. In the waning years of 
Vietnam, a renegade crew of Navy 
bombers make a maverick, forbid- 
den run on Hanoi. Nixon likes the 
idea and orders more of the same, 
but everybody gets shot down in 
the shitstorm that follows. Milius 
hits you with every cliché he has; 
in the process, he re-creates the 
true horror of warfare — its tedium 
and futility. With Willem Dafoe and 
Danny Glover. Allston, suburbs. 


Te 
*1/2 GHOST (1990). The sap 
gets awfully deep in this romance 
about a Manhattan stockbroker 
(Patrick Swayze) who is killed dur- 
ing a mugging (a failed pretext to 
obtain a computer access code), 
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and whose ghost tries to save his 
sculptor-lover (Demi Moore) from 
the killer coming after her. 
Powerless to warn or protect her, 
Swayze turns to a medium 
(Whoopi Goldberg, mugging mer- 
cilessly) whose fraud rap sheet 
doesn't encourage Moore to 
believe her. Bruce Joel Rubin's 
badly constructed script is full of 
glitches that the director, Jerry 
Zucker, doesn’t notice because 
he’s too busy drenching the movie 
in romantic melancholy. Running 
Arts at the Arlington Regent, 
Arlington Capitol. 

*kkkTHE GODFATHER PART Ill 
(1990). A decrepit work of genius 
that, even in ruins, stirs as much 
awe as irritation. In the final film of 
the trilogy, Michael Corleone (Al 
Pacino) tries to make the family 
business legitimate by bailing the 
Vatican Bank out of a crippling 
debt. Only, the deal turns out to a 
be a swindle operated by a vast 
and murky conspiracy, and 
Michael's hot-headed nephew 
(Andy Garcia) keeps tempting him 
to return to the old ways. The 
premise possesses a metaphorical 
elegance, but dramatically it lacks 
conviction and momentum. Mi- 
chael can fall no further than he 
did in the last film; here, he’s a 
black hole of self-betrayal and de- 
spair. And Coppola can't regain 
his brilliance. The film is a daz- 
zling, inert memorial to his former 
glory. Cheri, Cinema 57, Harvard 
Square, suburbs. 

***& x GOODFELLAS (1990). 
Electrifying, hilarious, tragic, and 
vastly entertaining, Martin Scor- 
sese's film of Nicholas Pileggi’s 
Wise Guy tells the true story of 
Henry Hill, a petty mobster who 
earned a fortune in the rackets 
and then turned state’s evidence 
when it all exploded in his face. 
The film is narrated by Hill (Ray 
Liotta) and his wife (Lorraine 
Bracco), and to their voices 
Scorsese has added the objective 
counterpart of Hill's subjec.ive 
interpretation; we're let in on the 
joke, but at the cost of complicity. 
Liotta, though essentially passive, 
has menace and a roiling black- 
ness. The older con, Jimmy Con- 
way, is played by Robert De Niro 
as a wilier and crazier version of 
Mean Streets’ Johnny Boy, and as 
crazy Tommy, Joe Pesci gives an 
inspired and scary performance. 
The violence here isn't attractive 
but the perpetrators are, and the 
movie's ambiguities remain long 
after the laughter, the excitement, 
and the delight. Copley Place. 
**xx*xGREEN CARD (1990). 
Although it eventually succumbs to 
the conventions and predictable 
sentiments of formula, Peter 
Weir's lyrical but precise direction 
gives this romantic comedy a tart 
dollop of real life. Gérard Depar- 
dieu is a French émigré who 
needs a wife to get a green card; 
Andie MacDowell is a horticulturist 
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who needs a husband to get the 
apartment she covets for its 
exquisite Victorian greenhouse. A 
ie of convenience turns to 
love, but Weir and the actors spike 
this inevitability with a sexual ten- 
sion that intensifies through the 
forced intimacy of shared lives — 
and lies. MacDowell brings to her 
self-righteous character a grave 
clumsiness that makes her an 
endearing straight person for the 
effusive Depardieu, who has a wit 
both sly and ingenious. Nickel- 
odeon, Janus, Chestnut Hill, sub- 
urbs. 
*xk*x*kTHE GRIFTERS (1990). In 
this sensational adaptation of the 
Jim Thompson pulp novel, director 
Stephen Frears and screenwriter 
Donald E. Westlake cut through 
Thompson's pseudo-existential bull, 
putting quotation marks around the 
genre's conventions, crafting the 
story with amazing economy, and 
shining up the dialogue until it glit- 
ters. Roy Dillon (John Cusack) 
makes his living by the “short con”; 
his tong-absent mother, Lily 
(Anjelica Huston), runs playback 
money at the track; Myra (Annette 
Bening) is a con artist who spots 
Roy as a colleague as soon as she 
sees him. Cusack reveals a cagi- 
ness behind his warm, trusting 
gaze, and a lowdown quality he 
hasn't shown before. Bening, in a 
playful, brittle performance, is a 
shrewd, foul-minded kewpie doll. 
And Huston gives a performance 
that deserves to become legendary. 
She reveals a bottomless capacity 
for grief, like a Greek tragic hero- 
ine’s. Charles, Fresh Pond, West 
Newton, suburbs. 


*1/2 HAMLET (1990). Mel Gibson 
is focused and in character as 
Hamlet, and he gets the witty parts 
right, but they're easy. When he 
gets down to the serious stuff, he 
goes earnest and limp and you 
see the strain on his face. Franco 
Zeffirelli's film isn't unremittingly 
dreadful but, as Mercutio would 
say, ‘tis bad enough, ‘twill suffice. 
If the entire play were filmed, it 
would be well over four hours, but 
Zeffirelli isn't just cutting to the 
chase here, he's cutting the 
chase. The opening scene is 
gone, and he splits the “Get thee 
to a nunnery” speech in half, plac- 
ing each in a scene other than the 
one it appears in. A few actors 
survive: Alan Bates as Claudius, 
the always splendid lan Holm as 
Polonius, and especially Paul 
Scofield as the Ghost. Scofield 
plays the role as a man in un- 
speakable torment, and his 
humanity cuts a path that illumi- 
nates a sliver of the glorious play 
buried beneath this terrible movie. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

* x HIDDEN AGENDA (1990). 
Director Ken Loach’'s agenda isn’t 
hidden enough. In this film about 
Northern Ireland, he stresses 
polemics over dramatics and ends 
up sabotaging his message and 
his story both. Frances McDor- 
mand plays a member of a neutral 
civil-liberties organization who 
investigates charges of British 
police brutality against the North- 
ern Irish after her boyfriend (Brad 
Dourif) is killed. Loach shows little 
skill or interest in such niceties as 
suspense, pacing or irony in 
answering who's behind the 
killings; his IRA is just a politicatly 
minded social club informing the 
world of Irish treachery. Copley 
Place, West Newton. 

*HOME ALONE (1990). This 
ineptly paced slapstick cartoon, 
written and produced by John 
Hughes and directed by Chris 
Columbus, can't be redeemed by 
a Cast that includes Catharine 
O'Hara, Joe Pesci, John Heard, 
and Daniel Stern. Macaulay Culkin 
plays the youngest kid in a huge 
family who gets left behind when 
his folks go to Paris for the holi- 
days. He then has to fend off two 
burglars (Pesci and Stern) with 
ingenious Rube Goldberg devices 
a kid might assemble if he had the 
resources of . . . a movie-produc- 
tion crew. Culkin does have a cer- 
tain cloying charm, and there's an 
exuberance to the burglars’ 
onslaught of the house before the 
plot strays into schmaltz and stale 
routine. Still, it's a one-joke movie. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, Circle, 
suburbs. 

THE HONEYMOON KILLERS 
(1970). A grisly, low-budget thriller 
based on the case of two multiple 
murderers who were executed at 
Sing Sing in 1951. Shirley Stoller 
and Tony Lo Bianco are the killers 
who pose as a nurse and her 
brother in order to murder lonely, 
wealthy women after stripping 
them of their savings. Written and 
directed by Leonard Kastle, this 
was one of Francois Truffaut's 
favorite American films. Brattle. 


K 
**k*1/2 THE KILLING (1956). 
Stanley Kubrick's bracing film noir 
shows a wizardly narrative com- 
mand that’s proof positive of how 
his talents have deteriorated as 
his acclaim has grown. Here he 
transforms a pulpy heist story into 
a memorable entertainment by 


structuring the plot as a kind of 
narrative crossword puzzle and 
giving it a palpable edge of des- 
peration. Scowling Sterling 
Hayden is a criminal mastermind 
who erigineers a fabulously com- 
plex racetrack robbery. The juicy 
cast includes Timothy Carey as a 
spacy sharpshooter, Elisha Cook 
Jr. and Marie Windsor as a terribly 
mismatched couple, Colleen Gray 
as Hayden's girlfriend, and Kola 
Kwarian as an obese, chess-play- 
ing brute. Brattle. 

**1/2 KINDERGARTEN COP 
(1990). This fluffy comedy has 
enough edge and irony to be a 
learning experience as well. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger plays a 
cop who has to go undercover as 
a kindergarten teacher, in the 
hope that locating an estranged 
wife and child will lead him to a 
killer. At first the premise seems 
one-joke, but there's a dark side to 
the antics and some insight into 
the origins and futility of violence. 
By putting Schwarzenegger in 
charge of a roomful of pre-school- 
ers, the film not only parodies his 
image, it slyly probes the reasons 
for his appeal, and the appeal of 
the whole cop-action genre. With 
Pamela Reed and Penelope Ann 
Miller. Copley Place, suburbs. 


L 

@LIONHEART (1991). Jean- 
Claude van Damme as a French 
Foreign Legion deserter who 
makes it to LA and has to become 
a bare-knuckles street boxer to 
provide for his destitute sister-in- 
law and niece. The combination of 
steely-eyed street fighter and doe- 
eyed is a bit much. And 
does he suffer! Perhaps van 
Damme dreams of becoming the 
action crowd's Little Nell. Beacon 
Hill, suburbs. 
LOST TIME (1990). Puran 
Darakhsandeh directs this story of 
a sterile female gynecologist who 
wants to adopt a little girl, causing 
her husband to fear she'll stop try- 
ing to have children. And you 
thought you had problems. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


MARRIAGE OF THE BLESSED 
(1989). Director Moshen 
Makhmalbaf follows a veteran of 
the Iran-iraq war who attempts to 
cope with life as he returns to his 
job as a photo-journalist. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

MAYBE SOME OTHER TIME 
(1988). This Iranian film tells the 
story of a television commentator 
who, while looking at documentary 
footage, thinks he sees a shot of 
his wife getting into a car with 
another man. Directed by Bahram 
Beizai. Harvard Film Archive. 
MEET THE APPLEGATES 
(1991). See review in this issue. 
Charles, Coolidge Corner, Fresh 
Pond, suburbs. 

*«*1/2 MERMAIDS (1990). Set in 
a coastal Massachusetts town in 
the early ‘60s, this conventional 
coming-of-age drama with uncon- 
ventional touches is pleasant 
enough, and director Richard 
Benjamin comes up with lovely, 
odd, striking images. The movie is 
about how 15-year old Charlotte 
(Winona Ryder), who dreams of 
becoming a nun (though she’s 
Jewish), clashes and reconciles 
with her free-spirited mother 
(Cher). Cher’s character is too 
selfish to be likable, and you wish 
the movie let some of her earthy 
Modigliani warmth come through. 
But Ryder makes Charlotte's blos- 
soming sexuality, and the fear it 
stirs up in her, acutely funny. And 
as the shoe salesman who falls for 
Cher, Bob Hoskins acts with such 
expansive warmth that you melt. 
Copley Place, Somerville Theatre, 
Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 
**xTHE MIRROR (1974). In 
Andrei Tarkovsky’s dimly com- 
pelling autobiographical reverie, 
subjectivity is all: the director's 
transcriptions of his own memory, 
cross-cut with footage from his- 
toric newsreels and shards of 
scenes from his married life, are 
offered in a defiant spirit of protec- 
tive privacy. Tarkovsky orches- 
trates elemental imagery in slow, 
dreamy takes that are as inexpli- 
cable as they are ravishing; the 
rondo of his editing keeps return- 
ing to eerie vistas of a wood-frame 
dacha nestled among evergreens 
and surrounded by open fields 
across which powerful winds blow 
in even ranks. You get the feeling 
he made this film because of 
some urgent compulsion to show 
you how Russia (and life) appear 
through his eccentric eyes — but 
after replanting the Russian land- 
scape into his mind, he's transliat- 
ed it into a pictorial language only 
he can understand. Brattle. 

*1/2 MISERY (1990). The mes- 
sage of Rob Reiner’s film of 
Stephen King's thriller is that true 
success means holding your fans 
in contempt. Reiner and screen- 
writer William Goldman miss the 
self-criticism of King's book for a 
misogynist, elitist diatribe that dis- 
dains and exploits pulp conven- 
tions at the same time. James 
Caan plays a hack romance novel- 
ist who has killed off his heroine in 
order to write his magnum opus. 





When his car goes off the road in 
a snowstorm, he's rescued by a 
fan (Kathy Bates), a registered 
nurse with a homicidal past, who's 
obsessed with him. Caan and 
Bates bring their roles more 
humanity than the material 
deserves. But Caan is painted as 
a saint and a victim, a misunder- 
stood genius, and Bates, who likes 
Liberace, is a philistine ogre 
standing between Sheldon and 
artistic fulfiliment. Cinema 57, 
Arlington , suburbs. 

**1/2 MR. AND MRS. BRIDGE 
(1990). In his mid 60s, Paul 
Newman has elected to take roles 
that appear to be out of his range 
and then stretch himself to play 
them. As the repressed, upper-mid- 
die-class Midwestern hero of the 
Evan Connell novels who discovers 
that he can’t ever remember expe- 
riencing joy, Newman is remark- 
able. It's a pointillist performance, 
all dots of light and tiny flourishes 
with streams of suffocated feeling 
coursing underneath them. As his 
wife, Joanne Woodward is charm- 
ing and imaginative, and she 
seems Capable of playing anything 
the filmmakers could ask of her. 
Most of the time, unfortunately, 
screenwriter Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 
and filmmakers James Ivory and 
Ismail Merchant don't ask for the 
right things. Nickelodeon. 
**k*xMONSIEUR HIRE (1989). 
Patrice Leconte’s film about a 
meek and mysterious tailor 
(Michel Blanc) whose sole plea- 
sure is gazing into the window 
vacross the courtyard at the lovely, 


self-involved Alice (Sandrine 
Bonnaire, in a performance of 
impeccably balanced sensuality, 
menace, and compassion) doesn't 
add any new insights to the film’s 
reflections on cinema's essential 
voyeurism. Neither will its plot 
twists raise anyone's blood pres- 
sure. What distinguishes the 
movie is its lingering pathos, and 
its sublimely tragic portrait of 
obsession, isolation, and betrayal. 
And Blanc is luminous. Seldom in 
recent films has an actor ex- 
pressed so much without words or 
gestures. Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 

MY NAME IS IVAN (1962). Andrei 
Tarkovsky's first film tells the tale 
of a boy whose childhood is inter- 
rupted by war. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

MY TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(1990). See review in this issue. 
Coolidge Corner. 


Hi 
*%**xTHE NASTY GIRL (1990). 
Based on a true story, this 
German film directed by Michael 
Verhoeven tells of a schoolgirl 
whose essay on her hometown 
during the Third Reich earns her 
abuse and ostracism. Verhoeven 
tells his harsh truths in a wide 
range of high-spirited styles rang- 
ing from silent comedy to 
Godardian slapstick; his frantic 
eclecticism would seem a strain if 
it were not matched by Lena 
Stolze as the woman with a mis- 


‘sion who also wants to have a 


good time. The early scenes that 
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Phenix 


CUTT 
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poke broad fun at satiric standbys 
are peppered with foreboding 
specters; as the heroine discovers 
more ugliness, the gags and cine- 
matic high jinks grow fewer. Still, 
the grim tone is lightened by some 
bit of whimsicality whenever things 
threaten to get too preachy. 
Copley Place, Arlington Capitol, 
West Newton. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PARKING LOTS (1990). See 
review in this issue. /nstitute of 
Contemporary Art. 

*NOT WITHOUT MY DAUGH- 
TER (1991). Based on the true 
story of Betty Mahmoody, an 
American woman who accompa- 
nied her Iranian husband on a trip 
back to the old country in the mid 
80s, only to be told she and her 
daughter couldn't leave, this 
turgid, hysterical movie has been 
released to coincide with the Gulf 
War. When Betty (Sally Field) gets 
to Iran, she’s surrounded by hairy- 
faced wife beaters and ululating 
witches. The film never bothers to 
explore the cultural and personal 
causes of this catastrophic mar- 
riage — that would have detracted 
from its base goal of flag-waving 
propaganda. There's much to criti- 
cize in the medieval tyranny of 
Iran, but who are we to complain 
when our own country churns out 
garbage like this? Copley Place, 
Allston, suburbs. 


° 
OFF THE LIMITS (1988). An 
Iranian satire on the ineptitude of 
the pre-revolutionary government. 


A 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY | 
THE FEARLESS 
VAMPIRE KILLERS 


1967, directed by Roman Polanski, starring Polanski, Sharon Tate, 


and Jack MacGowran. 


Brilliant mixture of humor and horror, Polanski plays a bumbling 
vampire killer and Tate his luscious companion. An astounding 
cinematic tour de force that is both funny and chilling. 
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Rakhshan 
Harvard Film 





Directed by 
Bani'etemad. 
Archive. 
* ONCE AROUND (1991). This 
movie by the Swedish director 
Lasse Hallstrém wants to fill us up 
with the joy and mystery of exis- 
tence, and it’s fairly unbearable. 
Holly Hunter is a 30ish heroine 
who marries a maddeningly gre- 
garious condo salesman (Richard 
Dreyfuss). You never know 
whether the subject is supposed to 
be her growth (which you don't get 
enough of her inner life to gauge) 
or Dreyfuss’s divisive effect on the 
family (which is never really gone 
into). And it doesn't seem to mat- 
ter: Hunter and Dreyfuss act so 
bowled over at finding each other 
that your response is superfluous. 
At least as Hunter's parents, Gena 
Rowlands and Danny Aiello give a 
more convincing portrait of a solid 
marriage. Cheri, Fresh Pond, 
Circle, suburbs. 
xkkkxxOPEN CITY (1946). 
Roberto Rossellini’s great, ground- 
breaking neo-realist drama about 
the Italian underground movement 
during the Nazi occupation of 
Rome. Incredibly, it was planned 
and filmed while the Nazis were 
still in the city, with some actual 
underground activities incorporat- 
ed right into the story. The first half 
is a straightforward, richly felt evo- 
cation of life during the occupation 
(featuring a superb performance 
by Anna Magnani). The second 
half — in which the Nazis capture 
the resisters and subject them to 
Continued on page 46 
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CULT Fi ave Sere 


MILDMGHTS Al. tHe BRAT ii 
FRIDAY EVENINGS THROUGH FEB. 22 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8 } \ 
THE HONEYMOON KILLERS 4 


1970, directed by Leonard Kastle, starring Shirley Stoler and 


Tony Lo Bianco. 


A bizarre and macabre black comedy of murder and everlasting 
love. Based on the true life tabloid story of Ray Fernandez and 
Martha Beck — the "Lonely Hearts Murderers.” 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 
5 ‘A CLOCKWORK ORANGE 


1971, directed by Stanley Kubrick, starring Malcolm McDowell. 
A vivid adaptation of Anthony Burgess's novel of roving youth 
gangs terrorizing a futuristic London. McDowell plays gangleader 
Alex, who leads his "droogs” through “a bit of the old 
ultraviolence” for a real “horror show.” 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


REPO MAN 


1984, directed by Alex Cox, starring Emilio Estevez and Harry 


Dean Stanton. 


Harry Dean teaches Emilio how to steal cars from people who 
haven't made their car payments. Social satire, sci-fi and The 
Circle Jerks all contribute to this movie's success as an instant 


cult classic. 
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1990 
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Series Card 


RUNNING ARTS AT THE BRATTLE THEATRE + 40 BRATTLE STREET * HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE + 876-6837 
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SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


ATE. 1 & 128 EXIT 1SA 
326-4955 


Sponsored by 


Pheenix| 
| 

L 

Boston and New England 
boast an extraordinary 
independent film and 
video community with a 
rich intellectual and 
artistic tradition unique 
to this area. BFeVF 
proudly presents a series 
of recent work which 
provides a glimpse into 
the range, depth and 
quality of the media arts 
in our own backyard. 
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GENERAL CINEMA 


RTE. 9 at SHOPPERS WOR 
235-8020 / 872-4400 
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RIP-ROARING.” 


—lLarry Frascella, US MAGAZINE 


“Oscar nominations!!! 
Mel Gibson is thrilling 
and exciting. 
Brilliantly directed’ 


— Pat Collins, WWOR-T\ 


“A triumph!” 


-David Patrick Stearns. USA TODAY 


HAMLET 


ate. 
933-5330 


ED 


Ey ess 


® WARNER BROS 
A TIME WARNER COMPANY 


1990 Warner Bros. inc. All Rights Reserved 


LOEWS 
HARVARD SQ. 
10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE 
864-4580 
MAS LOEWS 
DANVERS 
RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
777-2555 | 593-2100 


In Person: Local Focus 


A Series with Film and Video Makers from 
the New England Region 


Pia Massie and Phil Solomon. 


Friday, February 1 
Short Cuts: Local Artists 
Recent works by video and film artists Cindy Kleine, Mark Lapore, 


Saturday, February 9 


Michael L 


e Loons 


Premiere of an historical modern day comedy. 


Friday, February 22 

James Rutenbeck A Selection of Works 
Company Town and Losing Ground; Two documentaries that examine 
various aspects of rural life. 


Saturday, February 23 
New England Regional Fellowship Premieres 

NERF supported videos by artists William Rogers (My Uncle Joe) and 
Catherine Russo and Carlota Chartier (Fedef2'n). 


Innovative. Progressive. Supportive. Accessible. Empowering. 
The Boston Filme Video Foundation. f 
An opportunity to experience provocative and creative film and video. 
BFe VF is a non-profit media arts center for independent film, video and performance. 
All shows begin at 8 PM. Tickets $5 general public; $4 BFe VF members. 
Call 536-1540 for tickets and information. 
BFe VF, 1126 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02215. 


Buy one ticket, get one free* 


and automatically be entered to win a chauffeured evening 


of 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


See our ad on page 40 for details. 


inner and two tickets to the: 


oN 


COOLIDGE CORNER 
THEATRE 


290 HARVARD STREET AT 
BEACON STREET, BROOKLINE 


y act. Tt) 0] 0) 


BRITTLE 


THEATRE 


THIS WEEKEND 
WORLD PREMIERE! 

Fri, Feb. 1 -Sat, Feb 2 
“SOMETHING TO DO 
WITH THE WALL” 

A cautious Farewell to The Cold War, by 

» Lene and Ros ME 
(Filmmakers will intro. 7:45 show) 
Sat. at 3:30, 5:15%, 7:45, 9:30 
(**Benefit for Artists Foundation; 

Filmmakers present) 

Bud Dry Presents 
MIDNIGHT CULT MOVIES 
Fri, Feb. 1. 

"THE FEARLESS 
VAMPIRE KILLERS” 
(Roman Polanski, Sharon Tare) 
at midnight 
CHILDREN'S MATINEE 
CLASSICS 


Sat, Feb. 2 
“THE SOUND OF MUSIC” 
at noon . 


PRESTON STURGES 
CELEBRATION 


Sun, Feb. 3 
“UNFAITHFULLY YOURS” 
(Rex Harrison) at 4:00, 7:35 
“BEAUTIFUL BLONDE 
FROM BASHFUL BEND” 
(Betty Grable) ar 2:30, 6:00, 9:30 
FILM NOIR RETURNS 
Mon., Feb. 4 
“THE BIG SLEEP” 
(Bogart & Bacall) at 3:45, 7:50 
“DARK PASSAGE” 
(More Bogart & Bacall) at 5:50, 9:50 


ON THE ROAD 
Wed,, Feb. 6 
“TAXI DRIVER” 
New 35mm Print! (Scorcese & 
DeNiro) at 3.45, 7:40 
“THE DRIVER” 
(Bruce Dern, Ryan OyNeal) a5:50, 9:45 
ANDREI TARKOVSKY 
Thur, Feb.7 


“MY NAME IS IVAN" 
at400, 7:50 
“THE MIRROR" 
at, 5:50, 9:40 


40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMB - 876-6837 


VUVVVYTYYYTYYTTYYTTVYYTTYTY 


TO GO. 


Check the 
Boston Phoenix 
AFTER HOURS 

Classifieds. 


Continued from page 45 

torture — bears a resembiance to 
all the this-will-make-you-talk 
thrillers that came later, but 
because we're aware of just 
what's at stake, the film becomes 
an achingly human paean to 
courage. Harvard Film Archive. 
kkk x ORPHEUS (1949). Jean 
Cocteau’s magical modern setting 
of the Orpheus and Eurydice myth 
stars Jean Marais (the Beast in 
Cocteau’s Beauty and the Beast) 
as Orpheus — a poet rather than 
a musician in this version (though 
the score by Georges Auric is 
wonderful). Maria Casares plays 
Death, who heads a motorcycle 
brigade. Messages from the 
underworld sound on car radios; 
Orpheus enters it through a mirror. 
A one-oi a-kind, unforgettable 
movie. Harvard Film Archive. 


P 
THE PEDDLER (1987). Moshen 
Makhmalbaf's film consists of 
three stories set among the poor 
in Teheran. Harvard Film Archive. 


R 
**x*xTHE RESCUERS DOWN 
UNDER (1990). Disney's sequel to 
the 1977 cartoon has an action- 
adventure feel, little music, and 
even a social conscience. The 
members of the all-mouse aid 
society are called upon to rescue 
a nature-loving Australian boy 
from the evil poacher who has kid- 
napped him to learn the where- 
abouts of a 40-foot eagle. The 
Outback is this story's true protag- 
onist, and the animators make 
vivid characters out of an exotic 
assortment of Australian animals. 
The theme is that of civilization 
versus nature, which may explain 


why there’s no music in the film; 


that still seems odd when you con- 
sider the studio's ability to blend 
music with narrative. The 25- 
minute opening featurette is The 
Prince and the Pauper, starring 
Mickey Mouse; it has a rich visual 
sense that recalls the classic 
Mickey cartoons of the early ‘40s. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

RUN (1991). See review in this 
issue. Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, 
suburbs. 

**x*x*xTHE RUSSIA HOUSE 
(1990). This Fred Schepisi/Tom 
Stoppard adaptation of the John le 
Carré novel is clever, subtle, and 
gravely elegant. Its narrative plea- 
sures lie in the sophistication of 
the espionage game-playing;.it 
finds its emotional core in the 
superb performances of Sean 
Connery and Michelle Pfeiffer. 
Connery is a boozy London pub- 
lisher pressed into service by 
British intelligence to ascertain 
whether the document smuggled 
to him by a leading Soviet physi- 
cist (Klaus Maria Brandauer) 
detailing the Soviet nuclear capa- 
bility is genuine. He falls for 
Pfeiffer, Brandauer’s contact and 
lover, and must find a way to pro- 
tect her against the ambitions of 
both sides. The harmonious inter- 
play of Schepisi’s images and 
Stoppard’s words mirrors the 
novel's theme of the interplay 
between rhetoric and action, and 
Schepisi uses his stars to show 
that people are more important 
than the abstractions of country 
and ideology. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


**xTHE SHELTERING SKY 
(1990). Bernardo Bertolucci's film 
of the Paul Bowles novel never 
gets where it’s going, it just sends 
postcards. When it does touch 
ground, it looks like a lushly pic- 
turesque National Geographic 
special. Bowles evokes both the 
imponderable angst of human 
existence and the terrifying alien- 
ation of the external world. But on 
screen, John Malkovich and Debra 
Winger, as a sometime composer 
and his wife whose marriage is 
losing ground to boredom and the 
bland attentions of fellow traveler 
Campbell Scott, look like Vogue 
studies of decadence and despair. 
And their motives seem just as 
posed and vacant. The void that 
Bowles contemplates becomes 
one more photogenic point of 
interest in Bertolucci’s bus tour of 
the soul. Copley Place. 
SOMETHING TO DO WITH THE 
WALL (1989). See review in this 
issue. Brattle. 

*&xkxSTATE OF SIEGE (1973). 
Costa-Gavras's engrossing thriller 
is based on the case of Dan 
Mitrione, the American AID repre- 
sentative who trained Uruguay 
police officials in torture tactics 
and was then executed by the 
country's leftist guerrillas, the 
Tupamaros. Costa-Gavras's earn- 
estness is inspiring, and Montand 
creates a portrait of a suave agent 
who's in effect an unscrupulous 
thug. French Library. 
*%*&*xSUGAR CANE ALLEY 
(1984). You might expect a film 
about black agricultural wage 
slaves in 1930s Martinique to be a 
bleak one, but by focusing on the 
education of a gifted young boy 
named José (Garry Cadenat) who 
is saved from a life in the cane 
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fields by his stern, elderly grand- 
mother, director Euzhan Palcy 
captures both the humiliation of 
life under the overseer’s whip and 
the joys that sustain a resilient, 
put-upon people. Brattle. 
**SUSPIRIA (1977). An Italian- 
made shocker with wooden char- 
acters and almost no plot — but 
the film is so luridly overripe it’s 
still trashy fun. Jessica Harper is 
an American girl who enrolls in a 
German dancing school run by 
witches. From the title sequence, 
with its throbbing plastic letters, to 
the plague of maggots that dribble 
into people's hair, the movie packs 
in a dozen extravagant, eye-pop- 
ping set pieces. Featuring a deli- 
ciously overwrought, church-rock 
score by the Goblins. Directed by 
Dario Argento. Coolidge Corner. 


kkk xTAXI DRIVER (1976). 
Robert De Niro turns in a hypnotic 
performance as Travis Bickle, the 
haunted hack who drinks in the 
brutality and horror of New York 
City and then, overwhelmed with 
panic, loneliness, and disgust, 
spits it out like venom. Paul 
Schrader translated his personal 
nightmare into an uncommonly 
vivid screenplay, and Martin 
Scorsese directed it in an edgy, 
expressionistic style that possess- 
es an extraordinary visceral pow- 
er. The film burns with the logic of 
psychic torment.With Jodie Foster, 
Harvey Keitel, Peter Boyle, Cybill 
Shepherd, and Albert Brooks. 
Brattle. 

*TOO MUCH SUN (1991). Robert 
Downey's satire on sex, greed and 
organized religion had a high 
potential for gleefully unabashed 
offensiveness. On his deathbed, a 
tycoon changes his will so that his 
millions will go to the church 
unless one of his gay children 
(Andrea Martin and Eric Idie) pro- 
duces a biological heir within a 
year. Martin already has a son by 
a teenage affair (Ralph Macchio), 
and the boy’s partner (Robert 
Downey Jr.) tries to claim the for- 
tune by passing himself off as the 
heir. The movie doesn't really 
have anything to say about the 
things it’s making fun of, and as 
characters Martin and Idle aren't 
even funny enough to be offen- 
sive. Copley Place. 


u 

*&*&*& xX UNFAITHFULLY YOURS 
(1948). In Preston Sturges’s last 
great comedy, Rex Harrison ele- 
gantly portrays an orchestra con- 
ductor who suspects his wife of 
infidelity and plots revenge against 
her — as he conducts a magnifi- 
cent concert. The movie is a 
series of fantasy set pieces: mur- 
der during Rossini, separation dur- 
ing Wagner, and suicide during 
Tchaikovsky. And in the scream- 
ingly funny final third, a suddenly 
bumbling Harrison attempts to 
wreak the vengeance he's hereto- 
fore only dreamed of. Brattle. 


***VINCENT & THEO (1990). 
With the possible exception of 
Bernardo Bertolucci, no one has 
stretched the boundaries of natu- 
ralism as far as Robert Altman 
has. He has dedicated his career 
to blurring the line between creat- 
ed and found realities, and there's 
no other great movie artist who's 
been more severely punished at 
the box office for his experiments. 
Visually and conceptually, Altman 
and cinematographer Jean Lepine 
have come up with a remarkable 
piece of work in this examination 
of the relationship between 
Vincent (Tim Roth) and his brother 
Theo (Paul Rhys). Dramatically, 
Julian Mitchell's screenplay is 
lackluster, with overexplicit pas- 
sages that can't equal Altman's 
visual coups. But Altman has pro- 
duced a movie true to his method 
of working — a lingering presence 
that completes itself in your mind. 


’ Arlington Capitol. 


WATER, WIND, DUST (1985). 
This Iranian film about that coun- 
try’s desert population and their 
struggle for survival follows a 
teenage boy separated from his 
family. Directed by Amir Naderi. 
Harvard Film Archive. 
*kk*k*XWHITE FANG (1991). 
Randall Kleiser’s film of Jack 
London's 1905 tale about a young 
boy (Ethan Hawke) who journeys 
to Alaska during the Gold Rush 
and is befriended by a salty 
prospector (Klaus Maria Bran- 
dauer) captures London's love for 
the challenges of nature (if not his 
harsh naturalism). And it's faithful 
to the exhilarating brand of story- 
telling that made London's work 
compelling in the first place. The 
film does depart from the book 
(which was told from the point of 
view of the title creature) in that it 
focuses on its young hero’s com- 
ing of age; but that's a happy 
choice. Among the pleasures is a 
jaw-dropping re-creation of pros- 
pectors climbing a 45-foot degree 
incline through the pass that led to 
gold country. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, West Newton, suburbs. 
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oe S| A STUNNING MOTION PICTURE. 


BEAUTIFULLY DIRECTED BY- PENNY MARSHA 
“SEXY AND SUBVERSIVE’’ ROBIN WILLIAMS AND ROBERT DE NIRO ARE TRIUMPHANT’ 
S.F. EXAMINER 






— Gene Shalit, THE TODAY SHOW 


“\ MOVIE YOU HAVE TO SEE. 


ONE OF THOSE RARE AND PRECIOUS FILMS THAT MAKE YOU REALIZE HOW 
WONDERFUL IT IS TO JUST BE ALIVE. BOTH DE NIRO AND WILLIAMS SHOULD 
BE NOMINATED FOR BEST ACTOR...PENNY MARSHALL WILL BE NOMINATED 


FOR THE OSCAR FOR BEST DIRECTOR.’ 
— Joel Siegel, GOOD MORNING AMERICA 





"A.GRAND TALE. A TREASURE OF 
TICKLISH EROTICISM AND WONDER’ 







‘Marcia Pally, PENTHOUSE 


MY TWENTIETH CENTURY 


mum nm AN ENCHANTINGLY SENSUAL TALE 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 5:45, 745, 8:45 
NOW PLAYING 


wutaama srooK.ne! Sat, Sum Mats 1:45, 3:45 













WINNER BEST At AWARD 
ROBERT DE NIRO AND ROBIN WILLIAMS 


~— THE NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 









ROBERT DE NIRO 


— NEW YORK FILM CRITICS CIRCLE 


ROBERT DENIRO ROBIN WALLIAMS 


There Is No Such Thing As A Simple Miracle. 


AWAKENINGS 


Based On A True Story 










...BECAUSE YOUR LIFE DEPENDS ON IT! 





LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
an Gin ie EVER, 
DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 1} CLEVELAND CIRCLE [J RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLDTT RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
an GRE Matic. / 237-5840 eoEVERE,. 1660 


ign SHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS 
Fagsif Bono POND OUR DEDHAM. Somenvue paniRs. 
Fagsif Bono 1.2900. RTE. 128 BURN 3877, Rte. 18 749 5 rae ot ASSEMBLY S$ RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
933-53 = OBURN eonaM,. Sonienvus 7000. DANVERS. / $93-2100 


CHECK DIRECTORIES, OR CALL THEATER FOR SHOWTIMES 


a N 
R RESTRICTED fir 
* ‘ ae a wean’ Med 
i Q 7 " | 
ARENT OR A AROIAN ' | N y HOLLYWOOD PHOTURTS 


STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1ST! 


LOEWS GENERAL CINEMA LOEWS LOEWS 
CINEMA 57 || BURLINGTON MALL|| SOMERVILLE|| FRESH POND 
STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. ROUTE 128 - EXIT 328 ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 FRESH POND MALL 
482-1222 272-4410 628-7000 661-2900 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS GENERAL CINEMA GENERAL CINEMA LOEWS 
REVERE ||FRAMINGHAM|) BRAINTREE SALEM 
RTE. C1 & SQUIRE RD. RTE. 9 ot SHOPPERS WORLD SOUTH SHORE PLAZA EAST INDIA MALL 
286-1660 235-8020 / 872-4400 848-1070 741-1900 / 595-4700 



















Four decent, self-respecting South American beetles 
have just mutated into something really revolting... 
the typical American family. 














“Thumbs up! “Alice’ is a delight. 
A smart funny Allen & Co. make 
movie.” us believe that 
— ROGER EBERT /“SISKEL & EBERT” fairy tales can 

still happen.” 

— DAVID ANSEN/NEWSWEEK 

“ Alice’ calls for 
celebration. Every 
member of the 


virtually all-star 
cast is super.” 


— VINCENT CANBY/ 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 























oo 
ge i 
he ge 


7) wee PP. Be “Heathers.” 
FE] JHE 
TES 


A new species of comedy. 
WORLD INTERNATIONAL IN ASSOCIATION WITH CINEMARQUE <é 
CHANNING AND 


ALEC BALDWIN BLYTHE DANNER JUDY DAVIS 
MIA FARROW WILLIAM HURT KEYE LUKE JOE MANTEGNA 


BERNADETTE PETERS CYBILL SHEPHERD GWEN VERDON 
sJACK ROLLINS woCHARLES H. JOFFEncocem ‘ALICE’ °"S}JULIET TAYLOR sfSSM4JEFFREY KURLAND  soxmSUSAN E. MORSE. 
"GERSANTO LOQUASTO #212 CARLO Di PALMA..: a8 JACK ROLLINSeCHARLES H. JOFFE 

“°-EROBERT GREENAUT "SSE WOODY ALLEN, OPRFOMW su: rane 










a - {PG-13]Panents stromety caunionen <> 
dé "temo it otoril iy be teaperepriate for Caitéren Unter 131 






A DENISE Di 
MEET THE APPLEGATES Si BY BY DAVID NEWMAN EDITED BY 
MAKE-UP AND SPECIAL EFFECTS DESIGNED BY KEVIN YAGHER ASSOCIATE PRODUCER IVA LABUNKA EXECUTIVE 
| nesvecteo Gp WRITTEN BY REDBEARD SIMMONS & MICHAEL LEHMANN PRODUCED BY DENISE Di NOVI 
[omace 17 aequiaes ACCOMPANYING | (iti(couverees)® DIRECTED BY MICHAEL LEHMANN ~~ 


\. Pani? Oh AULT GUAROIAN 
—— = I 





4 LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS 
N ow P laying ! son ARIS PRU. cgi RCLE HARVARD SQ. 
267-8181 


566-4040 864-4580 


LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS | | SHOWCASE CINEMAS | [SHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS . 
NATICK DEDHAM WOBURN REVERE DANVERS 
RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLDE] RYE. 1 & 128 EXIT 1SA [| RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & AYE. 380) RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
653-5005 / 237-5840 326-4955 933-5330 286-1660 777-2555 | 593-2100 





Starts Today, Friday, February ist! F 


LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS} | GENERAL CINEMA COOLIDGE GENERAL CINEMA LOEWS 
CHARLES REVERE || BURLINGTON MALL CORNER BRAINTREE || FRESH POND 
CAMB ST. NEAR GOV'T CTR.T E RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. ROUTE 128 - EXIT 328 JARVARO ST. BROOKLINE] | SOUTH SHORE PLAZA FRESH POND MALL 
227-1330 286-1660 272-4410 734-2500 848-1070 661-2900 








LOEW S 


COPLEY PLACE 266-7300 


© 100 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON © FREE PARKING BETWEEN 5:00PM AND 2:00AM © COMPUTERIZED ADVANCED TICKET SALES © 
© EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS © NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS & HOLIDAYS 


LAUGH YOUR HEAD OFF. a = a War Dierep PICTURES 
, +f us Jack London’s 


O Soin @. 


Hidden 
Agenda 


Every government has one. 


“THE BEST MOB MOVIE EVER. 


— Roger Ebert, CHICAGO SUN-TIMES Lg roy WITHOUT 
La 


GoodFell 


Three Decades of Life in the . 
: 7 | PAUGHTER 
A PG 13 


From the director and producer a 
of My Lek Foot Bee eee “KH RIP ROARING.” 


RICHARD JOHN —Larry Frascella, US MAGAZINE 


“THE SEASON'S HAPPIEST SURPRISE Sa » y wh st NEWMAN  WGDDWARD 
GREEN CARD Sage Ty eT Dui 
FROM THE DIRECTOR OF “DEAD POETS SOCIETY.” é , 

; [PG-13} . “~SISMAILMERCHANT “EAMES IVORY 


he Ne. 
‘<i . 


F HARVARD SO. 864-4580 <x SQ. 864-4580 
© 10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE © EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS e 


KEVIN COSTNER 
“kkk . Fase Ba 
RIP-ROARING.” / }, \( iy 


—Larry Frasceila. 1S MAGAZINE 
\W/T/A 


ALICE (PG-13) 


aa “4 GREENCARD 


PICTURE SHOW (R) : PG-13 





FRESH POND 667-2900 SOMERVILLE 628-7000 
FRESH POND MALL, CAMBRIDGE RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ 
ED BEGLEY JR. STOCKARD CHANNING DEE WALLACE STONE TONY ROBERTS PATRICK DEMPSEY RICHARD DREYFUSS JOHN CUSACK 
MEET THE APPLEGATES (R) POPCORN (R) RUN (R) ONCE AROUND (R) THE GRIFTERS (R) 
PATRICK DEMPSEY RICHARD DREYFUSS ANJELICA HUSTON GERARD DEPARDIEU WALT DISNEY’S EDWARD 
RUN (R) ONCE AROUND (R) | THE GRIFTERS (R) GREEN CARD (PG-13)| WHITE FANG (PG) - 
ROBIN WILLIAMS EDWARD ROBIN WILLIAMS DANCES WITH KINDERGARTEN 
AWAKENINGS (PG-13)iscissoRHANDS (PG-13) AWAKENINGS (PG-13)] WOLVES (PG-13) COP (PG-13) 
SEAN CONNERY WALT DISNEY’S RESCUERS EVE OF 
THE RUSSIA HOUSE (R) | WHITE FANG (PG) | DOWN UNDER (G) DESTRUCTION (R) 
CHARLES BEACON HILL PARIS CINEMA 57, oman CHEF] Aa 
CAMB. ST. NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227.1330 1 BEACON AT TREMONT 7238110 841 BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. CTR. 267-8181 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SOQ. 482-1222 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 


CHERI 
MEET THE PATRICK DEMPSEY RIHOLLY HUNTER 
APPLEGATES (R) oer ar) ee ta ONCE AROUND (R) 


ANJELICA HUSTON EVE OF 
THE GRIFTERS (R) DESTRUCTION (R) ome JAMES CAAN EDWARD 


DANCES WITH fe KATHY BATES SCISSORHANDS (PG-13 
WOLVES (PG-13) | LIONHEART (R) | ae P Me rc: MISERY (R) GODFATHER Ill (R) 











Wanted 
® Commercial/Office 
Ss 


poce 
© Condominiums 
© Houses For Rent 
® Houses For Sale 
* Sublets 
® Rooms To Rent 
© Housemates 
* Roommates 
* Seasonal Rentals 


PERSONALS 
a 


* Men Seeking: 
Women 





qQoilesssifieds 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 





“SAVE THE 
WHALES" 


Work with the organization that has brought this slogan 
Com talomelaial q@elm>> ailaleaelelar 
PAVIM ol=le) o)(smclalerelele-le(z1em com] 0) 0) hi] 


REENPEACEACTION 


Part-time fundraising &., education positions - 
evenings & weekends. Call Jed or Laurel 


ORAL 
CONTRACEPTIVE 
STUDY = $550 
INVESTIGATIONAL 
DRUG STUDY 


Healthy, non-smoking women 
ages 18-35 and not currently 
on the pill needed for a 2-cycle 
metabolic study. 


Subjects must remain at 
MTRA's brand new research 
center for 22 days a month for 


2 menstrual cycles. 


A free comprehensive health 
screen inicuding a GYN exam, 
Pap test, and blood and urine 
evaluations is provided. 


Call MTRA, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. at 783-5980 for details. 


Ni). 


Call Medical and Technical 
Today 





TRAFFIC/BILLING CLERK 


We have an entry level opening 
for a flexible, detail-oriented 
individual with a good aptitude 
for numbers and computer 
experience to handle billing and 
phones for our busy Advertising 
Sales Traffic Department. 


Send resume in confidence 
to Dept B. 


126 Brookline Avenue Boston, MA 02215 








at 983-0808 


Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


Lr 


COMMUNITY 
RESIDENCE 


Full and Part time positions 
assisting in management of 
a community residence for 4 


programming makes this a 
challenging and rewarding 
environment. Experience 
with MR services, B-Mod & 
ISP required. Salary up to 
$15,500 plus excellent 
benefits and pension plan. 


Call 776-1448 
for more information 


AA/EOE M/F/H/V 


+ Baggage Claim 
«Ground 
Support 
¢ Pilots/ 
¢ Reservationists Mechanics 
# Immediate Opportunities 
Now Available 
#* Excellent Benefits 
For Info, Call Now 


(313) 948-9800 Ext 2933 


Monda 





FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 Display Advertising 536-5390°x207 





| OPPORTUNITIES. 


if er/Writer/Promoter of 











FEBRUARY 1-FEBRUARY 7, 1991 





| started a nursery. 

| constructed a well. 

| surveyed a national park. 
| taught school. 

| coached track. 

| learned French. 


[WAS IN THE 
PEACE CORPS 


Find out how your skills in education, agriculture, math, science, business, TEFL, 
skilled trades, and health can be put to work by attending information seminars at the 
following Boston area schools. 

HARVARD: Feb. 6 BOSTON COLLEGE: Feb. 13-14 
TUFTS: Feb. 19-20 BOSTON UNIV.: Feb. 27-28 


OR CALL 617/565-5555 x510 





BOSTON BALLET 
TELEFUND KAISER 
BEGINS 


It’s time again to help raise extra money for 
Boston Ballet. Good 
phoners can earn $10-$15 
per hour plus cash bonuses. 


Are you an ambitious self starter? 
Can you work 16-20 hours 
per week minimum ? 


Help Us Stay On Our Toes 
Call James Jackson today 


542-6306 





| CELEBRITY LOOK-A-LIKES 
Wanted for Limo Services, 
nites on the town and 
party functions. 
1-800-512-7791 






National Produc- 






pop music has openings 


for interns fo assist wi 








production/PR/man- 
agement, a or 
B tone pay. 
Call Jeff 
738-0044 


ATTENTION 


NEED MORE 
CASH FLOW? 
now revolutiona 
program 














os ‘4 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 









Oo Ooo coog 


ARE YOU AGGRESSIVE? 
ARE YOU A CLOSER? 


DO YOUR EARNINGS REFLECT YOUR 
ABILITIES? 


DO YOU WORK AT 110%? 

DO YOU THRIVE UNDER PRESSURE? 
DO YOU HAVE 1 YEAR OF MEDIA 
SALES EXPERIENCE? 


ARE YOU READY FOR A 
CHANGE? 


Oooo ooos 


If you answered YES to at least 6 out of 7 

questions we would like to meet you. We 
are The Boston Phoenix, New sl 
largest weekly newspaper. We offer an 

ngerrs and benefits 
package and rtunity to join a 

welien media company. 
Send your resume and =, history in 
confidence to Dept. S 


attractive com 





Phoenix | 


: More than your everyday newspaper. 





126 Brookline Avenue Boston, MA 02215 


NEEDED: 


) mac llemyellelaltctol es 
earn $200. 
Men only; moderate 
‘ofelers lial om Ulsiol ace 
ages 21-35 
for one day study 
related to cocaine use. 
Blood sampling involved. 
Taxi provided. 
mae) miUlatarclamlaliovasercticels 


please leave message at 


855-2179 





Telemarketing and 
Field Sales Opportunities 
Full- and Part-Time 


Cablevision of Boston is Currently seeking aggressive 
selt-motivated individuals to join our sales team. if you 
have excellent communication skills, prior cold calling 
experience and are disciplined to be able to meet 


depanmental quotas, this is an excellent opportunity 
tor you to join a fast-paced exciting company. Valid 
driver's license and own transportation required for 

tield sales positions 


Candidates may send resume, call or apply in person: 


Cablevision of Boston, Human Resources, 28 Travis 
St., Boston, MA 02134. 787-6673 


MCABLEVISION 


See the Difference 


on is an equal opportunity/affirmative action employ 
€ Boston residents, mino 














WANTED 


esceaREE 
BUSINESS 
OPPS 


Earn +/mo processing 
FHA refunds. No exp nec. 
576-9833 


EARN $300-$500 per wk 
Reading Books at home. 
615-473-7440 Ext. B723. 


NATIONS BEST HOME 


ss 
Process our product orders 
at home. People call you. 
Earn up to $300 daily. 


1-900-990-5621 EXT 
F-104 
($.99 per min) 


C cieanenarseacanail 
ty ESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


OFFICE ASSISTANT 
Do you have strong typing/ 
computer (WP/BKKG) and 
phone skills, a sense of 
humor, & like chocolate? 
Consider joining our con- 
ference planning staff. 20 
hrs/wk to start. Send re- 
sume: NPACE, 5 Militia Dr, 
Lexington MA 02173 


Wntd: illustr/collaborator for 
graphic novel. Work sample 
to Box 390977 Camb 02139. 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 
$25/Weexly’ On your own 


time! Prompt Pymt. Easy 
work! Details 7 days/eve 


1-900-786-7020. $3/min 
40 %PROFIT! 


Bonuses, royalties, 
percentage of recruit 
sales. Work when/ where 
you want. Nutritional/ 
health products. 


VANGUARD HEALTH 
SYSTEMS 
267-3209 ANYTIME 


TRESS 

Wanted for live reenactment 
of witch trials at Salem's 
Witch Dungeon Museum 
Position available 
April/November. 3-4 
days/wk (Weekends in- 
cluded) 10-5:30 PM. Salary 
$7.50/hr. Send resume to 
Constance Bannon 33 Long- 
view Dr, Beverly MA 0191 


FEDERAL JOBS 
$6.80 to $24/hr 
Hiring in your area. 


1-900-884-6100 EXT. 191 
instant listings. Daily 7- 
$4/call and $1/min. 


FREE RENT 

In exchange for helping a 
moderately handicapped 
man, good natured, quick 
witted and personable for 2 
hours a day. Free rent & din- 
ner. BOSTON South End on 
the edge of Back Bay 
Absolutely gorgeous huge 
apt. References. 426-161 


Hotel/Cruise jobs, to 
$12/hrs. Trainees welcome 
617-695-7169. 


MALE COL GRAD 25+ Harv 
Sq rm + stipend for work w/ 
Disturbed Youth 868-0649 


NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary. 
bookkeeper, warehse wker, 
labor, construction, Ho- 
tel/Restaurant 


$400-$600 WKLY. 
1-800-346-5627 


P/T office clerk. 15-20 
hrs/wk, flex. Filing, invoicing, 
req. Good Brkine 


light typin 
loria 731-2317 


location 


TALENT AGENT 
WANTED: Beauty Contest 
Type of Gal. Office MCM 
BOB SMITH AGENT - 25 
Yrs. Interview Singers 
Dancers Models Music GEM 
Position, must have car 
Part Time-Call Anytime 

617-986-1222 


Writers/ Artists wanted for 
national promotion. Part- 
time/fulltime: Earn highest 
ay. Call FREELANCE 
ORK ($10 per call, 
absolutely no other charges) 
Affiliate 
1-900-226-3036 









1-2-3 required. 







More than your everyday newspaper. 
126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 


in our Circulation Department. You will be involved 
in the Sales and Marketi 

department in addition to 
dynamic media environment. 
ideal candidates will be enrolled at a local college in 


@ program that allows you to receive college 
and work 15 hours per week. Familiarity with Lotus 


You will gain experience in the areas of Circulation, 


Marketing and Sales and work on projects 
including the Boston Marathon, he Celtic's 
and the Bruin’s yearbooks. 


For more information, please call Karen Williams at 
(617) 536-5390 ext. 307. 






























ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


A ACTIV! AL 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $1000/$1500 


per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-969-4475 


DANCERS 
WANTED 
Top salaries paid 


THE GREATEST EXOTIC 
FEMALE REVIEW 
IN THE WORLD" 


Tom Caruso’s 
Celebrity Room 
1050 Revere Beach Pkwy 
Chelsea, Ma 02150 
617-889-4911 


Exotic Models & Dancers 
Needed for Dance Track 
Vidoes, Club Reviews, Busi- 
ness Promos and Bachelor 
Parties. For Info call LADY 
DAMAYRA PRODUCTIONS 
1-800-882-7319 OR 
412-322-4947 


GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 


$1000 
PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT, CALL NOW!! 


203-334-9285 


FEMALE 


soho ene DANCERS. 
100-1500 per week. Local, 
po and international 
oar Conatact S.E.P 
1-800-342-SHOW 


FEMALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS. 


$600-1500/PR WK 
Local, national and inter- 
national bookings. Conatact 

S.E.P. 617-595-8191 


FEMALE 


soe een DANCERS. 
1500 per week. Local, 
pret and international 
bookings. Conatact S.E.P 
1-800-342-SHOW 


ONE OPERATOR 


Wanted for Adult 
Talk Lines. Call 
Mornings 


577-8870 



































x WANTED 
Female 


Dancers & Models 
International 
Management 
Company Has 

Several Openings! 

© Excellent Income 

full or Part Time 

eNo Experience Necessary 


Locale Internationals National 
Escorts & Limos available 
for your protection! 
CALL NOW! 
1¢800°648°5074 


Mature Serious 
Inquiries On 
744- 





Mature female 
operators 








functions of the 
Ng exposed to our 


credit 





aiamaerdeunnesianaaa 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 
FYPNOSIS-at home. An in- 


expensive alternativ tailored 
to your needs. Meditation 
techniques avail. Call Robert 
Worster 569-4045 L.M. for 
return call. 


1-900-#’s 


Have own 1-900 


number for $75 per month. 
An caveptionel business 


opportunity. For details call 
1-900-USA-1200 Ext. 76 
$1.9Simin. 2-12 min. message 


SORT NRER SEH 
DAYCARE 


Infant toddler teacher re- 
quired must be office for 
children qualified 338-6721 


DATING 


ROMANCE is back in your 
area. Don't Sy — 
Call 717-848-1408 
PLATIME Datin 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 
For instant introductions 
call 1-900-820-3325 


Jewish Introductions Inter- 
national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050. 


FIND ALOVER 
Make person to person con- 
nections sooner and more 
effectively and enjoy your- 
self in the process. Your 
Publication ‘Affection’ will 
show you how to attract at- 
tention to yourself, how to 
use eye contact, under- 
standing body language and 
having good conversation 
Unconditional money back 
guarantee . Make it easy for 
yourself, send $20 today to: 
Harvard and Cambridge 
Group 140-A Harvard Av- 
enue Suite 325 Boston, MA 


SINGLE 
GIRLS IN 


MASSACHUSETTSIt 


1-900-820-3838 
$3.00/MIN. 
MUST BE 

18 YRS. 


sais 













Men Call @1¢976¢2211 
Women Call @1°976¢2233 
Women Place Ads No Fee 
617° 621¢ 1727 
Men .99/min Women .69/min 
Alternate Lifestyles 
1°976°7676 @ 99/min 


Man to Man 
1°976¢2626 @ .99/min 





GIRLS IN 


MASSACHUSETTSI 


1-900-820-3355 
$3.00/MIN. 


MUST BE 
18 YRS. 





THE COLLEGE 
CONNECTION 


Meet other college students 
in the Boston area 
1-976-1400 


only $.99/min 
HOME 
SERVICES 
CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 


COMPANY, INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 
COMMERICAL 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work, Contact Patrick at 
289-4701 Mm 


CONSTRUCTION 
“NUSA RESTORATIONS 


Indoor renovations home re- 
modeling: kitchens, bath- 
rooms, wallpaper, interior 
one. shades and blinds 

years experience 
i7- 286-5390 


naa cease 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


H A available 
for freelance assignments, 
also portfolio work. Reason- 
able rates. Call Ed 469-0305 


BOUDOIR/PORTRAIT 
VALENTINES SPECIAL $29 
Call 617-491-3371 


FREELANCE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
AMY LYNN 


Available for various assign- 
ments at affordable rates. 
For answers to your ques- 
tions call: 859-2856 between 
12-5, Saturday-Friday 


12 Men 2 Maxivan 
282-7195 
Zofia Moving 282-7195 
Beast of Burden 876-2028 


Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


BOB’S MOVING 


You? 


547- 1600. 
AND STORAGE 
HAUL ALL 


The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- 
sonal service. Office, og “4 
houses. No job too vate 
job too eal 322-1679 
MPDU & fully insured. 


ISAAC’S MOVING 
Lic & ins. Big and small jobs 
Local and long distance 
Call 617-254-0450 


Moving household goods in 
or out of Boston anytime 
exp. & ins. Fla also 783-5928 





BEST PRICE 
MOVING 





FEBRUARY I, 1991 






Movers, Inc. 


617- 
738-0044 






MOVING? 
Man-2 Men and 16° Van for Hire 
CHEAP & FRIENDLY 
Local & Long Distance 


a 
617-547-6530 





Marakesh Express 
moving & storage 

Since 1970 Lic & Ins Excel- 
lent selection of new and 
used cartons. You 


can trust us, thou- 


sands have. 
MDPU 21412 
661-0550 





V.V.V. MOVING 
Professional, Insured 
Experienced, Low rates 
Call 643-5723 


VIDEO 
SERVICES 
wig, VIQEQEDITING 


3/4". interformat editing. 
$35 per hr. Production, con- 
sultation, instruction & re- 

pair. Maverick Media. 
9201 
So. End. Loc 


WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 


AND DANCE. THE PI 
ALL THAT JAZZ. 
STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 


THE PLAY'S THE 
ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD 


SONG AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 


THING. 


Y'S THE THING. 
ALL THE WORLD'S A 
ND DANCE. 
THAT JAZZ. 


NS ee Vy oe 9 ee | 


WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 


STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 








iD DANCE. 






THE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL ‘THAT 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE P! 


THE THING. ALL THAT J 














ya \ te: 


WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
LAAY'S THE THING. 
Zz. ALL THE WORLD'S A 

Ainge THAT OLD SONG & 


















FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE IN BOSTON, 
CHECK THE BOSTON: PHOENIX ARTS SECTION 
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APARTMENTS 





BACK BAY, No Fee, Ken- 
more Sq, stunning mod 2 rm 
rden. $495. 


studio w/prvt 
pkg avi. 236- 





BACK BAY, small studio, 
jorgeous loctn, some furntr. 
575/mo. No Fee. Call any- 


time, 212-989-0568 





BACK BAY, No Fee, nr BU, 





cozy mod 1BR. $500. Pkg 
avi. 236-2062 
BEACON HILL, nr Mass 


General, clean 2BR. 
incl cntri ht/hw. 742-2883 





BOSTON, 3BR apt for rent, 


$850. Or for rmmts, $3! 
utils incl. (eves) 646-6135 





BOSTON, Park Plaza, 1BR, 
$650 inc ht/hw, beaut renov, 


nr T. 332-0427 965-2302 





BOSTON/BROOKLINE 
Riverway Hse, nr hosptis/T. 


lux condos w/Sauna, ex- 


ercise rm & rfdeck, 


Studios from $450 
1BR from $550 
2BR from $750 


No Fee. 547-0026, 739-6212 
BOSTON & DORCHESTER, 


hdwd firs, Indry in bidg, fully 


sprinklered, on T. 731-0165 


i ie 
BOSTON/ stan Great 
or 


1BR. Lrg enough 2. Avi 
3/1 $750 ht/hw. No fee. No 
sec dep. Kim/ Joel 536-7763 


SUNNY 1BR APT 


Nr hosptls, , 
Med. Prvt deck w/sliding 
lass dr, w/d, off-st pkg 
600 incl ht/hw. 427-1897 


SOUTH ST LOFT 
BOSTON, live-in loft spc 








Fee negotiable. 
(d) 570-4454, (e) 423-1375 


BOSTON, Museum area, No 
Fee. nr T, studios from 
$375"!' Htd. RE, 776-9053 





BOSTON, North End, 
studio/1BR from $450 
2BR/lofts from $700 
No Fee 723-4642 


BOSTON, quiet 2BR, only 1 


w/w. pkg. Avi 3/1. No Fee. 
$575/mo+utils. 569-9593 


BOSTON, SE, Mass Av, xtra 


3 


3 





The City has to offer! 1 


1 Bad From $575 
2 Bad From $750 
3 Bed From S395 


BOSTON 
CENTRAL 
REALTY 


- 424-1600 





BOSTON, sunny mod studio 
in So. End brwnstone. Avi 
3/1. Hdwd firs, seprt kitch w/ 
dw. 1 block to T. In bidg 
w/indry & rfdeck. No Fee. 
$660/mo. 536-5840 


BRIGHTON, no fee, 1/2mo 
free! Htd mod studios. $500, 
1BR $575, 2BRs $750. 3BR 
$1000. Some w/pkg. ac & 
patio -_ pe incl BU 





BRIGHTON, Clean 1'/2BR, 
$575; 2BR, $600: 3BR. $700. 
No Fee. RE, 783-1743 


BRIGHTON, renov 1BR., 
pool. d/d. pkg, green line 
$800+, negot. 232-2605 


BROOKLINE, 3BR duplex, 2 
ba. nr C & DT & park. pkg 
incl. $1600. 899-8986 











BROOKLINE, Coolidge Cnr. 
nice 5BR, for family/rmmts. 
$1250. 247-1883, 738-9325 





BROOKLINE, NO FEE! 
COOLIDGE CORNER; 
Fabulous 1BR on Quiet St 
Off Harvard St; Nr T and 
Everything. Wall to wall, 
dw/d, mod kit/bath, Indry in 
bidng, Great for couples! 
$690 prkg avi. Call Patey RE 
277-4 


wrkg frpic, w/d, of pkg, 
bsmnt $900 492-3485 


CAMBRIDGE, Inman Sq, 
lovely 1 & 2BR w/huge yard 
from $525-600; Porter Sq, 
attractive bsmnt studio, 
$500, all utils. 





spac dup, 00. enc crtyrd, 
d/d. w/d. 1 sq ft. Beaut 
period detail $975 241-5171 


LSEA 











CHELSEA/Pratville, 2BR, 
w/d, fridge, ht/hw. $750. (d) 
229-2804, (e) 889-1667 


DEDHAM, 2B6R, hdwd firs, 
1st fir, irg kitch, quiet area 
$750+utils. 461-1349 


DORCHESTER, 1 & 2BR 
apts in Vict home. $550 & 
$650. ht incl. 265-1256 


DORCHESTER, 5 spacs 
rms, 1st fir of grand home 
Ashmont, safe & quiet 
frpics, new paint & appincs, 
w/d. hdwd firs, bays, French 
doors, porches. No pets 
incl. $975/mo 
825-1912, 482-2082 


DORCHESTER, 6 rms, 
$580+gas ht. Field's Cnr, 
brick w/porch, mod K & B, 
pkg. pets OK. Nr T. 876-5932 


DORCHESTER, 7 spacs 
rms w/prvt garden, 5 min to 
red line, quiet safe st, good 
pets OK. $750+. 265-4637 


DORCHESTER, clean safe 
2BR. newly renovtd, hdwd 
firs. $650+. 695-8054 


DORCHESTER, nr Shawmt 
T. 1BR apt in beaut Vict in 
nice nbrhd. Must like dogs, 











w 














5 MIN TO SO. END 
DORCHESTER, tree-lined 
pleasant street, near T, 3 & 
4BRs in Vict homes, 1 mo 
rent free. $600+ utils. Avi 
now. Mark, 265-4810 lv msg 


EAST BOSTON, at Marina, 
2500 sf, ist fir spc, hi 
pe yd mod kitch & ba, pkg. 
$1000/mo. 569-5212 

















JAMAICA PLAIN, 1BR apt, 
spacs & very clean, nr Forest 
Hills T. Only $575. 849-1090 


JAMAICA PLAIN, spacs 
3BR, hdwd firs, e-i-kit, pkg, 
quiet, nr T. $750. 524-6985 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Irg 1BR, 
w/w crpt, walk-in closet, off- 
st pkg, on busline, nr T 
$575/mo. 522-0644 











. Shrd yard, w/d. 
$700+/mo. 522-8728 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Irg 5 rm 
2BR. mod K & B, porch, 
ard. Studts, pet OK. Nr T 
$680+9as ht. 876-5932 


LYNN, walk to beach from 








firs. pkg, w/d hkup. Nr Com- 
0+. 596-2945 


ROSLINDALE-5 1/2 rm apt, 
BR. nr bus & commtr rail, 
no pets, $700+ ut, 327-2447 


SHARON Near Great 
Woods. 3BR contemporary 


ad 


TV. prvt ba, phone, from 
house on 2+ landscaped, A 
wooded acres. Dramatic, $150+tax/wk. Nr BackBay T 
modern space. LR Chandler Inn 482-3450 
w/cathedral ceiling, fire- 


place. hardwood firs, 2 Vz 
den, semi-finished 
basement, deck, garage w/ 
opener, fully applianced. 
now. $1,400/month. 


B. Eat-in kit, new hdwd firs. 
dw. Indry, fridge, porch & 
yard. Safe area, great loctn 
Avi now. $1075+. 776-2703, 
322-9616, 536-6048 


SOMERVILLE, Irg 6 rm apt. 
20 min walk to Harvd Sq 








Sq, 1. 2 &3BR from $575. 
Hdwd firs, w/w, eat-in kit, Irg 
ard, sunny 


io Fee 547-0026 





SOMERVILLE, W, mod 2BR 
apt nr Porter Sq, Camb. 
$785. Off-st pkg, disp, a.c., 
Irg rms. Avi 3/91. 623-6063 


SOUTH BOSTON, loft, 2200 
sq ft, residnti, prvt deck, ko. 
all utils, $1100. 268-018: 


SOUTH BOSTON-Irg artist 
stdo + 3 rm apt, city view, 
heated, $850, 268-4700 re 














beautiful! 
ill, 288-6434, 265-4242 


STOUGHTON, nr everythn 
avi Feb, handyman’s special, 
3BR & 2BR. 899-4139 


WALTHAM, 3BR, 2nd fir of 
2-fam, nice nbrhd. $1100/ 
mo. Good for 3. 894-8571 














line. $70/wk 643-8637 





BACK BAY, nr T, $325- 
$375+ dep, utils incl. Prvt en- 


trnce. Int'l Youth Hostel 
262-8861 betwn 9-5p 


BELMONT-F w/ba, 





489-3057 





BOSTON, Irg sunny priv rm 
in towmhse, dwntwn, avi to 
student w/ renovation skills, 


partial rent exch, 482-4553 





BOSTON, rms avi w/color 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge Cnr, 
frnshd w/ba, in beaut apt, 


quiet loctn, kit & Indry priv 
Nsmkr. $400/mo. 566-2686 


BROOKLINE-Lking for 
Prof/student to shr apt. Cis 
to C/D Ins. For more info call 


739-1177 


N Lrg rm in single 
home. All utils incl. Near bus 


w/d, 


“9 1BR, deck, $625. 2BR 
$600. 3BR $775. New paint. 


sk ag | Ae all utils incl, 
' all w/mod K & B. 731-0895 


$450; $375 w/cleaning duty 
, Bill, 288-6434, 265-4242 





CLASSIFIED LINE: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


qoreesifieds 


Classified Advertising Policies 
THE GUARANTEE 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
weeks in advance and we wil! keep running the same ad free as 
long as you call each week on Monday or by 6 p.m. Tuesday to 
renew the ad Missing a week voids the guarantee. To begin 
renewing your ad call 267-1234 during the week of the ad's 
second appearance. 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the 
error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by ihe advertiser of 
such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 
COPY REGULATIONS 

The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 
the rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the 
time sold by the Phoenix. 

Tne Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 

*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 

*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of 
its text or illustrations ' 

*To determine correct category placement 

All advertisements must be accompanied by « full name, address 
and telephone number. 

CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Adveriising space credit will be issued for ads 
cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED 
Advertisemerits: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted 
on a guaranteed advertisement 
M d the Arts... Wednesday, : 

usic and the Arts... , O p.m. 
Real Estate and Help Wanted...Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. 
Copy for all other Advertisements... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. 
Modeliig -. Medneiden, 12 noon 
Guorantee renewals... Tuesday 6 p.m. 
Changes and cancellations... Tue 4 p.m. 

OFFICE HOURS 

Mon, 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


FOR PERSONALS ADVERTISING 
SEE COUPON IN PERSONALS SECTION 
FOR ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISING 
SEE COUPON IN 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT SECTION 
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Mail to: 


$775 htd. 628-4741 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 


information 


PHOME #: 


NAME 


ADDRESS: 


-. SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 3 


SOMERVILLE conv to T, 


$65-85/wk. 2 month min 
666-4130 John 


‘ena 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


SKI CHEAP! 

Rent room in charming vil- 
lage Colonial across from 
General Store. 10 mins to 
Mt. Snow & Haystack; 20 
mins to Stratton. $200/mo 
for weekends inci heat, hot 
water & parking. Call Ron, 
(802) 297-2323 or (802) 
896-6678 leave message. 


SUBLETS 


ACK BAY/Fenway- 1 
1/2ba_ w/frpic, doorman, 
pool, rf dk, encisd garge, 
$1000+ut, no fee, dates flex, 
pref Feb 15 to Aug 31 Call 

247-0543 


BOSTON-Newbury st, effi- 
ciency unit, exc mngmnt, 
sunny side one st, sublet 
avi Jan 15-Aug 31 $575 incl 
ut, nsmkg/pets 236-1466 


BROOKLINE. 15H on Ouiet 


St off Harvard St; Nr T, 

stores, restaurants, super- 

markets. Spacious, sunny, 

Wall to wall, dw/d, mod 

kit/bath, Indry in bidng. Great 

for couples! $690/prkg avi! 
all 277-4 


CAMBRIDGE-F to shr Ir 

2BR apt nr Harv pkg avai 
$370 sublet thru 8/31 or rent 
longterm 491-130: 


CAMBRIDGE, fully frnshd 
2BR wi/irg deck, Irg kitch, 
frpic. w/d, dw, drvwy pkg, nr 
T. midway btwn Hrvd & MIT, 
Avi 2/1-6-1. $1200 negot. 
864-8177, 495-5173 


CAMBRIDGE, walk to 
Harvd, elegant frnshd 2BR, 
vg rm, din rm, wd firs, d/d, 
porch, yrd. $1000. Til Jun or 
Sep. Sander RE, 864-8772 


DAVIS SQUARE, 1F/1M sk 
1F March1-Aug 31, 1rm in 
beaut 3BR apt, hrdwd firs. 
Indry. dw, off-st pkg. cble tv, 
nr T. non-smkr, furn or not 
$373/mo David 776-7944 


SOMERVILLE, Teele Sq, 
M/F for 1BR in 3BR apt, 
$250. 2/1-4/1 or 5/1 
629-2157 


WATERTOWN sbiet 3/1, 
3BR apt. grge. bsmnt, frpi, 
bkprch, yd. 1 cat. on T 
$340+, sec. Sarah 923-0753 


EPL 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


therapy office, by day or 
hour. Charming suite. Bette, 
617-595-4903 


SOUTH END, 


Low rent, with heat. high 

ceilings, very very clean, 

400-650 sq ft. $200-$275/mo 
617-423-6237 








USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


To place an advertisment using AAastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or coll 267-1234 
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11.00 per line 15.00 per line $ Vans & Trucks 
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1.25 per word # of copitalized words @ $1.25 each= $_____-_—=iTiress and it's 
x _—s# of weeks = $ querant 
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HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


HA N Near reat 
Woods. 3BR contemporary 
house on 2+ landscaped, 


a 


ARLINGTON-E. Beaut 
bdrm , @,i.k., din rm, liv rm 
hd firs, 2 fir, study, 2 por, off- 
str pk. Grt nei. Nr T & rt 2 
$400 +, David, 641-9828 


ARLINGTON Hgts. 
wntd to shr 3BR w/2 prof M 


wooded acres. Dramatic. 1 DR ktch study 2 full baths 
modern space... LR w/ Ca- — vq deck prkg w/d dw stor 
thedral ceiling, fireplace, Lrg BR avi $450. 646-3219 


hardwood firs, 2 Vz baths, 


ARLINGTON M wanted to 


den, semi-finished base- 

ment, deck, ‘garage shr spac 1/2 hse w/2Ms 
w/opener, fully applianced. Pkg, nr T. Avi 1/1 $366+ 
Avail now. $1,400/month No pets/smkg 641-1954 


Pratt R.E. 828-2588 


eRe em RRR IT 
HOUSEMATES 


ALL N,1 sk M/F for 
Irg rm in hse nr B line and 
Hrvd bus w/d dish heat elec 
off st prkg, strg $420 incids 
all 782-3682 


ALLSTON 1M/F for Jan 1 
6BR 2BA hse NR T Bus, 
Boston food coop. $250+ util 
254-1928 


ALLSTON 2F 3M sk M/F for 
6BR hse Must be resp mp | 
easygoing, a no pets 1 
min wik to 787-7887 
782-8463, 254-5251 


ALLSTON-2M/F ktchn pk 
bkyd nr T+bus own rm mu- 
sic & arts interests. $200- 
$240. Lv msg, 787-3295 


ALLSTON, $350+utils, irg 
home, 10 min walk to Hvd 
Sq. off-st pkg, w/d, frpic, 
1V’aba, skg respons, mature 
indivdl. 782-01 


ALLSTON 3M 2F pref nsmkr 
for Irg 6BR indep hsehid. 
W/d. on street pkg, near 
Harv Sq. $295+ 787-6957 


ALLSTON 6BR. Hdwd fis, 2 
full bths, frpic. Off st pkg 
avail. No smk. Rent negoc 
562-0347 or 244-6006 


ALLSTON-female needed 
for sunny room in semi-loop 
hse $281 inc heat (no smkg 
or pets) 783-0293 


ALLSTON N. 5brm M/F coop 
w/ free pkg & yrd. Nr 
everythng. Join gregarious, 
thought-provoking. healthful 
gourmands from 20's--40's 
to groove in jzz/cis! harm- 
ony. $300 + $35, 782-4121 


ALLSTON-nr Harv 2M 
wrkng 1F grad std, quiet hse, 
cat. sk M/Fs, 25+: no smk 
fun, progress pol, books, 
cooking, $300+, 787-5295 


ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 
join frndly stable indept co- 
op w/ Ms & Fs 30+. 1 or 
2rms avi. Comfortable, neat, 
spac hse w/ grdn, yrd, prch 
Nr T. pond. No smk/pet 
646-6393 


ARLINGTON CNTR, 2F/1M 
sk Mrmte 24-35yrs, no pets, 
to shr Irg hse $287.50 Alex 
860-4621 day, 646-8856 


ARLINGTON -East, hsmts 
wtd for 3BR hse on quiet st 
w/garden, walk to T & stores 
$365+. Nsmkrs..643-7670 














reat 
p/porch/huge kitch, nr ten- 
nis crts, best loc in Ari, no 
smk, $375+ util 648-7907 


BELMONT-1F prof 
nsmkr sks same to shr 6 rm 
apt. quiet strt, w/d, pkg, T. 








BELMONT-3F seek 1 F/M to 
shr 8rm hse 3rd fi 4rent , nr 
bus/T 5min Hvd pkg avail 
now $400+, 489-5841 


BELMONT, spacious, frndly 
your hse, 2M 2F sk M/F on 
‘ prKg. $390inc!i all 

489-108 


aig Hina great loc on 
St Stephen st next Symp! 
hall T vane 2rms avail $320 
& $420 1024 Brian 


BRIGHTON 25+ F non- 
smoker to share 8rm house. 
w/d, d&d, . nr T, nice 
yard, $465+utils, 783-1382 


BRIGHTON 2 rmtes shr Irg 
3BR hse nr T. incls pkg. Rent 
34+ utils Top 2 firs. Avi 
ASAP Call 783-4229 














A 


BRIGHTON ctr-3 prof M 
skng 1M on rte 57, $265/mo, 
782-9618 call eves 


BRIGHTON Ctr sk clean 
prof. M/F shr hse. Quiet, 
safe neigh. Walk to shops + 
T: BU. BC, Hvd, 10min to 
Pike. 310+. 787-5454 


BRIGHTON F nonsmkr to 
share hse. Close to green 
line $330/mo Avi now 
494-1999 ext 140 


BRIGHTON M sks resp M/F 
prof/grad stdnt pref to shr 
spac 2BR apt. Nr T $375+ V2 
deposit & utils 782-3253 


BRIGHTON/Oak Sq-sk 
1M/F to shr w/3M/F, indp 
hsehid, nr T, pra, w/d, strge, 
$300+, 254-165 


PORCH & FIREPLACE 














782-7066 6-9 pm 






















































































The Boston Phoenix 
reserves the right to 
reject or edit any 
advertisement. 













GUARANTEED CATEGORIES 










REAL ESTATE 
Housemates 
Roommates 
Sublets 


MARKETPLACE 
Antiques & Flea Markets 
Appliances 
Bicycles 

Boats 

Clothing 
Computers 

Fuel & Firewood 
Furniture 

Lost & Found 
Musical Instruments 
Odds & Ends 

Pets 

Photography 
Records & Topes 
Skiing 
Stereo/Components 
Travel 
Video & TV 
Wanted 

Yard Soles 


See Classified Section headings 
for other categories. 


° = 
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TET 
HOUSEMATES 
CONTINUED 


BROOKLINE, 
Furnished room in good 
nghbrhd Nr BU, 3 T lines, 
schools, hospitals, stores, 
Separate entrance, phone, 
refrig. No cooking. Be quiet, 
clean, non-smkr, $95+ 
/week. 566-0967 Iv msg. 


BROOKLINE, 2 rms aval in 
Chestnt Hill home. Huge 
yrd. pkg, Nr T, stores. No 
smking, drgs, pets. 1rm in 
3BR apt 5incl all; 1 em in 
feminist hsehid $370 incl all 
232-4630 


BROOKLINE Beaut, bright. 
peaceful, treelined, nr T, Vict 
duplex, frpic, beaut furn, 
we're Spiritual, pleasant, 
natural foods, 2M 1F Irg rm, 
wik-in clsts $560+ utils am) 
Idry 3/1 738-0208, 738-065 


BROOKLINE, Cl Crn, sunny 
luxurious rms in beaut 11rm 
victorian condo, flex lease, 
pkg $475-$585, 734-4529 


BROOKLINE-pisnt rm_ in 
spac hse, avi 1/1, nr C &D 
Ine, bus to med area, w/d, nr 
movies. bookstores, lib, & 
exer facilities, $380+ 
739-4869 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE, 
amicable type wtd for "9 
semi-coop vegetarian hse 
garden, 23+ nonsmkg, no 
pets. $362+. 739-6211 


ee 
CAMBRIDGE-3F sk F/M 
25+. Share warmth, humor, 
left-fem pol, some meals in 
beautiful semi-co-op home. 
w/prch, sndk, w/d, pkg; nr T 
ape Sg $270+ 354-6740 
till 10 


NS 
CAMBRIDGE/Harv Sq 
sks 1M, resp, prof, non- 
smkng for Ig rm in 2BDRM in 
great house. $400 includes 
utils. Francoise, 876-7242 


CAMBRIDGE, In. Sq, great 
place * nicely frnshd, 
quiet st. Cheerful nut, de- 
signs a little, cooks a lot, 
prefer frndly indpt woman 
w/sense of humor 
$315+utils. 666-1313 


CAMBRIDGE Nonsmoker 
for 2BR apt in 2 family house 
near Fresh Pond $450+., 
868-6823 


497-1223 PS We have kids 
and pets 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Kendall 
Shr 7 rms. W/d. on st pkg. 
1st & last $330+ 876-2272 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Porter Sq 
Good neighbrhd. Shr warm 8 
rm hse. off st pkg, comfrtbi 
kit. LR OR $300+ 492-4717 


CAMBRIDGEPORT Shr Vict 


/d. 
rfdck $490 incl all 492-6180 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, 1F 30+ 
to shr w/1F. Spacious apt w/ 
ee. w/d, great nbrhd 

425+/mo. Eves & wkends 


apt. $550+ utils 576-0539 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville 
Prof M/F to share Irg sunny 
apt in Vict.hse nr Inman Sq 
Big rooms, cls to everything, 
$360 utils incl 876-2203 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM. seek 
roommate to share 4BR apt 
Walk to Harvard. $305 
661-0094 


CAMBRIDGE/Som-inman 
Sq. Indpnt, cozy. cats and 
smkrs, $292.50+, pkg, 4BR 
2ba. pce. 576-1960 


CAMBRIDGE/Som-Inman 
Sq. 1M 25+ for 2BR hse, 
$375+utils, way cool option. 
nr red line, Scott 623-8985 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville, 
new hsehid forming, shr 
food/chores. 492-484 


CAMBRIDGE-wntd 2 nsmkg 
prof/grad stdt M/F, 25+ to 


.$400+, avi 4/1, 242-8977 


CONCORD, 3M, 2F sk 1F to 
shr Irg frmhse, semi-veg, shr 


orr’ nosmkrs/ 
pets. 508- 500. 270. 


CONCORD sk 1M/F 25+ to 
shr Ig 2br Vict hse, many 

. grdn, pond, 
w/d, $400+ut 508-371-2807 


DEDHAM gprp living in the 


professionais 
singles/couples, age 30-60 
$350+ 617-326-5371 


DORCHESTER, Clean, resp 
25+ Irg beaut quiet vict re- 
spectful, frdiy. indep Nr T 
Must see! $375+ 825-5769 


DORCHESTER GWM has 


ing Pvt Rooms & shr new kit. 
bth, w/d $350 288-6168 


DORCHESTER shr Irg vict 
hse w/ 4 others 
Gay/straight, smokers & 
dogs. Seeking either M or F 
$350 incl all; w/d, deck, etc. 
Lots of pkg, conv to Mass 
ave and Xway. Avi now. Call 
Rob 282-8789 and 287-9830 


FLEX COMMITMENT 
JAMAICA PLAIN-ing/shrt 
trm nonsmkr M/F 2 shar rly 
nice hm w 8 pl pets + 
gardens $400 524- 


HYDE PARK, to shr a 2BR 
hse, frnt & back yrd, drv 
quiet residential area, nr T, 
plenty of room. No smk. Avi 
now $500. Call 364-4347 


JAMAICA PLAIN 6BR gas, 
ht. LR, DR, kit, wood stove, 
w/d, porches, conv to T 
$1400 for all or $275/rm/mo 
524-8885 


JAMAICA PLAIN 

3, sks 1F to shr btfi, 
frnshd 2BR apt nr T and 39 
bus. hdwd firs, sunny 
$333+ut, 524-9268 


JAMAICA PLAIN/Ros! 2F sk 

1F nsmkr 25+ house near T 

& Arb, spacious, safe, quiet, 

hdwd firs, back prch, great 
arden, no pets 267+ 1/1 
27-5269 


JAMAICA PLAIN, indep 
ane eg orart Irg hse, polit 

A my A /mo+. 
hi 5 12-5 522-7909. 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 2M 1F sk 
M/F 4 ae hse w/yard & 
prkg nr T. We smoke. $290+ 
util. Avi Now 522-7054. 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2 adjoinin 
BR's $450 in 4BR apt, wip 
mature c nial grad stu- 
dents(F). nr T. 983-0447 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2BR_ in 
5BR. hse for rent, w/d, frpl, 
rE and more, nr pond and 
350+ut, asap, 524-8883 


LEXINGTON 26+ neat, resp. 
indep. 1 rm $350+, 1.5 rms 
$450+. 1 small rm $175+ 
Bus to T. 861-8737 


LEXINGTON 2M neat nsmkg 
prf M/F for beaut 3BR hse 
on Rt 2/128 T; irg kit & Ivg 


rm. dw, w/d, no pets 
$467+ 861- At th ot 


863-0041, Barbara 860-1798 


LEXINGTON-beautiful mod 
hse w/sunny open spaces. 
Irg yd. wood stove, w/d, no 
pets. nsmkr, $325+. 
862-5729 or 861-9355 eves 


LEXINGTON, prof F/grad 
stud to shr hse w/ deck w/ 


nsmkr. 1.5 bdrms, 

hse cinng, $450+ aei ba?" 
LINCOLN, nr Walden pnd, 
20min to Camb, shr wrm but 


MALDEN- Medford line. 
Coop sks M/F, 24+. Lg hse. 
quiet st. nr Orange Line, w/d, 
gree: views. $225+., 
22-8040, no smk, cat ok. 


MEDFORD 3M sk 1M/F 27+ 
Avi 2/1. Quiet, supportive 
hse. Spacious, semi-veg 
coop. Nr T. pkg $250+ 
391-9366 


MEDFORD sk quiet mature 
non-smkng M/F to shr 
spacious elegant home on 
quiet back st w/4 others 
Incls priv study, $325+ 

utils, 396-09) 


MEDFORD/SOM/ARL apt nr 
Tufts. 2M 2F (ages 25-31) 1 
cat sk non-smk 1F or 1M 
23+. No more pets. Share 
food. chores. Interests: art, 
storytelling, music. sailing, 
computers. Moderate clut- 
ter. w/d. 15 min bus to 
Harvard, on-st pkg. Avi now 
$236 + util. 391-9602 


MEDWAY, rural 25mi Bos. 
M/F to shr 4br w/ 2F, 30's, 
have pets. garden $333+ 
253-3094 or 508-533-8168 


MELROSE: Hndsm frnshed 
rm in ige updated Vict home. 
Central air, w/d, cable, prkg, 
kit priv. Conv to T. No smoke 
Male. $395 inc utis 665-6082 


MILTON- 1F 1M seek prof 
M/F 25+ to share Irg beaut- 
iful 3BR house. Hdwd firs. 
frpic, garden, near T, $350+ 
avail immed. 696-5658. 


MILTON-nr T, nice nrbhd, 
room w/hdwd firs, sng! fam 
hse. w/d, dw/d, fp, storage. 
pkg. grdn sp, prof/grad pref. 
neat. $380 incl ut, 696-0719 


MILTON-resp nonsmoker 
for ige 2BR apt hdwd firs, 
$475 inc util avail 3/1, 
698-3744 


MUST SEE! 
QUINCY, -resp F nonsmkr, 
seeks same to shr half of fab 
house on ocean. Completely 
furn, firpic, w/d, d/d, base- 
ment, yard & deck. Small BR, 
hse makes up for it. 
$425/htd,+Vzelec. 472-1476 


NATICK GWM seeks resp 
rmte to shr 2BR 1bth, kit, LR. 
1/2 mile from train. $395 
incls utils. Off st pkg, nicely 
landscaped suburb. 1/2 mile 
from town. (617) 266-5884 


NEEDHAM- 2M 1F sk 1M/F 
29+ to shr Irg comfortbl 
home. Spacious, great loc, 
no smoke. $270+ utils 

Call eves 444-1322 


NEWTON, 1M, 1cat sk 1M to 
shr 2brm hse, pkg, frpic, 
w/d, wik to T, $525incl utils 
ASAP, 332-3471 


NEWTON-1M/F for estab, 
frndly. polit prog coop in Ig 
btfl nse nr T, pond woods Lg 
rm/frpic $375+ no 
pets/smkg 566-3697 


NEWTON CENTER-2 rm in 

lovely spac Vict hme, 5 min fr 

T, view of lake, W/D, beaut 

nghrd, 25+, nant, $375+, 
965-669 


NEWTON Cnr-1M + 1F sks 1 
asap, 1 for Feb 1, 
$365+/neg, pkg, dw/d, nr 
pike and bus, 969-8113 


NEWTON CORNER, 4F 3M, 
2cats sk 1M/F 25+ to shr Ig, 
Vict hse nr T w/ wash, frpic, 
piano, avi 2/1. We are 30-44, 
frndly, indep, prof. No more 
pets, no tobacco. $412 incl 
utls. 332-3549 6-10pm 
wkdys, 12-6wknds lv msg. 


NEWTON CORNER 
Housemate needed for 
roomie house. Creative 
people welcome $310/mo 

527-6275 


NEWTON Corner, M/F to shr 
quiet hse w/1M, 1F. Lrg BR 
w/shower, avi immed. Pkg, 
frpic, w/d, on bus rt. $415. 
527-6583, 244-5220 


NEWTON Ctr, 2F skg 1 25+ 
to shr 3¥2BR, yard, pg. nr T. 
No smkg/pets 325 
969-1525 


NEWTON, 1M sks F/M 25+ 
Quiet, resp, ez going non- 
smkr for frndly indep ig 
sunny 7rm hse, oak firs, Mod 
bthrm, porch, pkg, Nr T, Pike 
$399 +util Scott 969-1969 


NEWTON W. 2M/1F sk M/F 
to shr apt in beaut Vict hse. 
W/d, hdwd fis, yard, pkng, 
T/Pike $350+ 332-7 


NEWTON West, 2 congenial 
F sk M/F for cozy hse. Lrg 
rm, garage, frpic, hdwd firs, 
storage, walk to T & stores. 
Have cat, no more pets 
please. $380+. 969-6624 


NEWTON W. F rmt to shr 
beaut Colnial hse, he = 
incld $400 Nr Rt 128, 16, 3 
Pike 965-2796 / 
508-470-5887 


NEWTON W.., sk yg prof M/F 

p~ ezgoing, frndly, Indp 
ac cptn 9 prkng Nosmk 

Nopets, $325+ut 527-2382 


NORFOLK 13 acre horse 
ranch. 2 rms avi. Indoor 
pool, jacuzzi, frpic, 2 kits 
2mi to S Sta train $500+ 
(508) 520-6590 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE-beaut 

3BR nr T 2F 27+ sk same 

6R hdwd firs, porch, a 

bsmt, ren. nsmkg, $350+ 
876-385 


NORTH SHORE-FREE- 
RENT! GWM rmmte wntd 
North Shore area, 40 yr old 
attr prof sks 18-24 GWM, 
college stdnt to live in, ight 
hskpng. ydwrk, shopping etc 
. dyed of rent, priv ba, priv 

-grnd swmmg pool, 
eal (508) 535- 8087 at aft 5 pm 
or Ive no 


QUINCY W. M/F to shr nice 
2BR hse w/ prof GM 31. Be 
clean, easygoing & resp. Lrg 
yard. cls to T, xway & Blue 
Hills. W/d $425+ 773-9058 
8-10PM or ive mssg 


RACIOUS C 
ROSLINDALE 3M 2 ate. 
ous. flexible 30-61 seek 6th. 
Friendship, popcorn, woods- 


$299 incl utils. Call 327-3647 


ROSLINDALE M+ 

dog sk resp F/M 24+ toshr8 
rm hse nr Arb bus/T prk w/d 
more $375/mo 469-2207 


ROS / W ROXBURY 
ROSLINDALE-resp, mature 


327-9366 


SALEM NH- Methuen. Prof 
GM to shr 4BR/2BTH. Furn, 
big yrd. 30 mins to Boston. 
$350. eves (603) 898-6017. 


SOMERVILLE, 1brm in 2br, 


sunny. on st pkg, on 2bus 
lines $425, 495-8140 


SOMERVILLE- 1 M/F for 2 
v2BR. 11/1, 5 biks Inman Sq, 
$350+ util & sec dep. Sunny, 


SOMERVILLE, 2BR apt, big 
enough for 3. nr 
Davis/Porter, off st pkg, avi 
imm, $700+, 666-0907 


SOMERVILLE-2 M sk M/F 
for spac hse nr Porter/Davis 
& bus. pkng, nsmkg, $325+ 
avi immed 628-267 


SOMERVILLE-2M, 2F., 1 cat. 

veg semi-co-op, nsmkg. 

24+, $285+UT. 628-5585 or 
623-6918 


COLLEGE STDTS 
SOMERVILLE-2 rms avi in 
1st fir of hse, strt pkg. nr bus 
to Tufts, Hvd, MIT, and 
negot $300+, 623-2486 


SOMERVILLE Belknap St. 
Snny quiet. Washer, 
backporch, LR. 3M & cat sk 
resp/prof M/F 625-3844 


SOMERVILLE, F 33 sks F 
26+ to shr homey 2BR nr 
avis T, Tufts, porches, 
ard, storage, wash/dry,. 
350+. call 496-6254 


big 3BR w/2M. W/D, dw, big 
closet, $350+, 623-1628 
Justin 864-4700 ext 283 


SOMERVILLE Wtd M/F for 2 
rms $310/ $270+ in 4BR 
house. Wsch mch, st. pkg. 


for Irg hse w/all amenities, nr 
128/93, $375 incl 
245-3212 


WAKEFIELD Lap of luxury, 
mini-farm, co-op people, 
woods & lake, prvt bath, 
G/L welcome $450 David 
246-1905 


WALTHAM 25+ nosmok shr 


$475/mo call 891-1183 


—— 
WALTHAM/Lxngtn, prof cpl 


sk 2hsmts, Irg rms, $ ra. 
2ivems, 2frpics, $40 


WALTHAM-M/F for 3bdrm 
hs. W/d w/w. Nr T, Brandeis, 
stores. Rent $340 inc ht 
hw. Call 899-7375 Mark 


WALTHAM, nr T M/F for 
3BR avi imm, Pra, SP ace, qt 
area, os utils David 
; 893-1032 


WALTHAMN-reliable F wntd 
for ight hsekpng and ckng in 
‘exchng for free rm and 
board, 647-5701 


BEST SPACE IN TOWN, 
WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
frndly, respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch, Ig ye. 
much storge, w/d, nr T, 
no smk/pt, $350+ + §38-0075 


WATERTOWN 2M 1F seek 
M/F 28+ to share spac, 
frndly, indep Vict hse. 2 bths, 
frpic, quiet resident! street nr 
Pike, woods, T, park, tennis, 
pkg. prch, w/d. No pets/cigs 
$395+ 924-5693 eves 


WATERTOWN 2 GWM prof 
sk rmte (M/F) for smil rm, 
spac apt. No car, smk, pet 

Nr Sq & T $175+ Avi now 
926-8569 


WATERTOWN-3M 1F sk 1F 
or 1cpl or mother w/child for 
BIG rm in Irg co-op hse, 5 
min frm Sq/buses, quiet 
home in safe area, 
commaierees. $500+, 
923-8655 


WATERTOWN- Coop sks 
1F/M shr 3-5 meals/wk pol 
progsv nosmk semi-veg nr T 
2F 2M 24-38+ cat 923-9437. 


WATERTOWN, Irg rm_ in 
friendly Vict hse. Shr w/2M. 
1F. Off-st oa w/d, frpic. 
$454. 926-1 


WATERTOWN-mostly co-op 

hse sks M/F 30s. Sunny, 

friendly. considerate 2 fam 

w/2F 1M nr shops on a 

line. Pro-choice, me ty 

pkg. avi pads 50 
924-807 


WATERTOWN-nr Prof F 
duplex, w/d, prking 
$375+ 876-2272 


WATERTOWN-M/F 25+ shr 


harles. W/D, pkg, $325+ 
nsmk/no pets 926-6901 


WATERTOWN sk F to shr 
4BR hse on quiet st w/2prot 
M. Sunny BR, ~~ we, 1 V2 
bths. w/d, pkg, d kit, 
dr. nr T, $450+ 926- one 


LONELY? ARTISTIC? 
WENDELL Need family? Us 
too. M 43 painter/ sculptor/ 
blacksmith & F 49 writer 
seek to build closeknit fam 


617-522-3774 lv msg or write 
Box 297 Wendell MA 01379 


WESTON-2M 1F sk 25+ prot 
F for irg hse, w/d, dw/d. 
frpic. 2 1/2 ba, nr pike 128 rte 
30. nsmkrs, Mar 1, $375+. 
899-6811, 894-9162 


WEYMOUTH nr Rt 3 & 18 on 
pond. 4BR, 8rm, 2bth, qt 
nonsmkr, $300+ or $110C 
take over 734-7928 


WINTHROP, skg M/F to shr 
huge apt on beach, hdwo 
firs. mod kit, pkg. strge, mins 
to T & bus. avi 2/1/91 
$267/mo+ utils + sec 
nsmkg, 846-1691 


SRA 
ROOMMATES 


ALLSTON- 1M/1 + sk 

mature, dependable nsmkr 

w/sense of humor to shr 

sunny 3BR. Hdwd firs, EIK. 

porches, pets ok. $250+, 

5 min walk to Cidge Crnr. 
7 060 


ALLSTON $262/mo 6BR 
house. Quiet st, nr Star Mar- 
ket, T, 57 70 66. Wik to Harv, 
Idry in bdig. 787-8980 


ALLSTON. 2M (classical mu- 


+, for rm in 3 br apt. Nr T, 
Har sq, non-smk only. $287 
+ util. 782-8615. 


apt. Clean, sunn 
incl ht avi 2/1. 2 2-5793 


ALLSTON/Brighton GWM sk 
M/F prof/Grad own rm priv 
entr Irg hse Nonsmkr Nr T 
Cable. $300 787-8939 


ALLSTON/Brkin, nr BU, nd 
easy-going, openmnded, 
dog-lvng, respnbI rmmte, 
smoke ok, qt, mod condo. 
$395 +phone, 787-5326. 


ALLSTON/ Brookline. Avi 
now tig BR in spac 4BR 
apt. $350 ht/hw inci. No fee, 

; SOR 7, 


w/3 women & 1 cat near T, 
Clean and sunny 
$300/mo+utils 782-1671 


ALLSTON N. 2GWM sk rmte 
for Irg 3BR apt in 2fam hse. 
W/d, piano, 2 LRs, rg i. 
pkg $365 incl ht 254-19 


ALLSTON Near Camb. Seek 


327-2783 


ALLSTON-nice clean rm nr 
Harv stdm incl heat $275 
call, 876-6508, 876-5742 
after 5pm 


ALLSTON-rmmte needed 


uiet res area, 
$350+ut, 783-1436 


ALLSTON-rmmte wntd to 
shr 3BR apt, avi 3/1, on 
line, low rent, big rm, Call 
782-3201 


ALLSTON Share 2BR, furn 
$325.00 inc! utils, pkg, near 
T. quiet. respsble. Feb 1 !! 
Andy 782-4872 


ALLSTON, while they last 
spacious bedrms available 
in Irg Sbr Vict 2 fam hse easy 
going co-ed hsehid drive- 
way. porches smoking ok 

5/mo 562-0052 or 
783-5565 


ARLINGTOM, 1 M/F to shr 

2BR/4rm apt w/ Joung M 

prof prkg mod k/b dw w/w nr 

T $350 incids all a must see 
9956 oe 


. BACK BAY 1 


ARLINGTON-1F sking 1 F 
for 2 br, 1st fir apt. w/d, w/w, 
e-i-k. 2 cats enuff! $425 pis 
uit. 646-2511 


ARLINGTON-2 sunny BR 
avail 1 1/2 baig 7 rmhs, w/d, 
pkg. no iy V nice, prof F 
B5e $350+ 646-3128 


ARLINGTON/Cam-F wntd to 


ARLINGTON Ctr-F, 36, sks 
resp, self-aware, self-loving, 
nsmkg F, 25+, to shr oe 
circa 1912 Spanish- ¥ ~ 
twnhse on swimmabie 
pond, wrkng $500: hdwd firs, 
no ages 500+ut, Call 


ARLINGTON a M, 40, 
sks F or M to shr kitch and 
ba; seprte BR and lv rm, 
$300+ut, 641-4921 


ARLINGTON Ctr, nr T, M/F 
to shr 4BR apt in 2-fam hse, 
pkg. drvwy. + utils. 
Dave M., 641-4029 


ARLINGTON/East Arl-2 F sk 
same to shr huge Vict home. 
Grt loc, shops, T etc. 

Creative/iIndp hsehid, 

$400/mo 646-6127 


ARLINGTON E. Shr sunny 
2BR w/ M 33. Hdwd firs, 
ard, pkng. walk to Red line. 
375+ utils 643-1511 


ARLINGTON, F,1 cat sks 


fam hse. Hrdwd firs, pkg, 
w/d, yrd, Nr T/Rte 2. $4257 
avi if 648-7957 


eS 
ARLINGTON-F sks M/F to 
shr sunny home, nsmkg, 
semi-veg, pkg, w/d, walk to 
bus, more than 1 rm avi ideal 
for art studio or healin 
work, option for 1 or 
rmmtes, $575+($350 for 1 
rm) 646-5311 


ARLINGTON-Indep, non- 


sooner. Call 641-1508 


ARLINGTON Large sunny 

3BR apt near Spy Pond w/ 

off street pkg 33 $333 Andy 
646-7259 


ARLINGTON/LEXINGTON 
— 2M sk 1M/F nonsmokr for 
spac 3-BR duplex. Pets OK, 
nr T, meadow, shops. W, 
jy oh ” tomes living. $333+ 
861-9 


ARLINGTON, skg prof 
25-30 to shr Irg sunny 4br, 2fi 
apt. res area, btw 2bus Ins, 
pkg $270+ by 3/1, 641-4280 


2 MIN TO COPLEY 


¥ : . Indry, 
rfdck, pkg avi $650 267-4748 


BACK BAY Marlboro St. Shr 


t, Incl ht/hw 
all 266-1340 


BACKBAY- rm avail w/firpic 
& bth for non-smk F in twn 
apt. w/d. d/w, $460. avail 
3/1. Robin at 482-1869 


BACK BAY Shr 2BR New- 


Carl 266-2492 
BACK BAY Shr 2BR duplex 


now. $500 Nick 262-5010 


ATTN: GRAD STUDENT 
BEACON HILL, F seeks F to 
share 2BR apt, mins from all 
T lines & comm rail, 10mins 
to MIT & Harvard, prof/grad 
student w/sense of humor & 
interest in music pref, $400, 
227-1228 


BEACON HILL-F/25 smkr 
sks other to share apt. Great 
loc. nr Charles T. $280 inc 
heat, 1st. last, 1/2’ 248-0314 


BEACON HILL. M/F to shr 
2br. frpic, w/d, dw, hdwd firs, 
a/c. $525/mo, 227-4556 


BEACON HiILL-quiet prof M 
skng same M/F 25-30 to shr 

sunny 2BR apt, w/d $500 inc! 
ht/hw, 723-7849 


BEACON HiLL-resp M/F to 
shr sunny 2bdrm apt hwd fi, 
frpil. dshwsh, close to T, 
$525/mo incl gh avi 1/91, 
Call Kevin 742-3707 


BELMONT, 1M grad stud 


. Irg 
Michael 484-4137. 


BELMONT, 2 prof Females 


soul w/tolerance & clarity of 
mind. $165+. 489-1250 


BELMONT-F, 34, sks F to 
shr 5 rm apt, frnshd except 


BELMONT, Ig apt 
Cushing Sq, Vabl to T, 15min 
to Hrvd Sq, wd fis, big 
kitchen, dw, fp, Ig Ir & dr, 

2 prchs, $366, 489-1581 


BELMONT Rmte wntd. Lrg 
snny apt. Exc loc, 8min Hvd 
Sq. 15min-Boston. Qt Res 
$350+ Dana/Alex 924-7945 


BOSTON, 1BR in 2BR apt 


Nr MFA, T: Quiet safe 
nalgeeernees, $390/mo 
. Street ‘yr w/d in 

bie ig, 734-489 


BOSTON 4M sk 1M/F for re- 


nov Sbr apt nr NU, itals. 


BOSTON-ASAP, nsmkr, M/F 
to shr 2BR/BATH, 1 bick 
from Beacon steps to T 
$550/mo+elec, 266-3291. 


BOSTON, Beacon Hill, skg 
3rd for 3brm, $450/mo, M 
nsmkr pref, no pets, 
742-0443. 


BOSTON Brkin Vill area. 
Mod 2BR apt, Pond view. 
Partly furn, nr T, hosps, 
etc. $450+ utils $900+ 
utils (neg)for apt. 848-5929 


BOSTON Brookline 

Med area. Charmin 9 2-3BR. 
Nr T, mod K&B $280/$400 
ntd. (508) 785-1395 


BOSTON-Fenway M/F 
rmmate needed Feb 1 or 
asap own rm in onebed split 
shr K+B $355 ht/hw incl Call 
eves 266-5074 


BOSTON, Fenway, 
$350/mo, shr kt & bth, close 
to public trans, shoppng, 
hosptis, schools. 424-7909. 


BOSTON Fenway. Female 


Mar 1. Call 536-3331 


BOSTON Fort Pt. Shr live-in 
loft $440 per month plus key 
fee. Artist or non-artist. 
Justine 426-4294 


BOSTON, F rmt own room in 
3BR. $435/mo ht & hw incl. 
Pool, great loc, The Green- 
house. Call 267-5495 


WHAT MORE 
COULD YOU ASK 


FOR? 
BOSTON, F rmt wanted 1 irg 
BR avi in sunny, mod, 
Harbor Towers. Hi-rise apt, 
Nr Green & Blue T, Fenuil 
Hall. Doorman, elevator, 
laundry, pool, nonsmkr pref. 
$480 inci ht & hw. 720-2073 


BOSTON-F skng 1M/F for 
2BR apt nr Fenway, hdwd 
firs. w/loft, $362 incl ht/hw, 
Call Sarah, 859-2849 


PACE 

BOST! o eugP rmmtes or 
cpl sought for 2 rms, avi 2/1 
and 3/1, in warm sunny loft 
in S End, 3200 sq ft, irg open 
common area, ea rm $4 
incl ht/elc, call Jim 482-5207 
or Dave 542-2427 


BOSTON, GWM, 31 
respbl rmmte to shr 2brm, 
South End apt, frpic, bay 
wndw, w/w, dshwshr, $600+ 
utils, avi 2/1 424-1365. 


BOSTON-join Chris in this 

spac 7 rm 1500 sq ft apt next 

10° 7; es incl ut, 
561-3159 


BOSTON Med area, nr NE & 


VEGETARIAN } 
BOSTON nr Brigham Circle. 
F sks F for spacious apt. 
Must be vegetarian, 
nonsmkr, 25+ & must like 
cats. $250+ 445-6024 


BOSTON-nsmkr for sunn 
3BR pnthse on river, $31 
incl ht/hw, 267-6225 


BOSTON/Brigham Circle, 
prof for sunny mod newly re- 
nov 2BR. Vw of city, w/d, 
porch, yrd, 3mins to T. 
$375+utl 731-2205 


BOSTON, rmmts for rg 
3BRs. Hdwd firs, e-i-kit, nr 
$265-$275+utils. 277-4838 


BOSTON, shr irg apt, young 
adults, nr schools 

pag ed incl utils. 566-4090, 
527-039 


BOSTON, South End, prof 
GM to shr lux 2BR, great 
exposure, marble/oak firs, 
frpic. bay windows, expsd 
brick, white oak kitch, d/d. 
microwv, ay * $450/mo incl 
ht/hw/elect. Keith, 266-1168 


BOSTON Symphony St. Shr 
w/ 2M, snny 3BR. Cis to 
Nrtheastrn, Mass Pike & T. 
On st pkg $325 incis all. Dale 
266- 0D4 or 508-877-6747 


TREEHOUSE 
BOXBORO (Nr Acton) We 3 
built ideal country mansion 
for coop living. 12rms, 
8acres, pool to be. Boston 
commute doable. Need 2 
who value commnty. Shr 
food, no meat, no smoke. 
$295 + util. (508)635-9665 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE shr 
gorgeous 2BR, Irg LR & OR, 
eatin kitc, trck Its, wkn cist, 
conv to groc & T. Nosmk 
$400+ neg 277-4825 


BRIGHTON, M/F in lux dpix 
priv ba, in&outdr pool, 
sauna, coy w/d, baicony, 
on T, avi, $525+ht 
266-93. * b54.5408n 


BRIGHTON-2 prof F skng 1F 
25+ to shr 3BR apt on Ist fi 
of nice 2 fmi house $300+ ut! 
Call 787-3373 


BRIGHTON/BROOKLINE, 
2F sk 3rd to shr 3BR, 
$354/mo inci. ht & hw, 
nonsmkr/no pets, 566-5042 


BRIGHTON-btfl mod apt on 
T. 1 for 2BR shr, $475 incl 
ht/hw, amenties, ask for Lisa 
261-3641d 731-8376 eves 


ocRRiGHTON CONDO 

M, 29 & 35, sk similar to 
py rg '3br condo on Comm 
Ave, 11x13 carpetted bdrm, 
has own closet, 3windows. 
Lrg Ivrm w/ hdwd firs, kit w/ 
dw/ds, microwv; w/d in pan- 
try. Front & rear porches, 
tons of windows, cable TV, 
Soloflex, on the T. $395/mo 
incl ht/hw, no fee, taw 
Please call Rich at 731-0315 
Thanks! 


BRIGHTON Ctr, looking for 
quiet indept nonsmkg M/F to 
shr 2nd fir of hse, frnshd rm, 
w/d, quiet safe area. Nr bus 
Y. $335 incl all. 782-1690 


BRIGHTON-F 28 sks 25+ F 
for mod clean 2BR in BR ctr, 
$350+elec, w/d in big, avi 
1/1 or 1/15 Jeanne 787-2751 


BRIGHTON, F non-smkr to 

shr sunny Irg 2BR apt w/F & 

cat, w/d, porches, yrd, ae 

nr T & buses, fami 
horhd, $375+utile 
-9867 


BRIGHTON-GW\M, 33, quiet, 
resp (with cat) seeks similar 
to look for 2 bed in area for 
3/15 or 4/1, 782-6306, Leave 
message 


BRIGHTON-\g hse nr T kit, 
liv din 1.5 ba, Ig rms, avail 
smkrs_ cats, $300+util 
783-4377 


BRIGHTON Lrg BRs in man- 
sion. Pkg, Idry, nr T + 
Comm/Storage workshop 
artist space 254-5103 


BRIGHTON March 15/April 
1. 1M/F nded for 2BR $375+ 
Great apt, great loc, great 
cat. Call 254-5138 


DORCHESTER, 1 or 2 to shr 
3BR apt, hdwd firs, mod 
kitch and ba, 3fir, bay win- 
dows, 323-4100 


BRIGHTON, M/F to share 
large 3BR apt, $275/mo, 
heat & off st pkg included, 
avail now, call 323-4100 


BRIGHTON-M sks person to 
shr 2BR, w/d, furnshd, bus 
line, $300 incl ht, 783-2816 


M/F, $500/mo inci 
ht/hw, req 1st and last mo + 
$200 dep, Larry 277-4420h, 
923-4141w x32: 


BRIGHTON-nr BC and d 
lines sk M/F 24+ for Irg 4BR 
apt. porch, Ivrm, 5/mo 
incl ht/hw, 738-5856 


BRIGHTON Nr BC. Rmte 
wntd to shr beaut newly re- 
nov 3BR apt. Qt nghbdrhd. 
Lrg yrd, bckprch, w/d $340 
incld 964-64 


BRIGHTON- Nr BU/BC, 
modern 4BR condo, 2nd fir, 
ww, EIK, to shr. $350 per 
person, inc ht/hw. 275-1948. 


BRIGHTON nr res 2M & dog 

sk prof for Irg 3BR in 2fam 

hse, $400+ yard. pkg, 
232-7130 


BRIGHTON/Oak Sq. — Prof 


incl. Avail Feb. 
March 1). 783-9058 eve./iv 
mssg. 


BRIGHTON Off Comm Ave 
Avail immed. Extra large 
3BR. modern K&B $275+ 
utils. Call 731-0895 


BROOKLINE, 1-2 Irg bdrms 
in Irg hse, 4bths, studio, exc 
loc, F pref, kosher/veg, 
$450incl utils, 731-3721. 


BROOKLINE 


23+ prof to shr hse. $300 
w/pkg+utils. Avi 2/1 & 3/1. 
Nr T. No pets. 738-7104 


BROOKLINE-2BR, shr w/ 
Hawaii trnspint, fnshng 
dgree at BU. quiet nrbhd, 
w/d. nr T and bus, 28+ M/F. 
$385+ ut, Steve, 277-1229 


BROOKLINE/Boston nr BU 
M/F nsmkr to share spac 
sunny 3BR hdwd firs pkg 
$466 incl ut 353-0413 


BROOKLINE/Bos Sunny — 


wd in building, cable, eat in 
kitch. o/s parking $520 incl 
ht/hot h20 277-4989 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton M/F 
for 2.5 BR apt. Rent is $350 

per month including utilities. 
Gall 566-1922 evenings 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton, 2F 
sk 3rd $355/mo, ht/hw incl, 
Ig mod apt, Nr B.C.D, & bus. 
1st/last +sec 232-3137 


BROOKLINE Cidg Crn. 2F 
4 3rd (23-27) to shr Irg 
BR. LR, DR, 1.5 bths. Free 
pkg. Must be resp, indep 
$355+ 1st & last 731-3153 


ing service (0 731-0076 


BROOKLINE, Cidg Cnr mas- 
ter br w/ prvt bth in 3br hse 
w/d new kitch nosmok/pets 
$400/mo 738-5322 


Lrg room w/2 cists, alcove, 
bay wndws. Micro, d/d. $375 
incl ht/hw. Call Eliz 277-1296 


BROOKLINE Clev Circle. 


Avi immed. Call 739-5838 


BROOKLINE Clev Circle. F 
rmte to shr 3BR apt. Conv to 
T $433 (Negoc ) incis ht/hw 
Avi 2/15 or 3/1. 566-5884 


BROOKLINE Clg Crnr. 
Educator sks M/F prof/grad 
stdnt to shr 2BR 2bth. No 
smkg $375 incls ht/hw. Feb 
or Mar. Michael 277-9988 


BROOKLINE, Cidge Crnr, 
non smkr for beautfl sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T, 
$450-550+ util, avi now, pkg 
734-3610 


BROOKLINE/Coo!l Cnr-1F 
skng F for spac btfl 2BR, 
frpl, yard, w/d, phe incl, 
covnt to y avi oon 375+, 


a 
Cornr, Irg 3BR M/F needed 
asap near T must see clean 
& quiet. $410 mo 232-8917 


BROOKLINE/Cool Cnr-2F 
sk M/F for 1st flr irg 2 fam 
hse, cls to T, dw/d, den, Iv 
rm, $433+ut, 277-2467 


BROOKLINE, F rmmt wtd for 


smkg/pets. 566-3727 


BROOKLINE-F to shr charm- 
ing Irg 2BR $450 inci ht/hw, 
strge, prch, w/d, Irg cists nr 
T. pkg avi, 739-5564 


BROOKLINE-GF sks same 

to shr 3BR apt, nr mass 

trnst, off st pkg, $300+., 
734-111 


BROOKLINE-GM artist resp, 
non smk, 4 irg Bohemian apt 
$425 + sec pri bath ht inc Ric 
232-2594 


FEBRUARY 1, 1991 
BROOKLINE-mat fem for sm 


rm in ige 6rm apt heat & hot 
H20 inc 731- 


BROOKLINE Clidg Crn 
mature M/F 30+ for Ig, snny, 
clean 2BR apt on T, bus. Qt, 
nsmk. $450incl ht. 739-5409 


BROOKLINE-M-F to shr rms 
in hse nr Cool corn, 
Brookline Vill, T, w/d $362- 
$450 incl ht/hw 734-2496 


RITY, 


ATTRAC BROOKLINE 
APT 
BROOKLINE-Prof to share 


w/studio sp. Nr C In Wash 
Sq. $350+ elec. No smkrs. 
566-1252. 


BROOKLINE, reliable M, 27 


Ing 
734-1261, 738-9214. 


BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 


731-4717 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE-1 


util 277-8719 


BROOKLINE, vig Ir 

sunny apt nr T and 

1M/F for 2br safe quiet no 
smok/pets $350+, prkg avail 
734-1115 ive msg 


BROOKLINE-Wash Sq, F, 
sks, 2 mat nsmkg M/F to shr 
Irg 3BR nr T, w/d, $425- 
$450+ut, 1st and last, avi 
2/1. 734-0494, pkg avi 


BURLINGTON Prof M sks 


Se0ofne incl ht, 229-6512. 
Doug 


CAMBRIDGE, 1BR avail 2/1 
in 3BR apt, Eustis St, for 
non-smokin M/F, 
$360+utils, 876-9130 


CAMBRIDGE, 1F 1M sks 


CAMBRIDGE, 1M 25 sk 
1M or F rmate 21-30 for 2B! 
condo nr Hrvd Sq. con- 
e, oat pool. 
50/ 


CAMBRIDGE-2F/1m sk 1 
M/F newly ren twnhse, nr riv, 
w/d. d/d, 2 1/2 bths. deck, 
$460 util incid. 547-5651 


own BR, nsmkg, no 
pets. nr T, $350 incl ut, avi 
1/1, Maggi, 354-3792 


CAMBRIDGE 2M 2F sk 5th 
Irg 2 1/2 bath sunny hse all 
ammends nosmok frndly, 
inde.fun $280+ 547-1591 


CAMBRIDGE Cenral Sq. 3M 
seek 1 M/F. $275 inc heat. 


CAMBRIDGE $4665 inci utils. 
2BR, livingroom, study. 
prkg. So mach, nice 
area. 492-0127 Ive message 


CAMBRIDGE-4m sk 1M/F 
25+ for apt nr Cent Sq and T. 
cheap rent & util avail, now 
call 497-5220 


CAMBRIDGE Beaut bilevel 
condo with frpic, wood fis, 
mod kit, w/d, skylites & rfdck 
$575 incls utils 576-3340 


CAMBRIDGE Cen Sq-2BR in 
3BR apt. $395 and $340, off 
oes. a porch, Irg 


CAMBRIDGE Central Sq. 
1M 1F sk 2M/F nsmkrs to 
shr 4BR apt. 10 min to Cntri 
Sq T. $200+ Eves 876-9767 


CAMBRIDGE Cent Sq. Rm 
avi. Only $193+ Live w/6. 
Mature, frndly, mstly stnts. 
Kit, LR, w/d. 

876-5487 


CAMBRIDGE 
Huron near Tobin elem 
school. Great rm, an 
female. ideal for mom wi 
schooigirl. 492-5058 


30+ Small room, 
sunny, hdwd fis. Temp OK 
$200/mo 547-2268 


CAMBRIDGE-F to shr Ir 


longterm 491-1303 


HARVARD Sq. 
CAMENIOE ” Radcliffe. 


—— sunny BR plus soy M9 
rent controlled apt 
Sane hrd wd firs. $441 inte 


CAMBRIDGE-Har Sq, 

BR w/1/2ba avi in 3BR apt, 

30+ F wntd, $317 incl ht, 
491-1107 


CAMBRIDGE-Hr Sq. prof 
M/F, 25 pls shr Irg br 
w/2M. Clean,qute, no 
smk/drg. $425 pis. 661-7719 


CAMBRIDGE-Inman Sq shr 
2 bdrm rnt cntri apt w veg F 
24. Sunny 14 x 16 rm avail 
now $400+ 864-2468 





FEBRUARY 1, 1991 


rey 


CAMBRIDGE 

Square-1 ig BR in 2BR apt 

$350+utl parking incl Bruce 
66-8262 


CAMBRIDGE Lee St 

2BR apt with GM $450 incis 
$50 discount avail. 

Doug 497-9088 


CAMBRIDGE-mid Irg rm avi 
in btfl rnvtd Vict twnhse nr T, 
2ba, deck, w/d, dw/d. 
$500+ . 354-5861 


CAMBRIDGE-mod apt to 
shr, BR w/priv ba, w/d in 
bsmnt. off st pk frpic 
w/balcny, $500+ 876-9772 


CAMBRIDGE M or F 28+ to 
share lovely 2BR apt with 
1F. Porch $415 incl utils 

No smk/pets 492-3384 


apt btw Hrv-cen sqs. Quiet, 
thoughtful, no-smk. $236 inc 
heat 661-8092 


in 4BR apt, 
$390/mo + ut, 864-4070 


w/d, dw, easy walk to T, 
schools, $300+, 547-1048 


CAMBRIDGEPORT Sk 
vegetarian to shr beaut 3 fir 
apt. BR + office, w/d $375+ 
Avi 2/1 Terri 547-6014 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, nr Cen- 
tral & Harvard Sq, Irg rm in 
4BR house, 3rd fir, $365 
incls utils, 354-8144 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, 

GM sks M/F to shr Irg 2brm 

apt nr T, wik to Harv, frpic, 

$450inci all, avi Mrch 1. no 
Call Paul 


Irm, semi-furn, 
1/5utils, access to phone, 
call 876-7041 aft Spm. 


CAMBRIDGE rmts wnted for 
4BR apt. Hdwd firs, deck, nr 
T. nr w/d, B.U. bridge. $300. 
868-7745 


CAMBRIDGE Shr newly re- 
nov 3BR apt on 77 bus rte w/ 
2 nonsmkrs. W/d, on st pkg. 
$300+ utils 661-0647 


HAVARD SQUARE 

CAMBRIDGE-skng rmmte 
for Irg sunny condo, nr Hvd 
Sq. hdwd firs, deck, new Kit, 
tk Ightng, 
6/1, mo+ut or long- 
term at $450/mo+ut, Call 
Mike (617) 547-9681 eves 
and wknds or (508) 256-6600 
x7587 wkdys daytme only 


CAMBRIDGE Somer. Prtr 
Sq. 1BR in 3BR apt. Hdwd 
fis. Irg eik, frnt & beck prch, 


bekyd. off os reat 


CHARLESTOWN, Monu- 
ment Sq. 1M/F to shr w/ 2F 
1M w/d 3baths nosmok $500 
inclds ht 242-3348 


MIT no smks/pets, w/d+st 
or av now $350+ 242-8580 


CHARLESTOWN Rte wntd 
to shr irg 3BR apt, 1.5 bths. 
LR, eik, w/d, d/d, dck, on st 
pkg. Cis to T $350+ Dan, 
Eva & Paige 241-5223 


hdwd, mostly furn. Nsmkr 
$400+ utils Call 242-2267 


CHELMSFORD-nsmkr, 2BR 
2ba, w/d, pool, tennis, a/c, 
$400/mo+ 1/2 ut, avi 5/1, 
own 2 cats, (508) 256-3776 


CHELSEA/Prattville, irg apt 
to shr w/ 2Fs, $320 utils incl, 
we smk & have pets, 
889-6788 


DEDHAM/Westwood, 


T. Indry, $360/mo+ 1/2utils, 
és 320-0963. 


DORCHESTER, 1br in 3br 

mod lux twnhse, F pref, free 

prkg & gym, ac, cble, w/d, 
s /mo, 265-2731 


DORCHESTER-2M 1F sks 
other to shr lovely 4BR 2fr 
Vict apt, $218/mo+, nr red 
line, hdwd firs, 282-9093 


DORCHESTER-2M 1F sks 
other to shr lovely 4BR 2fir 
Vict apt, $218/mo+, nr red 
line, hdwd firs, 282-9093 


DORCHESTER, a new 
townhse, Ashmont area, 


home. 2/1. Piano, 3min to T, 
w/d, pkg, $350+ utils, 
287-8171, 282-7078. 
DORCHESTER-Asmont Hill, 
nr T, btfi Irg Victorian sks 
rmmte, $350, 436-5076 


DORCHESTER, GM sks to 
shr Irg sunny 2br w/ neat 
respns nsmkr, 5min to T, 
$325 Dan 288-3908 


DORCHESTER M/F for co- 
op hsehid w/ frpic & sundk 
$295+ phone. Smk/pets OK 
288-9861 Nr T Fields Crnr 


DORCHESTER, newly re- 
nov, 2br, w/d, ocean view, 
near Fields Crnr T, $300+, M 
sks res M/F 25+, 
288-5968, 282-3543. 


porcHeeteneon the 


rediine/Shwmt stp, nice 
uiet nrbhd, skg 1 M/F 
rmmte that is neat, cin, and 
rsp to shr 3BR apt, w/d dw/d 
prchs $375+ut 445-0628 


DORCHESTER, nr UMass, 
irm w/ Ig wikin cist avi in top 
flr 3br apt, wshr, deck, avi 
imm, $375incl all utils, 
nsmkg studnt pref 265-3486 


DORCHESTER, prof nsmkr 
25+ to shr Irg, sunny Vict 
hse w/ 2, off-st pkg, w/d, yrd 
w/ patio, Neponset area, 
$300+ utils, 282-0509 


DORCHESTER, rmmt wtd to 
shr 3BR condo, Ronan Park, 
roofdeck, oceanview, new 
kitch, plent of pkg 
Jonathan, 536-2700 


DORCHESTER, Savin Hill 
newly renovated nr 
$85-110/wk 436-6677 


DORCHESTER/SAVIN HILL 
1M rmate seek 2 resp M 
non-smk to share 3BR apt 
pkg aval sunny yard near T 
aval 4/1 & 6/15 $233/mo call 
825-7422 


DORCHESTER Share apt nr 


utils. Call Bernard 282-6612 


DORCHESTER- Someone 
for a 2BR furnished heated 
apt. 5 min to Red line, 1 stop 
to UMass. No smoke. Rent 
$300, 825-0884 


GLOUCESTER 2br, 

Neck, yrd, pkg, overiks 
Smith Cove, eatin kit, Ig wik- 
in clst, dw, w/d, 1cat, $750 ht 
wtr, gas incl, 508-546-2414 


GLOUCESTER, 3br 


pkg. decks, 
508-546-2414 


HAVERILL, bi F skg nsmkg, 
respnsbi G/bi F 25+ for no 
sex, 2brm, qt, comftbie 
condo. Discretion a must. 
$395, .nr 495, 93 train 
508-521-1304 


HOLLISTON 3rd to shr re- 
modid frmhse apt, comftrbi, 
frndly apt, wd stove, sauna, 
15acres of Ind, $350/mo+, 
508-429-3128 


JAMAICA PLAIN-avi 3/1, Irg 
sunny in 4BR dplx, 2 cists, 
hdwd firs, dw, w/d, gr 
rmmtes. sfe strt. Frst Hills T, 
39 bus. M/F. no pets/nsmkg, 
$325 +, 524-3510 Joanne 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F rmte 
to shr 4BR hse. Very safe. 
wik to T, Pond. Prkg $300+ 
524-8221 No pets/smk 


JAMAICA PLAIN skng 2 
respons people for great 
4BR home nr J Pond, use 
of porch & yrd, nr T, 262+ 
utils, 522-1487 


JAMAICA PLAIN-lux 2 stry 
condo nr T. pond, univstys. 
tile. K&B, jaccuzzi, 
porches. pkg negot. Safe re- 
laxed. orug free, $375+, 
522-7626 


JAMAICA PLAIN Sk prof to 
shr "9 snny 5 room apt. Cis 
to T & stores $275/mo Avi 
irnmed. Call 522-3447 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2M_ skng 
1M/F nonsmkr/no drugs, nr 
T and pond, $267/mo+utils, 
Tony or Steve, 522-4072 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1 clean 
resp frndly F for 3BR. Sunny, 
2 porches, conv location, 
near T $300+ 522-7379 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 rmmtes 
to share Irg rr. 3BR apt. 
W/d. prchs, nr T. No smoke/ 
pets $287+ ASAP 965-5306 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Prof GM 
seeks same to share Ig 
sunny 2BR apt eat-in kitchen 
washer/dryer deck Hdwd 
firs steps to T lots of storage 
$375+. 524-4288 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, i 
semi-veg household. $ 
incl ht Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1F seeks 


Avail now. Nr T. 
dogs! 522-5157 


22-6101 or 522-5589 


JAMAICA PLAIN/ROS-1M-F 
for 2BR in quiet & safe area, 
nr T & Arbor, veg, nsmkr, 
$300+, Ken, 325-1136 


3BR, porch, yard, next to 
new condo, $275+, non- 
smkr 734-7928 983-9268 


JAMAICA PLAIN-1BR_ in 
spac 5BR, 2 min to T, $275+ 
shrd utils. avi immed, 
524-6412 eve 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F/M 36 & 
cat sk F for Irg rm in beaut 
sunny Vict condo nr T, off-st 
pkg. hdwd firs, dw, w/d, 
deck. $335+. 524-8653 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2MS seek 
quiet resp nonsmkng M 
2rms avail near T $275 incl 
heat Call Rick eves 522-2557 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F 34 w/ 

sks 30+ M/F for spac 
2BR renov apt in hse. 
Shrt/ing term peg 
doubtful, storage avi, $350+ 
utils 524-1417 


JAMAICA PLAIN Sngle_ F 
sks nsmkr F/M for irg 2BR 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 prof F 
30+ to shr 3BR. 1 bik from 
. $300 ht incl, avi 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F rmmte 
wnted for beaut 2brm apt, nr 
Orng In, $405, call 524-1159. 


JAMAICA PLAIN-rmmte Feb 
1, Irg hse on quiet rd, 5 min 
to T, shr w/3 GM, $280 per 
mo+ut, 522-1357 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2M/F to shr 
3BR on qt st, nr T. 25+ 
nonsmkr. Prgrsve. $235+ 
Avi now 524-5297 Iv mssg 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F sks 
3rd rmmte for 3BR hse nr T. 
Avi now. Call Rick 522-1135 
$330+ utils 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
1BR in 2BR apt. Nr Pond & 
T. E-i-k, porch $320+ 
Call 524-4732 eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN-M/F sk 
friendly open F/M 25-35 
Sunny, 3BR nr Stoneybrk T, 
yd, nsmkg, $266+, 522-7716 


JAMAICA PLAIN-25-35yr 
pro shr 2BR apt wdfls, light, 
cat, w/d, T-access, nr pond 
$375+utl/av 3/1 983-9319 


cae a BR M/F Good 
view/Indry ht/hw incl no 
smk/cats $360/mo 1st, last 
$300 sec 437-7391 


KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU, 1/2bIk to T, big Ivrm, 
hdwd fir grt view Indry ht/hw, 
$550 avi 3/1 262-7432 


LAKEVILLE Looking for neat 
professional M to rent 1BR 
in private country 10 room 
home. Use of all facilities. 
Call (508) 947-6946 - 


LEXINGTON, energetic F 35, 
sks person 25+ to make a 
home in Irg beaut hse, 


Indry + Irg studio space for 
‘ou. No smk/more pets, 
500+, 861-9710. 


LEXINGTON-rmmte to shr 
spac 3BR in 2 famly hse, w/2 
M prof, $325+ut, pr i 


LEXINGTON-Sks 1 F 25+ 
nsmkr prof to shr 3BR hse 
w/yard, W/D, deck and 
pking, NR rt 2 and 128, 
$400 + utils, 862-1578 


2 ———————————— 
LYNN, GWM 60 sks GWM 
rmmte, 2bdrm apt, $95/wk, 
nice area, call 599-5574 aft 
3pm. utils incl,resp person 


MEDFORD, M/F nonsmokr 
to shr sunny modern 2BR, 
pkg offstr, ey: baic, $337 +. 
Call Holly, 396-0460 


MEDFORD 2 Prof/grad shr 
4BR hse. Own room. Di , 
bus, grocery str, Tufts. $2 
ht/hw incl 393-0111 


MEDFORD-sect of bsmnt 
apt kit bath Please be coop 
trust respon outgo 21-33 
M/F sit will improv as time 
pass 1 gd ref 1st wk N/C 
$50-75wk 391-5285 


MEDFORD Sq. M/F to shr 
w/1F. Lrg kit, new bth, Irgrm, 
stor, off st pkg. Nr T/Tufts. 
$355 incl all 391-4191 


MEDICAL AREA-Looking for 
great value? 3BR 6 room 
new kitchen has w/d, dw, 2 
porchs, O-S pkg, views, 
$900 negot 3/1 731-2558 


MILTON, GM, Irg home, 
$350/mo, wik to T. off-st 
pkg. w/d, min to 128, 30min 
to dwntwn Bos by T, all utils 
incl, lv msg, 696-1984 


MILTON-rm + bd in return 
for 15-20hrs/wk childcare in 
eves + wked. Must Ike kids 
+ dog. On red line. 698-7988 
after 6:30 pm 


MISSION HILL-M wants 2nd 
person to shr ig sunny 3BR 
apt, back porch, w/d, near T, 
566-2857 


NAHANT 2 friendly resp F's 
30+ to share fantastic huge 
oceanview hse. $300 incid: 

ht & utils Avi 1/1 889-4855, 
598-0787 No smk/pets 


NEWTON W-1 M sk pro- 
fessional for 6rm ige, sunny 
2BR apt nr pike + route 28 + 
buses $350+ utils 527-7405 


NEWTON/WABAN-1 room 
availin ranch-style house. 
Near T, w/d, dw, backyrd, 
prkg $375 utils incl 527-6548 


NEWTON-Waltham Line 
snny* BR in Iv 


attic shr w/2 oe stdts $295 + 
923-1090 


NEWTON/Watertown-2 prof 
seek 3rd for 3BR twnhse nr 
sq, pike/T. $280-prkg, 1 1/2 
bth, w/d, Call! 923-9692 


NEWTON W. F to shr a nice 
Colonial hse. Nr Pike, 128, 
16 & 30. $330 inc! utils & pkg 
965-2796, 508-470-5887 


NEWTON W.-sk yg prof M/F 
resp, ezgoing, frndly, Iindp 
4BR ac cptng prkng Nosmk 
Nopets, $325+ut 527-2382 


NORTH END $325/mo. 
Small, nice, great view & lo- 
cation. Hdwd fis. Nsmkr. 
(508) 960-4950 wkdays 


NORTH END Nsmkg F 27 
seeks F 25+ for small 2BR 
apt. Semi-coop. No 
stdnts/pets $375+ 742-1120 


NORTH SHORE-pre-rent, 
GWM rmmte wntd North 
Shore area, 40 yr old attr 
prof sks 18-24 GWM, college 
stdnt to live in, ight hskpng, 
ydwrk, shopping etc in lieu of 
rent, priv ba, priv BR, in-grnd 
swmmg pool, Call (508) 
535-8087 aft 5 pm or ive msg 


YOUR WORLD ;« 
HEART SHAPED 


Throughout February Phoenix Classifieds is 
offering 30 word Personal Call ads ® with 
headline for four weeks, for only $19.91! 
Compose your ad, send it in and make your 
world Heart Shaped this February. You 
can't find a better offer to meet someone 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mature F to share furnished 
apt. Close to T $240+ utils. 
Avail now! Call 327-8031 


ROSLINDALE-sk nsmkr 
ASAP for 3BR apt in safe 
nghd nr T $240 sm rm/$300 


bi 3 > 
325-9377 /327-4923 


SALEM, M/F for 2bdrm 
condo, w/d, porch, yrd. Wik 
to train, shops, ocean, pets 
ok. $325+ 617-332-6293 


SOMERVILLE, 1-2 BRs avi 
in 4BR apt on Pwarhse, 
progrssv hsmts, 5 min to T 
$340/mo avi ASAP 625-4099 


SOMERVILLE, 

respons F for spacs 2BR, 
hdwd firs, eat-in kit, porch, 
dw. w/d, nr Porter/Davis. No 
pets. $350. 623-5281 


SOMERVILLE, 1F & cat sk F, 
furn rm, $290/mo utils incl, 
temp Feb thru May or June, 
on T, w/d, pkg, 628-0609. 


SOMERVILLE 1F 1M sk resp 
3rd for sunny 3rd fi apt 
$325+ Near Tufts. Avail 
1/91 Call 629-2136 eves 


SOMERVILLE-1F 1M sk 3rd, 
pref F, 25+ for sunny 3BR 
apt. front and back yd, , 
nr Har Sq and Union Sq, 2 
cats, nsmkg, semi-veg, 
$325+, 628-5368 


SOMERVILLE, 1M _ skn 
responsible easy-going M/' 
for 2BR apt. Conv to 93 & 
Sullivan Sq T, off-st pkg, 
$350+utils, 629-2066 


special for Valentine's Day. 


For more details, call 267-1234 


Offer expires 3/15/91 


MALDEN, 3rd M/F needed 
for 4BR vict hse. Own BR + 
den/office. Great kitch, dw, 
liv rm, din rm, Axs to T, im- 
med occupancy. $365+util 
617-321-8677 


MALDEN, F rmate sks M/F 
to shr Irg sunny 3br apt great 
views of Boston rent $360 
neg 321-5976 


MALDEN- F seeks same to 
share apt nr train, $350 inc 
utils & indoor ay No 
pets. 324-1662 after 5pm. 


MALDEN-Historic Charles 
Daniels apts. Lrg, suny, Mod 
2 br. 1 1/2 bths, avail 2/1. 
Cent a/c, w/w, mod kitch, 
sec gurd, tennis court, incl 
het and park. $450 per. 
321-7074 


MALDEN, Nsmkng F to shr 
2BR apt. Lv rm, dr, new 
kitch, 2 prches, hdwd firs, 
offst pkg. wid, 
$400/mo-+ util. 322-9390 


MALDEN, shr beaut spacs 
3BR Vict, d/d, oak spiral 
Staircase, huge french win- 
dows, nr T & shopping. Must 
see. $335+utils. 321-4786 


MALDEN- Sk M/F for Lrg rm 
in Hse. nr T. Prk, smk ok, ht 
and util incided. $300 mo, 
please call 322-6205 


MARBLEHEAD, nd 3rd 
rmmt to shr 4brm hse, wik 
from ocean, on bus line, 
$525 neg, call 639-0603 


MAYNARD Share Irg Col- 
onial home with 1M. 6+ 
rooms. Nsmkg musician pref 
$400+. (508) 897-0871 


WEST MEDFORD-1F sks 1F 
for 2BR apt, nsmkg, nr prk 
and sprmkt, pkg, $362.50, 
393-9091 


MEDFORD-female prefered 
in 20ts to share 4BR apt with 
Joan Joe and others, Two 
rooms available, 393-4516 


MEDFORD, F sks M/F rmte 
to shr 2br apt Irg Ir dr mod 
kitch bath storage nr T avail 
3/1 $370/mo 391-0058 


MEDFORD- 

T ATION 
om iee oes to shr,3 
fir, 9 rm hse. Nr bus, O-T & 
93. 3 Irg brs, liv rm, din rm, & 
att stor. w/d, on str prk, $375 
+ 1/3 util. avail immed, 
391-1608 


MEDFORD- GWM sks M/F 
to shr Ir ew rms, pkg & 
back yrd. prof & honest. 
$325+ utils. Bob 391-5576. 


NEEDHAM/ Newton line. 
Nsmkr for spac bright 4BR 
1.5 bth antique frmhse. W/d, 
dw. yrd, pkg. Nr 128, on bus 
line $350+ 455-6520 


NEWBURYPORT, M/F nsmk 


1/2util. 


ees none ae 
prof over 23. + 

incl. Conv to T. 862-6850 

244-0988. Pets negoc 


NEWTON CENTER-to shr 
eclectic hsehid in spac Vict, 
1 min walk to T and ctr, easy 


access to all highways, 
$300/mo+ut F pref 365-5095 
NEWTON Cntr, 2 artists 
seeking 3rd hsmt M/F, Kg 
for someone responsible 

clean, but not obsessive. 


$307+, call Brad or Brice 
965-1755. 


NEWTON, Cont manson 
2BR w/ prvt baths avail im- 
med. Mod kitch, j i 
sauna firepic, off st prkg, 
$500/mo+ utils 
617-965-6257 eve 


NEWTON CORNER, 3M 1F 
sk 1F for irg hse. Pkg, nr 
T/pike, no smk/pets, +, 
avi 2/1/91, 244-5792 


NEWTON CORNER F for 
2BR. Hwd firs, yard, pkg. 
Near xpress bus, stores. No 
smk/pets $350+ 332-9126 


NEWTON-F 30+ sks same 
for 2.5BR dplx, cin and quiet 
a must, Irg yd, quiet strt, 
&425+, avi 1/1, 332-7024 


NEWTON, M/F to shr 
w/others. Easy access to 
hiways, w/d, dw/disp, pkg. 
No pets. 527-7728 


NEWTON, MIT student sks 
professional or grad stdnt to 
shr 2BR apt in hse, $350, 
969-7122. 


storage, hdwd firs, exc cond, 
nsmkr, $420, 969-8895. 


NEWTON-rmmte wntd, M 
PROF, nsmkr, Ikng for 4th 


rmmte, frpic, pkq. 50, avi 
immed, ive msg, -3335 

NEWTON Rmmt nded to shr 
spac apt w/2M..Frpic, brkfst 


nook, sun rm. Grt pic, $275 
mo. Avail 2/1. 965-7182 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
abie rent GWM rmte. No 
smkg/ drugs. Luxurious 
country living. Refs req. 
Steven (508) 664-4443. 


PEABODY-GM skng GM/F 
to shr 2BR, 1.5 ba. w/d, 
dw/d. ac, incl ” 5 _— to 
mjr hwys and Salem t, 
$450/mo+ 1/2 utils, (508) 
531-4684 


PEABODY, M/F rmmte. 
mature, responsible, nsmkr, 
to shr 2 Irg brm 1.5 bth 
twnhse, nr Nrth Shr shppg 
Cntr, many convnces, $415+ 
cbl, , elec. Call Ray 
508-532-3279. 


QUINCY, GWM seeks same 
to shafte twnhse. Furn, pri- 
vate bath, pool, tennis, prkg. 
Close to T. $500/mo inc! utils 
773-4493 


RANDOLPH, M sks M 30-55 
to share 2br, 1 1/2 bath. 
$350 inc ht. no smk/drugs. 
Avi now 986-7576 


REVERE/Chelsea line. 
Sunny, 2BR 1.5 bath twnhse, 
pkg, & extras $400. 
889-5017 wk330-1440x628 


REVERE-rmmte needed, 
$265/mo inci ut and ht, nr T, 
cin rmmtes, cis to stores, 
nice nrbhd, Call 289-7284 


REVERE-Victorian mansion, 
ocean view near T w/d heat 
inc nonsmoker no drugs art- 
ist meditators ecology 
minded $375 286-8602 


pay pad Lately 
BR in 2BR apt for resp 25+ 
M. Mins to bus, T, beach. 
Pkg. Avi Jan 1. No pets. 
$300+ utils. 289-5457. 


ROCKPORT 

GWM 38 prof sks sme 2 shr 
Ig secluded 2BR 2.5 bth hse 
in quiet rural area w ocen vu. 
Fpic, LR, DR, eatin kit, den, 
w/d. $600+utils. 
508-546-9207 


pi 
ROSLINDALE/Arboretum-2 
hip F sk 3rd M/F to shr 3BR 
apt w/attic, lots of storage 
space, quiet area, nr Forest 
Hilis/T, $283.33/mo+ Call 
323-9021 


ROSLINDALE 
GWM strght actng & ap- 
pearng sks same to shr irg 
2BR apt. W/w, dw, Irg rms 
$325+ 327-2190 


ee 
ROSLINDALE-M/F for Vic 
ine view, wdstve, 

; TA, deck, rd, 
cable, Irg rm, $300, 327-5390 


SOMERVILLE-1M/F for 4BR 
cin sunny spacious apt nr 
City Hall & buses, $285 ht 
incl 623-0624 


SOMERVILLE, 1M/1F sk 
M/F for apt. $360/mo inc! all 
utils. nr Tufts, Red «Line 
Davis T, on st pkg. Avi now. 
629-2530, Iv msg 


SOMERVILLE, 1 to shr 
($400) or 2 to sublet ($825), 
mod 2br in Union , d/d, 
oie avi, avi imm, Nancy 
227-3535days, 628-9876eve 


SOMERVILLE 2BR w/ hdwd 
fls, 2 prchs, bckyrd & grdn. 
Nr Davis Sq T, Tufts. Sk 
nsmk, indep rmte 25+ 
$400+. 3/1 Annie 628-1576 


SOMERVILLE-2F sk 3rd for 
Ig sunny 38 dpix, w/d, dw, 
frt/back prch, yrd, car. 
$400+, avi immed, Call 
776-4366 


SOMERVILLE 2M/F for 
large 5BR apt. W/d, sunny, 
yard. No smk/pets $220 
each. 628-0087 


SOMERVILLE, 2 rmmts skg 
3rd, irg 4BR hse, Irg kitch, 
deck, Ivg rm, w/d, Be nr T, 
avi immed. $300+. 1425 


SOMERVILLE 3BR 2bth, 
porch. Quiet. 1 block to 
shops & buses. Prkg. No 
smk/pets $265+ 776-3294 


SOMERVILLE-3M 1F and 
cat Ikng for M/F to shr 5BR 
apt, w/d, nr Davis/Porter Sq, 
T, w/on st pkg, $275/mo+ut, 
Call 628-259 


SOMERVILLE-5 min walk to 
Davis Sq T, sks nsmkg 30s 
prof M/F for 2BR 2fir apt in 
hse, Irg rms, hdwd firs, gar- 
den, 62.50/mo+ut Jerry 
354-2828 dys 623-8542 eves 


SOMERVILLE/Camb- 
$325+, 3F and cat sk M/F 
nsmkr for 4BR apt, w/d, dw, 
10 min to Hvd Sq, 491-1085 


SOMERVILLE/Cam line- 
3BR apt 2M sk M/F for BR 
w/bay window, off st pkg, bk 
prch, nsmkr, avi /1 
$373/mo+ut, 666-4836 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. Sk 
nsmkg F to shr 3BR apt. 
Quiet, cin, on st pkg, 7 min to 
Davis T $300+ Avi 2/1 Kim 
951-1857 dys, 321-0615 eve 


F nsmkr. $350+ utils inc pkg. 
720-4615 or 284-9395 days. 
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SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 
2F/1M sk rmmt, irg, spac 
apt. frndly, indep, w/d, 
$355/mo, 629-2816. 


SOMERVILLE/Davis/Tufts- 
Irg, pref: mature, 

down to earth. Affectionate 

cat. $325+ Ben, 666-3992 


SOMERVILLE, elegtly furn 
2BR, dw, w/d, porchs, yard 
Wntr Hill. Buses, extras! 
Shrt-trm OK. $350. 666-0605 


SOMERVILLE, F, 39, sks 
mature resp rmmt 
charming 2BR. Lvg 

rm, kitch, w/d, Vemile to red 
line nr Davis Sq. $395+utils 
Pets negot. 625-5904 


SOMERVILLE F & cat need 1 


bdrm apt. W/d, porch, pkg 
$350+ utils 625-5046 


SOMERVILLE F nsmkr for 
3BR. Hdwd fis, mod kit/bth, 
LR, 2 prchs, bckyd, w/d. Avi 
now $340+ 864-3976 


SOMERVILLE F needed for 
4BR apt. 8 mins to Davis T 
$337 + utils E-i-k with pantry, 
LR & OR. Call 628-2363 


SOMERVILLE, furn rm in 4br 
apt. own bthrm, 5min wik to 
Tufts/Davis, drvywy. cbie, 
$326 neg, 625-7614 


SOMERVILLE Good times. 2 
roommates for fun & casual 
Teal Sq apt. Nr laundry & T. 
$325+ 625-9053 


SOMERVILLE Inman Sq. 1 
rm in indep friendly apt 
$290+ utils ASAP 666-9533, 
421-8738 (day) 


SOMERVILLE Looking for 2 
mates to share lovely 9RM 
house. Bsmt, yrd, gas ht. Bik 
to Red T & Mass Ave $320+ 
Mario 628-3981 


SOMERVILLE, Irg bright BR 
in 5BR hse, 2 ba, Irg eat-in 
. wg rm, storage, 2 
blocks to Davis T. 
$247/mo+utils. Igor, (d) 
253-8912, (e) 625-3241 


SOMERVILLE, Irg carp bdrm 


area. M/F, $300+ 776-7009 
SOMERVILLE, Need 1 Sept 


ok, a/c, w/w, w/d, sunny, 
priv prch, qt nghbrhd, nr all 
public trans, pkg aval, clean, 
$350+ utils, aval Aug 1. 
776-7026, George nights. 


SOMERVILLE-Nr Tufts, Dav 
Sq. Irg br avail 2/1, in 6 p apt 
w/d. d/w, $325 util inc. Call 
629-2087 


SOMERVILLE-nr City Hall, 
1M/F to shr 3BA, 2fir apt nr T 
buses, nosmks, off-st pkg. 
wshr, $283+ 623-8251 


SOMERVILLE-nr Davis Sq. 
sk M/F for 2BR apt in hse, 
w/d. irg rooms, hdwd firs, 
okg. yard, $375/mo incl ht, 
Andy. 776-1318, avi immed 


SOMERVILLE-Nr . 
Davis Sq, Irg br avail 2/1, in6 
person apt. W/d, d/w $325 
util inc. Call 628-3246 


SOMERVILLE Powderhse 


Prof rmte. Nice sunny 2BR 
2nd fir. No smk/pets 
$350 incl all. 776-6074 


SOMERVILLE/Porter Sq-2M 
rad stdnts sk 1 M/F for btfi 
BR walk to T and shops, 


2brm apt nr T, $330inci ht. 


* nsmkg/pets/drugs, pkg avi, 


776- 


SOMERVILLE/Porter 
2M/1F & cat sk 1 F/M, 4BR, 
$300 + util, 2 mins to T, off-st 
pkg. conv to shi ing/ 
laundry, avail 2/1. Kim 
437-9807 day, 629-2183 eve 


utils, 625: 


paapecretihg ars penis | 2M/F 
for nicely furn lv rm & kitch in 
4BR apt, smkng ok, cat ok, 
nr bus/T, bekprch, dw/d, 
$220+ut, avi asap, Libby 
625-5604h, 395-7417w x244 


SOMERVILLE-sk 1M/F for 
March on 3BR. Nr rd ine. 
Smk ok $267+ Nr supmrkt/ 
Indry. Greg, 776-8049, 
776-8800 


SOMERVILLE-SM seek 
1M/F to share beautiful, 
huge, renovated house 18 
min to Harvard, 12 to Porter, 
large BR $350 625-2287 


SOMERVILLE, Teele Sq, 2M 
sk 1M/F nonsmkr in "9 3rd 
fir apt. 2prchs, conv to Davis 

+ util, consrv ht, avi 
Feb 1, 776-0429 


SOMERVILLE Union Sq. 
M/F to shr 3BR apt. Sunny, 
Irg, hdwd fis, w/d. Off st pkg. 
No smk $350. 625-4061 


SOMERVILLE, West. 

shr nice 2br apt w/ prch, 
bekyrd & prkg, $300/mo + 
ht, 629-2554 


SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill. 
Looking for M/F non-smkr to 
shr spcs, 2BR, 2fam hse. 
prkng. $387.50+utils 
776-1146 


SOMMERVILLE-3 br suny 
apt, 24 pl F, prof, non smk, 
neat amd quite, cat, Nr Har 
sq, $308 pis util. 666-8252 


SOUTH BOSTON Wik to 
Red line. Prof nsmkr to 
share 2BR condo with rfdck, 
on st pkg, (un)furn $400+ 
utils Avi now! 268-1483 


SOUTH END- 1M/F to shr 
2BR w/1M. Frpl, pkg space, 
fully furn, $525/mo, 1st & last 
mo. 536-3446. Call anytime. 


SOUTH END, easygoing Me 
responsible M/F wntd by 3/1 
or sooner $317/mo+ dep. 
Near T & buses 

Ss 424-1056 


SOUTH END, Nr Back Bay. 


1 M/F to shr beautiful sunny, 
2BR apt w/hdwd firs, 12 ft 
ceil, mrbi . a/c, w/d, x 
pkg avi '5. Day 1080, 
eve 859-7725 


LOFT $TUdIO 
SOUTH END-live in to share 
2500 Sq ft near T exc light 18 
ft ceiling photo art view, Kev 


balcony, wrkng frpl, w/d, dw, 
Ir, dr, $500+ut437-6624 


SOUTH END-rmte wtd 2BR, 
Great space closets, w/d, 
woodstove 437+util, Call 


crpt. dw, mcrwvy, all amen, 
otsde pool, sauna 
$450/mo+elect. 438-1939 


SYMPHONY HALL-2 cin 
nsmkg F/M to shr Irg sunny 
3BR apt w/1F, nr T, w/d, 
$355/mo inci ht, 236-4022 


ton/Norton In, priv ivrm/bth, 
$o0h acc to 495, no pets, 
$500+ 1/2ht 508-824- 


WALTHAM-M, no smk, 
twnhse, 2 rms, 1 person. Prt 
bthrm, prk, w/d, rt 128, pub 
trn. $425. 890-7618 


sunny spac 2BRA, nr 128, avi 
Mar 1, $385+ut, 894-3404 


WALTHAM-resp M/F 25-35 
to shr 3BR apt w/2 prof M, 


off st pkg, w/d, strge, smkg, 
avi 1/1 $2954, 9936273 eve 


WALTHAM-shr w/M, 2BR 
twhhse, a/c, free prkng. Nr 
. 128, Rte 2. $490 incis 
ht/hw 893-2841 


WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
respons! for 10rm 

. ig yd, 

much storge, w/d, pkg, nr T. 
no smk/pt, $375+ 926-0075 


WATERTOWN ist fir, huge 
beaut Vict hse. 3BR, frpic, 
patio. F 25+ frndly nsmkr to 
shr w/ 2F. Resid, nr bus, pkg 
$375+ Avi 2/1. 924-6140 


WATERTOWN 2 prof m/f to 
share 3BR apt in Sq 
$340/mo + 1/3 util 1st last 
sec avail now Call 923-0903 
Aft 6pm or wknds 


$268 +, avi 9/15, 926-6032 


WATERTOWN, 40yo F 
psych & 2 17yo cats sk 
mature M/F 25+ to shr 8rm 
Vict palace & home w/ heart 
$400+ utils, 924-1801. 


WATERTOWN, beaut 6rm, 
2brm + study apt on Charles 
rvr in 2fam hse. All amenities 
+ pkg, $400, 926-4812 


WATERTOWN/ Belmont 
Prof M/F nonsmkr. 2BR, 
prkg. sun dck. No pets 
$400+ utils. Call 484-1405 


WATERTOWN E. nr T & 2 
malls. shr renov 5 rm apt 
w/musician, quiet nbrhd, pkg 
dw. $400 incl all. 924-2059 


WATERTOWN-F semi-veg 
sks 1M/F 26-35, lovely apt nr 
Wtwn Sq, 15 min to Har Sq, 
workng frpl. Irg yd, veg gar- 
den. no pets, nsmkg, grad 
stud/prof $350+ 923-4051 


SINGLE FAM HOUSE 


GREAT LOCATION! 
WATERTOWN, M/F to sh 


utils, avl immed. 923-9853 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 
2brm, $325, 926-5606 


WATERTOWN: Pair sks 1 (or 


* cpl) 30-ish, Irg, cin, pretty 


1st flr apt on bus In, sec dep 
$425+ 923-1658 days 


WATERTOWN-Ssafe nrbhd, 
walk to Sq and T, pia. 
bsmnt, e-i-k, to shr w/2M 
avl 3/1, $265+ut, 924-325 


WATERTOWN, woman w/12 
yo daughter, rent 1 rm in apt 

Garden, piano, fpric 

$350/mo+utls. 926-9816 


WEST ROXBURY 1M 2F 
need 4th, pref M. Huge apt. 
No pets. $225+ utils. Avail 
ASAP 469-4498 Iv mssg 


WEST ROXBURY 1F to shr 
2BR condo. Right on bus 
line. $400 ht/hw incl. W/w, 


feliswy, Ir x; pet ok, storg, 


$365 +. 729-8130 


WINTHROP 25+ clean safe 
resp prgrsv M or F nr T 
$234/mo heat inc open 2/1, 
Call 846-9571/539-0471 


WINTHROP, M to shr 2bdrm 
apt. 10min to airport, pvt 
pkg, $320/mo inc all utils, 
846-3555. 


OCEANSIDE LIVING 
WINTHROP 1M/F for Irg 
2BR (15 x 20) apt. Hdwd fis, 
prch, LR, DR, full kit. Good 
storage, cat OK, pkg, cis to 
T, mins to Boston. Avi 3/1 
$375+ low utils 846-7191 


WINTHROP: prof GWM to 
share large house $350 all 
util Joe, 846-9679 


WINTHROP, prof M 23 sks 
rmmt for 2br apt, Hrbr vw, rf 
deck $325/mo inci util, AJ 
846-1004eve, 232-7000dys 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
iS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 
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. Unconventional DWM, 40's, 5'9", 155, Healthy, Intelligent “H 
likes women, stimulating conversation, spontaneous humor, adventure, romancing. Awaits 


PERSONAL CALL® AD OF THE WEEK 


Specially selected by The fhoenix for creativity and originality of ad and Personal Call &greeting. Ads selected 
as “Personal Call© Ad of the Week" will be awarded an extra free week's run in The Phoenix. 


AERIE ROMANCE 


igh Techie”. Mountain dweller, baa 
youngisn, 


Compassionate. Genuinel 
slender smart femme fatal 


for best friend, confidant, companion. POB 3110 Manchester NH 03105 = 3684 (exp 2/13) 


1+1=? 

Froclicsome friendship? Ro- 
mance? City adventures? 
Dancing? Attractive 
vivacious rubenesque 
woman (28) interested in 
Personal development, Leo 
Buschelia, fitness seeks in- 
telligent, sensitive, and af- 
fectionate man to complete 
this equation. @® 8703 (exp 
2/27) 


29 WF seeks fun-loving, 
open-minded com- 
municative S/DWM 30-40 
@ 3702 (exp 2/20) 


ACADEMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 
Looking for a quiet, inteliec- 
tual guy in his 30s, who is 
into his work, but who is also 
politically and socially 
aware. | am a boisterous 
SWF, 31, who works for the 
travel industry, but enjoys 
the university environment. 

@ © 5234 (exp 2/13) 


Academic professional SJF, 
40. seeks handsome, ac- 
complished, intelligent. 
young, 35-45, progressive 
nice guy for friendship and 
more 0 5223 (exp 2/6) 


Adventurous, intelligent F 
23. enjoys music, art, con- 
versation, seeking sweet, 
liberal, fun-loving SM 22-28 
0 1781 


Affectionate professional 
slim nature and animal lovin 
F 45 seeks counterpart. * 
3676 (exp 2/13) 


Artistic DWF 52 very attract- 
ive. financially independent, 
well educated, sensitive, ro- 
mantic, young looking, 
warm, fun loving, slim, 5'4” 
Wishes relationship with 
S/DWM, college educated, 
approximately 47-58. @ 
3662 (exp 3/6) 


Athletic professional DWF, 
loves skeet, fishing, outdoor 
activities and candlelight din- 
ners, seeking romantic 
Christian WM (40+), 
nonsmoking, sensitive, 
sense of humor, a 
with traditional values 
8699 (exp 2/20) 


Attractive, adventurous, 
politically leftist, slim, self- 
motivated, self-employed 
40ish SWF seeking slim, at- 
tractive, intelligent, smoke- 
free. strong willed, soulful 
(muta baruka type in spirit) 
@ 5257 (exp 2/20) 


Attractive blonde seeks 
Male for friendship, love 
Sincere replies only. @ 
3696 (exp 2/20) 


Attractive poet, 32, very 
bright, communicative, 
stable seeks educated hand- 
some SWM, 30-38, who en- 
joys the arts. @® 3745 (exp 
2/20) 


Attractive, tall, slim, well- 
educated SWF 29 seeks car- 
ing, handsome, fit pro- 
fessional SWM 27-32 with a 
sense of humor for fun 
friendship & possible rela- 
tionship. S® 3631 (exp 2/6) 


Attractive, warm, and caring 
SJW, 45, research analyst 
with interests in personal 
growth hiking and 
progressive politics seeks 
compatible male, 30s-40s 
for committed relationship 
POB 290 Cambridge 02140 
W 3645 (exp 2/6) 


Audacious SWF, 40, 
educated, compassionate 
seeks intellectually curious, 
wiity counterpart @® 3717 
(exp 2/20) 


BODY & SOUL 

Very attractive, outgoing 
SWF scientist, Ph.D. 5'2°, 
longs for a somewhat domi- 
nant man with much humor, 
intelligence and passion to 
capture my heart per- 
manently and give me chil- 
dren. Please be similar age 
(30's), 5'9°'+, nonsmoking, 
fit, goodiooking, calm, 
capable, clever, insightful. 
Likes: reef diving, hiking, 
languages, ideas, modern 
rock, screwball comedies, 
MFA, Molly Dodd. Dislikes: 
TV sports, bars, beards, re- 
ligious dogmatism. POB 
735, Cambri MA 02238. 
@ 3780 (exp 2/20) 


To respond to this or any other Personal Ad with a @ dial 


1-976-3366 


from a touch-tone phone (95¢ a minute) 

If you would like to browse Personal Call® ads by category, press #3. 
Before you call, please check expiration date shown at the end of each ad. 

(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a minute) 


Beautiful SJF 29 seeks 
handsome caring pro- 
fessional SJM 28-35 serious 
relationship. @® 3719 (exp 
2/20) 


Beautiful sophisticated 
athletic Asian F M.D. 3 
seeks affluent, highly in- 
telligent gentleman. @® 8416 
(exp 2/5/91) 


Chinese woman seeks Chi- 
nese man 35+, Box 421 
Brookline 02146 @@® 3706 
(exp 2/20) 


pa a 
City culture, country jaunts, 
sweet, attractive artist seeks 
man 40+. @® 8691 (exp 2/13) 


Conventional but success- 
ful? Attractive, independent, 
SWF, 40, atheist, working in 
human services seeks at- 
tractive professional SWM. 
Seeking Male who is 
curious, intelligent, self- 
aware (some experience in 
therapy desirable), open- 
minded, rebellious within 
successful bounds, and ex- 
perienced with intimate 
equal monogamous rela- 
tionships; someone who can 
resolve difficult moments by 
acknowledging each other's 
contributions. @ © 5246 
(exp 2/27) 


Conversation, dinner, and 
pleasure with you! @® 2536 
(exp 2/13) Prov area 


Dancing liberal DWF, 53, 
seeks quiche eater. SP 3642 
(exp 1/14) 


Doctor John concert date 
wanted, be under 40, single. 
intellectual. @® 3728 (exp 
2/20) 


DYNAMITE 

Smart, kind, terrific (beauty, 
brains, heart) woman seek- 
ing man of character: tall, fit, 
attractive, accomplished, 
kind, 34-50. sensitive, un- 
conventional, therapized, 
liberal, creative, for passion- 
ate partnership. Box 126, 
Newton 02195 @® 3771 (exp 
2/27) 


Emotionally and financially 
solvent SJF, 41, seeks same 
in partner who also has lef- 
tish saya A and valid 
passport to brouse flea mar- 
kets. plan garden, laugh, en- 
joy theater, outdoors, and 
generally run amok together. 
0 6746 


FOR BABY AND ME 
SJ baby, 1 year old, adorable 
and cuddly, sleeps through 
night. seeks daddy type, 
39-50. for hugs, playing and 
loving my mommy 
Mommy's beautiful, nurtur- 
ing, zesty, and lots of fun 
She's a successful, out- 
doorsy, smart and passion- 
ate entrepeneur. Please 
send picture. #%.0 3335 (exp 
3/6) 


Forever young attractive 
SWF, 36. seeking warm- 
hearted attractive SWM 
27-37 for relationship. @ 
3635 (exp 2/6) 


TO RESPONDTOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


Goodlooking, warmhearted, 
artistic, spiritual SWF 32, 
therapist, introspective ex- 
trovert, seeks counterpart 
3663 (exp 2/13) 


Hip SWF, 29. Pretty, bright , 
jock. Into “‘scene,"’ arts, 
academia, life. Wears black 
Seeks similarily groovy, 
SWM, 26-32. be very attract- 
ive. &@ 3738 


IMAY 

Your New Year's resolution 
Liberal-minded, community- 
oriented, romantic SWF 28 
enjoys laughter, the out- 
doors, films, ethnic food, 
and comfortable conversa- 
tion. All this and brains too! 
@ 3444 (exp 2/13) 


Impulsive, rambunctious 24 
SWF seeks Renaissance 
man for ba Apromey ! ice- 
fishing. @® 3708 (exp 2/20) 


7s¥ 


KIND LOVE _ 
Graceful, smart, lively 
woman, 41, whose passions 
include music, photography. 
nature, outdoors, dancing 
and social justice, seeks a 
humorous, wonderful man to 
share home, family. 
pleasures, struggles, and 
joys. @®% 3758 (exp 2/27) 


LOOKING FOR ME? 
Should | be looking for you? 
Warm witty, very bright, tall, 
trim blonde SWF 35, Struggt- 
ing creative-type seeks fit, 
funny. (preferably creative) 
reasonably evolved, suc- 
cessful man for future fun 
@ 3770 (exp 2/27) 


Magenta seeking Riff Raff. 


3629 (exp 2/6) 


Man needed. Must be 
physically fit, assertive, se- 
cure in self & finances, and 
fun. I'm independant, logical, 
young in heart and can find 
enjoyment in almost any- 
thing. Some interests: mu- 
sic. sports, billiards, etc. Per- 
sonal stats: 5'8.5", 130Ibs, 
32 years. POB 

Brookline MA 02146. 


Mature and refined lad 
awaits your call. Interested 
Then persist. @® 2569 (exp 
2/13) Prov area 


MS INDIANA JONES 
Live, raven-haired, world 
traveler, 33, well-educated, 
bilingual, Spanish/English, 
liberal politics, home-owner, 
honest. spirited, optimistic. 
Loves stimulating conversa- 
tion. dancing, good books. 
outdoor activities. Seeks 
big-hearted, intellectually 
curious, funloving man to en- 
ley life's adventures with. ~ 

1 5222 (exp 2/6) 


My social life would make 
you jealous, and | have 
Phoenix Personal Call to 
thank for it 


Outgoing, attractive, pro- 
fessional, SBF, 24, seeks 
same in SM for relationship, 
age. race, unimportant, Re- 
ply Box 23424, Prov Rl 
02903 @® 2555 (exp 2/6) 


Petite, attractive, forties lady 
seeks quality intelligent 
diversified mate. @® 2567 
(exp 2/13) Prov area 


POSSIBILITIES 

SF seeks professional SM 
(40-50) friend/relationship, 
sharing energy. weekends 
outdoors, openness, per- 
sonal/spiritual growth, new 
thinking, global thinking, mu- 
sic, fun!! Write Box 2250, 
Duxbury MA 02331 @® 3783 
(exp 2/27) 


Pretty, talented, educated. 
renaissance SWF, 39, flan- 
nel shirts, deep woods ex- 
ploring, kids, and dogs 
Seeking happy, warm, 
energetic accomplished 
man, 35ish to 50ish ® 
8609 (exp 2/13) 


Professional WF, 38, attract- 
ive. full-figured, sensitive 
and secure. Seeking roman- 
tic professional black male 
with a sense of humor, en- 
joys life and looking for a 
serious relationship. @& 
8690 (exp 2/13) 


Professional SWF upper 
30's parent straightforward 
fun-loving and sincere. De- 
sires SWM 35-45 who en- 
joys family life, simple times 
and new challenges. @ 
2566 (exp 2/13) Prov area 


Pulchritudinous chanteuse 
29. quests nonsmoking, 
handsome, hipster for rhap- 
sodic repartee. Photo de- 
sired @® 8657 (exp 2/6) 


SBF 30's fit, attractive, in- 
telligent, independent, 
sophisticated, honest, sense 
of humor, seeks warm, 
prohinae intelligent, gen- 
erous SBM with integrity and 
goers communication skills. 
3721 (exp 2/20) 


SBF mom, 33, 5'5” seeks 
caring open minded male 
with determination and will- 
ingness to develop a com- 
mitted relationship. @® O 
5271 (exp 2/20) 


SF, 22, are you funny, 
creative, ogo? Let's 
have fun. @® 3725 (exp 2/20) 


SJF, 30, professional, seek- 
ing SJM for fun romance and 
candlelight dinners.@® 8689 
(exp 2/6) 


SJF 34 seeks compatable 


nonsmoker professional 
SJM for long-term rela- 
tionship. &® 3638 (exp 2/7) 


SJF 34, tall, bright, attractive 
& physically fit with many 
interests including cooking, 
reading, art, music, skating 
& skiing, seeking tall, attract- 
ive. warm, sensitive SJM for 
companionship & more. &® 
1 © 5208 (exp 2/6) 


SJF 38 rubenesque attract- 
ive successful sensuous 
seeks prof SJM nonsmoker 
@ 8698 (exp 2/13) 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 
AD... 


SJF goodlooking, seeks JM, 
attractive, rockloving, hip, 
liberal. 5°8"+, 30+ 3726 
(exp 2/20) 


Sophisticated, intelligent, 
big. beautiful woman of the 
90s seeks a mature man for 
stimulating conversation and 
romantic evenings #® 3739 
(exp 2/20) 


SPIRITED 

Young looking and acting 40, 
loves the outdoors, dancing, 
children, a writing, 
travelling, storytelling and in- 
timacy: spiritual, creativeand 
committed to peace, justice 
and equality. Looking for 
soulmate. * 3756 (exp 
2/27) 


Still waiting for you to appear 
- maybe, this year? 45+ @® 
2505 (exp 2/6) 


NO NONSENSE 
Well, maybe a little. Pro- 
fessional 36, relaxes with 
sports, running, fiction, Paul 
Simon, good friends. End- 
lessly curious, optimistic, 
ready for right connection 
W 8644 (exp 2/13) 


SWF, 28, ENGINEER 
5’, 100Ibs, attractive. | enjoy 
non-competitive sports. 
food. outdoors. Most likely 
to ‘‘click’’ with someone who 
is self confident, gentle, 
open minded, unafraid of 
emotions, physically fit, &® 
3691 (exp 2/13) 


SWF, 29. petite seeks pro- 
fessional or grad student for 
outdoor fun, x-country ski- 
ing. fireside conversation, 
and more. @® 8678 (exp 2/6) 


SWF. 40, seeks man for the 
moment for country and 
Western two-step shuffle 
® 8673 (exp 2/6) 


SWF: late 20's, Political lib- 
eral: humanist enjoy folk 
blues, Reggae, dancing, out- 
doors. Are you under 35- 
share interests? @® 8676 
(exp 2/6) 


SWF mid 40's, socially con- 
scious with sense of humor 
world citizen with roots 
politics left of center but 
down to earth, sense of re- 
ality and sense of the 
absurd. [) 6733 


SWF seeks SWM 40, 6. 
kind, considerate, humor, 
nice guy. #® 3698 (exp 2/20) 


SWF seeks urban handsome 
professional SWM. Likes 
classical music/ alternative 
rock, hiking, dancing, 
foreign films. @® 8669 (exp 
2/6) 


Tall, ambious, SJM, 30, sks 
counterp ART WITH SENSE 
OF HUMOR. @® 8615 (EXP 
1/23) 


Tall, willowy, sks visionary 
match. Former artist, now 
psychotherapist, would like 
to meet warm intriguing man 
age 35-50. @® 8704 (exp 
2/13) 


Very attractive SWF, 39, with 
one year old son, seeks 
capable, compassionate 
D/SWM with laughing eyes, 
calm, masculine demeanor, 
feet on the ground and head 
in the stars. Box 311 Cam- 
rier 4 02142 @® 3695 (exp 


Warm SWF 39 taught over- 
seas, Cultural, art, theatrical, 
international interests. Mar- 
riage/ children-minded. 
Seeks refined intelligent 
ec rte: with 
integrity. 681 (exp 2/13) 


WILLING TO TRY 
Nervous about personal 
ads? Me too! Quiet, SWF, 
30. attractive, professional 
Enjoys simple life, varied 
interests. Seek caring. con- 
siderate, marriage minded 
male with sense of humor for 
best friend relationship. @ 
3753 (exp 2/27) 


MEN 

SEEKING 
WOMEN 
7901-The year to find that 


special someone! Call me! 
2571 (exp 2/13) Prov 
area 


1 SWM, 32, seeks spiritual 
SWF for cinema, discussion, 
laughter, @% 3701 (exp 2/20) 


23+ man, seeks 
90's woman, _ race/age 
doesn't matter, @® 3734 (exp 
2/20) 


26 SWM, unusually creative 
and intelligent, handsome, 
romantic and very funny 
seeks very attractive woman 
with vivid thoughts, beautiful 
dreams. Foreigners wel- 
come. #® 1 5250 (exp 2/13) 


27, SWM, 6'1, intelligent. 

traveled, considerate, seek- 

ing a non-overweight SWF 
3605 (exp 2/12) 


29, caring, secure, thought- 
ful. passionate,outspoken, 
playful, attractive, liberal, 
professional. @® 3720 (exp 
2/20) 


2 SWM seek funloving fit 
women 30-40 for double 
dating. We're athletic, enjcy 
theater. eating in/out. 

@ 8659 (exp 2/6) 


31, SBM. 6ft, tech pro- 
fessional, postmodern 
gentieman with liberated 
mind and soft heart seeks 
modern SWF for dat- 
ing/friendship. POB 48, Bos- 
ce 02132 @® 3608 (exp 
) 


30's, leftist, social worker, 
writer, musician, meditation, 
seeks good woman. @® 3670 
(exp 2/6) 


36, artistic, human services, 
poet, guitarist, spiritual 
seeks progressive woman. 
@ 3667 (exp 2/13) 


37, SWM, affectionate, 
mountain-loving leftist, 
creative vegetarian cook, 
great sense of humor seeks 
expressive lover of ideas, 
outdoors. POB 2313 Boston 
02130 @P 8705 (exp 3/6) 


39,seeking a friend who 
knows “ that things which 
don't shift and change are 
dead things " are you there? 
@ 8680 (exp 2/6) 


45 year old good looking 
male looking for 25-40 year 
old who likes to party and 
have fun @® 3626 (exp 2/6) 


53 SWM 5’'8” 190 seeks slim 
SWF for committed rela- 
tionship @® 3741 (exp 2/20) 


93% NORMAL 
Casual well rounded SWM 


36, 5'7". Enjoys skiing, 
travel, photography, Red 
Sox games, seeking an in- 
telligent, unpretentious 
woman with a wild streak for 
a long term multi-faceted re- 
lationship @® 3785 (exp 
2/27) 


AAAAMERICANMAL 
Attractive WM ss 61” Eo 
Ibs, brown hair blue eyes 
seeks tall slim attractive 
female age 20's to 30's for 
romance and fun times. Call 
for further details. @® 3736 
(exp 2/27) 


AARDVARK FROM X 
Unkempt, cynical, pseu- 
dointeliectual (37) w/ de- 
lusions of artiness and rad- 
ical pretentions seeks kind- 
hearted woman with wicked 
sense of humor for ex- 
perimantal companionship 
involving musical/ cinematic/ 
linguistic stimulus and i 
choneurotic weirdness. 
3737 (exp 2/27) 


ACADEMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 
Looking for a quiet, intellec- 
tual guy in his 30s, who is 
into his work, but who is also 
politically and socially 
aware. | am a boisterous 
SWF. 31, who works for the 
travel industry, but enjoys 
the university environment. 

@ © 5234 (exp 2/6) 


Accessible, bookish, 
lissome M 32 seeks un- 
conventional, non- 
homophobic feminist, 28-45 
for equal affections. @® 5195 
(exp 2/6) 


ADVENTURE 
SWM 28, very attractive, 
well-educated, successful, 
great sense of humor, seeks 
an intelligent and unconven- 
tional WF who enjoys spon- 
taneity, adventure and ex- 
travagance. Honesty and 
sincerity assured, a wonder- 
ful time guaranteed. @® 8600 
(exp 2/6 


AERIE ROMANCE 
Unconventional DWM, 40's, 
5’9°, 155. Healthy. In- 
telligent. ‘High Techie.” 
Mountain dweller. Friendly. 
Compassionate. Genuinely: 
likes women, stimulating 
conversation, spontaneous 
humor, adventure, romanc- 
ing. Awaits youngish, 
slender, smart femme fatale 
for best friend, confidant, 
companion. POB 3110 Man- 
chester NH 03105 @® 3684 
(exp 2/13) 


Affectionate full-figured 50s 
W needed, let's warm each 
other. @® 3628 (exp 2/6) 


AFFECTIONATE 
Decent, single, white male, 
36. 5'9" 1 seeks affec- 
tionate. sensuous, one man 
woman (any race) for a long 
term relationship. | enjoy 
movies, dini out, simple 
pleasures, 3768 (exp 
2/27) 


AFFECTIONATE MAN 
caring, supportive, passion- 
ate man, accomplished but 
unpretentious scientist, 36. 
Seeks intelligent, com- 
passionate, warm, trusting. 
down-to-earth, non-smoking 
woman who values honesty, 
sincerity, and lots of hugs 
POB 1183, Cambridge 
02238, @® 3773 (exp 2/27) 


AIRES LEFTY? 
SJM, tall and fit seeking SJF, 
25-38, who can jog thru 
slush, shear sheep, count to 
12 in Swedish, and park le- 
gally in ene ge Photo 
appreciated. @® 3754 (exp 
2/27) 


A new person to begin shar- 
ing time, attention, and 
friendship...@® 3732 (exp 
2/20) 


AN INVITATION 
DWM, 40(s), attractive, 
educated, interesting and 
with good personality, seeks 
a very special relationship 
with a warm and affectionate 
heavier built and full-figured 
F, to share all the best things 
that life has to offer! Life is to 
short just waiting for good 
things to happen! If you have 
waited long enough, why not 
consider responding to this 
message by writing to box 0) 
1782 


_ ARTISTIC 
Optimistic, SWM, 28, tall, 
slim, goodlooking, warm- 
hearted, unhurried, depen- 
dable, a bit shy. Into: mu- 
sic(folk, rock, classical) off- 
beat films, theatre, books, 
walking, environmentalism, 
world peace seeks | 
soeraone companion. 
3752 (exp 2/27) 


ASIAN MAN 
34, 5'8", handsome, fun, and 
romantic enjoys billiards, 
dancing, movies and sports 
cars seeks young beautiful 
woman for adventure. &® 
5207 (exp 2/13) 


ASIAN WOMAN 
SJM 27 5'10” handsome, 
professional, brown hair, 
funny, enjoys Boston and all 
it offers; comedy, movies. 
museum, theater, quiet 
times. Looking to meet in- 
telligent, cas Asian 
woman 21-29. @® 3755 (exp 
2/27) 


Athletic, good natured SWM 
M.D. 30 seeks athletic, trim, 
attractive Asian or European 
woman 24-34 for compa- 
nionship. @® 3711 (exp 2/20) 


Athletic SWM seeks strong 
woman who enjoys 
weightlifting and rugby 
3714 (exp 2/20) 


At large again at 70, tall, 
lean, gentle man seeks 
smokeless, fatless, sprin 
love for Paris lark. @® (526: 
(exp 2/20) 


Attractiv e SWM, 32, seeks 
lonely iady to share ro- 
mance, adventure. @® 2576 
(exp 2/13) Prov area 


Attractive, athletic, adven- 
Spiritual, 

SWM, _ 38, 

SWF. @® 3699 (exp 2/20) 


Attractive fit professional 
SWM., 40, Scorpio seeks at- 
tractive open-minded, sen- 
suous female companion 
@ 8633 (exp 2/13) 


Attractive Male 50, to meet 
lady. let's have a drink. @ 
3700 (exp 2/20) 


Attractive professional WM, 
38. seeks WF 25-35 for con- 
versation humor and new re- 
lationship. Enjoy blues folk 
and walks along the beach 
oo with letter and photo 
POB 8243 Lowell MA 01853 


Attractive SWM 30 M.D. 6° 
blue-green eyes, upbeat, 
athletic. compassionate, 
adventuresome. Recently re- 
located to Boston area, 
seeks easygoing, attractive 
professional SWF for fun, 
friendship, etc. @® © 5212 
(exp 2/20) 


ATTRACTIVE 
SWM 25 5'11” slim photo 
tech. sensitive, inteeligent, 
humorous, looking for at- 
tractive/ cute caring SWF to 
go to movies and bands that 
aren't too obnoxious with. 
@ 3759 (exp 2/27) 


BACK IN TOWN 
Tall gentleman of color, 
dashing, daring, adven- 
turous, good looking, 
charismatic, seeking SWF 
for dinner, arts & theater. 
Age 24-38. weight propor- 
tionate to height. Health con 
a plus. @ 3746 


FEBRUARY 1, 1991 


Attractive, SWM, 35, 5’8”, 
150, brown, blue. Looking 
for life's reflection. Not con- 
servative nor liberal, open 
minded to situations. Accept- 
ing of differences, accentuat- 
ing commonalities, seeing 
perfection as art, but not in 
all reality. Responsible 
without being easy to be 
hard. Love, sexuality, 
belonging, meaning, fun 
5266 (exp 3/6) 


Conversation, tenderness 
Beautiful man longs for you 
@ 2526 (exp 2/13) Prov 
area 


DBM, 38, dreams of falling in 
love with petite SBF, 30s. 
are you my dream? @® 3688 
(exp 2/27) 


Dead Milkman seeks Golden 
Palomino to look for Mary's 
Danish. @® 2515 (exp 2/6) 
Prov area 


DJM, 38, 160lbs 5'8", 
educated, successful, funny, 
performing arts pro- 
fessional, teddy bear/tiger 
seeking loving, educated, 
communicative, fit, 
fawn/tigress, 35-45 0 6742 


DWM 32 seeking F 25-40 
able to withstand romantic 
ee W 3421 (exp 
/13) 


Eccentric, passionate, 
adventurous. Mostly house- 
broken, good heart, warped 
mind available to exotic 
beauty. POB 324 02142 


EDUCATED & WITTY 
Attractive, educated, 60 year 
old seeks long term, mono- 
gamous, discrete rela- 
tionship with attractive lady 
50 to 65 years old. Box 144, 
2 Vernon Street, Fram- 
ingham MA 01701 


Fit SWM 30 seeks F any race 
25-40 for fun. @® 3673 (exp 
2/13) 


FRIENDSHIP 
OWM 51, 6'2"’, 190, adven- 
turer, athletic, bright. 
articulate, very attractive. 
emotionally mature. 
sensitive, quite intouch with 
feelings, touchingly sensu- 
ous. totally honest, well- 
educated, work hard, play 
hard. Caution: allergic to 
possessive relationships & 
women looking for ‘Prince 
Charming’. Interested in ex- 
ploring mutually enriching 
friendship with very attract- 
ive woman of commenserate 
description. Photo required, 
"ll reciprocate before deci- 
ding to meet. 0 6739 


Down to earth, goodiooking 
SJM. 36, enjoys movies, 
dancing, long walks, winter 
fun & Red Sox games, seeks 
pretty, playful. sincere 
woman 25-32, for friendship 
and dating. @® 8672 (exp 
2/6) 


Good looking SWM 36 with 
old fashion morals seeks 
SWF 26-36 for friendship 
and romance®® 8697 (exp 
2/13) 


Gorgeous, nice SWM, 31, 
seeks female any race for 
relationship, @® 3718 (exp 
2/27) 


Handsome Asian man 30s 
57° seeks attractive woman 
for fun & romance. @® 3654 
(exp 2/6) 


Handsome, intelligent, funny 
SJM seeks kind, intelligent, 
off-beat pretty SWF. 
8469 (exp 1/23) 


Handsome scholar 41 seeks 
erudite. highbrow female for 
intellectually stimulating re- 
lationship @® 3690 (exp 
2/13) 


Handsome SWM 32, 5'11"°. 
165. nondrinker. 
nonsmoker, seeks slim SWF 
for sincere relationship lead- 
ing to marriage. | enjoy 
bicycling, hiking, camping, 
karate, motorcycling, music 
etc. Canton. ® 2) 5262 (exp 
2/20) 


Handsome WM 40, seeks 
interesting, sensitive F 30+ 
W 3724 (exp 2/20) 


RESPOND to a 
Personal Call’ Ad 


NOW 
1-976-3366 


(95¢ a minute) 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1991 
MEN 

SEEKING 
WOMEN 
CONTINUED 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
from a real nice guy! 38, 
5'11” 180 Ibs, handsome Ital- 
ian and a hopeless romantic 
Self-employed, successful, 
honest, affectionate and sin- 
cere. | seek a WF who is 
attractive, sincere, ready for 
a family and a life-long com- 
mitment to one another with 
all the trimmings. Please re- 
ply to: @® 2 3671 (exp 2/13) 


r kitty for 
3716 (exp 





Hip cat seeks hi 
mutual purring 
2/20) 





HONEST AND CARING 

M, 34, 6 165ibs. goodlook- 
ing. interesting, good morals 
and values, well-dressed, 
sensitive, romantic likes 
movies, sports, dining in and 
out. music seeks 25-35 
who is attractive, mature, 
slender, and sweet. 0 @ 
5258 (exp 3/6) 


if it wasn't for Personal Cail, 
| would be — alone. 
Thank you Boston Phoenix. 





I'm interested in who you 
are, not what you do. 
Passably funny, actually in- 
telligent? SWM 27, smart, 
handsome (i'm told), ac- 
cidently solo. @ 1 5251 (exp 
2/13) 


"m ready!...(you 
ready?)...!'ve been ready! 
SWM 35, nonsmoker, design 
professional, average 
height. medium build--atten- 
tive, giving, intense and 
communicative. Seeking a 
permanent relationship with 
a nonsmoking SWF/OWF 
(kids Ok) who is open, 
honest. unpretenious. Com- 
mon values are more impor- 
tant to me than activities or 
accomplishments! A woman 
who might end up adoring 
me back! PO Box 718, West- 
wood MA 02090 


In recovery, DWM, 30's, 
south of Boston, sking 
similar female. #® 8701 (exp 
2/13) 


Interplanetary ape _ seeks 
slim —* 30s. @® 3651 
(exp 2/6) 





ITS WORTH A TRY 
SWM 31 6'3” 195 Italian. 
dark hair, neatly trimmed 
beard. financially secure. 
kind, considerate. Seeks SF 
25-32 weight proportional. 
non-smoker, photo phone 
PO 282 Watertown MA 
02272 @® 3652 (exp 2/6) 


Is there an attractive SW out 
there between 25-36 who re- 
ally wants a monogamous 
serious lasting relationship, 
not just a once a week date 


lf so, this down to earth 
SWM, 39, 5'8'' light 
brown,hair, blue eyes, 


mustache, biue collar worker 
homebody type from Boston 
who likes movies, sports, 
weekend get-aways, and 
holding hands is hoping 
you'll call. POB 1702, Ja- 
maica Plain MA 02130 @ 
3693 (2/13) 


Japanese chef mid 20s living 
in Boston looking for female 
companion similar age. @ 
3677 (exp 2/13) 


JAPANESE GIRL 
SWM, 29, sks simpie, sweet 
Japanese female for ro- 
mance and fun. Must be sin- 
cere, open-minded and non- 
judging. Age/looks unimpor- 
tant. Call or write POB 2248 
Woburn MA 01888 @® 3778 
(exp 2/27) 


LOOKING FOR FIRE 
SWM, 27, Black hair/hazel 
eyes 5'9 150 Ibs. Hand- 
some, subversive gentleman 
seeks F 20-40 ‘Black Dahlia’ 
beauty, with brains as well 
as body, whose interests 
lean toward the unusual, &® 
3772 (exp 2/27) 


MALE ENCOUNTER 
Nothing less than a beautiful 
knockout who has piercing 
eyes and sculptured figure 
which melts common men. 
1m 26, blonde, 5' 11, fathers’ 
charm and handsome fea- 
tures and mothers’ taste, 
humor. #® 3779 (exp 2/27) 











COMPANIONSHIP 
Handsome SWM 31 5'9” 
blue eyes seeks older 
woman for companionship/ 
relationship race unimpor- 
tant. Take a chance. #% 3428 
(exp 2/6) 


MEANT TO BE 
SWM, MD, metaphysics 
writer, tall, attractive suc- 
cessful bachelor seeking 
voy SWF who is of 
ast European ancestry like 
myself and also attractive 
Seriously. let's get 
metaphysical. @® 3765 (exp 
2/20) 


Misguided intellectual 31 
seeks woman who is scien- 
tist or writer. @® 3723 (exp 
2/20) 








MUST SEE 
24, SWM tall, very goodlook- 
ing. fit, successful pro- 


fessional seeks attractive, 

athletic intelligent 18-28 SF 

for possible relationship @® 
5252 (exp 2/27) 


Mystic visionary healer 
creator, fit, handsome, suc- 
cessful, loves nature spon- 
taniety, dance, music, fun, 
communication seeks twin 
flame. No voice message, 
but leave name and number 
if this resonates. 0 @® 5224 
(exp 1/16) 


NASCAR-BCN 
WBCN, empathetic, deep, 
caring, ambitious, romantic, 
oie thoughtful, born in 
the 50's, _— woman 
Needed by a financially 
secured, blue collar pro- 
fessional business person, 
all mentionaed qualities, 35 
year old WM. @® 3685 (exp 
2/13) 


NEED BLACK LADY 
SWM 36 "o° - 3465 
nonsmoker/drinker, faithful, 
kind, marriage minded seeks 
S/DBF. Movies friendship. 
PO Box 310 Astor Station, 
Boston 02123 @® 3692 (exp 
2/27) 


NORTH OF BOSTON 
SWM 5'10° 35 professional 
likes dancing movies cycling 
reading beaches music. 
Don't smoke. Allergic to 
cats. Seeks nice talkative 
thin female 25-33 for steady 
romance. Maybe beg | 
nice will happen. @® 376' 
(exp 2/27) 


Over active male program- 
mer seeks female partner 
interested in bear-skin rugs, 
open fireplaces and PC's. 
Likes Indian food and 
Wendy's. Interested in the 
Harley Davidson scene, 
especially tattoos. Please 
send photo. No bimbos need 
apply @® 3712 (exp 2/20) 














PAID 
ADVERTISEMENT 
SWM, 33, 6° 170lbs. 


brown/hazel, self-employed, 
attractive, very good shape, 
enjoys working out, boating, 
beach. and sports. Looking 
for SWF 28-35, athletic very 
attractive slender, preferably 
South Shore. There's no 
time like the present. Let's 
get together. 3742 (exp 
/20) 


POET & KNOET 
Roses are red, violets blue. 
I'm looking for someone 
special, how about you? 
SWM 25. avid lover of SciFi, 
altenative music and 
astrology. (DOB 12/1/64) 
Interested? Give me a call! 
® 3763 (exp 2/27) 


Politically active, left leaning 
vegetarian Star Trek lovers 
unite! SWM 26 5°10” 
sensitive, creative, with 
good sense of humor, look- 
ing for SF with interest in any 
or all of above. What are 
your interests? I'm 
interested in learning about 
life and you. 1) @® 5267 (exp 
2/20) 








TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


Retired gent looking for F 
companion PO Box 121 Bed- 
ford 01730 


ROBUST FEMALE 
Robust, spontaneous, ‘car- 
ing. articulate SF with lust for 
life sought by similar SWM, 
‘30s. BW 3694 (exp 








RU MY ONLY 1? 
Youthful, active, secure, 
available DJM 45 seeks 
happy, adventurous, savvy, 
confident, non-smoking 
(D\(J)F 40ish, petite, great 
figure, sparkling eyes and 
smile, to share values, 
friendships, magic and 
love... for keeps. @® 3761 
(exp 2/27) 


SBM, 36, 5'5", 160. Bright, 
fit. ex-military officer, 
meyers-briggs intj, Won't 
break your Camera or your 
spirit. Informal guy with 
eclectic politics. Seeking 


single female, 25-35, to 
share fun, fitness, food, 
laughter. C @@® 5248 (exp 
2/27) 


SBM, hunk seeks committ- 
ment oriented attractive SF 
professional for relationship 
® 3707 (exp 2/20) 





SBM SEEKS SBF 
Committment-minded 40, 


PhD. 5'8", 155, interests IN- 
CLUDE museums, dining, 
live jazz, movies, nature. 
Interests EXCLUDE smok- 
ing. substance abuse. Be 
28-38 about 5'4”, about 125 
Ibs. casual, monogamous 
Call or write. Box 1341 Cam- 
bridge MA 02142 @@ 8607 
(exp 2/13) 


SEARCHING!! 
22 yrs old college student, 
seeking Hispanic friend 
from any nationality or any 
one who would want to by 
me friend, please let me hear 
from you. @® 3760 (exp 2/27) 


SELFISH GENE 
Almost-thirty male of 
species looking to diversify 
gene pool. Seeking intellec- 
tual tomboy with weakness 
for dark ominous clouds. @® 

5192 (exp 2/6) 











SERENDIPITY 
SWM, 34, 5°11", 170, ver 
good shape, brown/hazel, 
good looking and very suc- 
cessful entrepeneur. Lives 
and works in downtown Bos- 
ton. | enjoy dining out, com- 
edy, dancing, golfing, good 
friends, conversation, and 
quiet evenings. Looking for 
25-36 very attractive slim, 
energetic, confident, well- 
spoken, creative, caring 
monogamous SWF to enjoy 
each other's company and 
more. Can we talk? @ © 
5216 (exp 2/13) 


Sharp M executive seeks 
beautiful young F for rela- 
tionship. Fun and travel 
Best time of your life! Phone 
and photo 

@ © 5265 (exp 2/20) 


SHY LIBERAL 
By day, a respected author/ 
Computer Scientist (with a 
hidden ponytail). By night, a 
rock & roller (with hidden ear 
plugs). At all times, a very 
happy, shy, sincere, gentle 
guy. 30-something, seeking 
the one thing missing from 
oY life: someone to share 
5255 (exp 2/13) 


SINCERE FRIEND 
Alan Alda (42, 6’, 155, Ph.D) 
seeks Ellen Burstyn. Object: 
“Same Time Next Year.” 
P.O. Box 117 Kendall Sq 
Post Office, Cambridge MA 
02142 @® 8608 (exp 2/20) 


SJM, 24, good looking, 
seeks beautiful girl for rela- 
tionship #®% 3641 (exp 2/6) 


SJM, 28, humorous and sin- 
cere seeks out going female 
@ 3713 (exp 2/20) 


SJM, 28, professional, with a 
good sense of humor and 
decent sense of irony, seeks 
SJF who has diverse 
interests. Mine include long 
conversations; world politics 
(world peace); music (folk, 
jazz vocalists, international, 
rock & roll, classical...): 
world travel; movies (old and 
new): romance. 8692 
(exp 2/13) 


SJM 30, unique, no geek, big 
brown eyes, lonely. x/c ski, 
romance, you, me, biking, 
serious. humorous, sincere, 
down-to-earth, hip, fit, wit, 





candie-lit, love, call bd 
3687 (exp 2/13) 
SJM 51 seeks intelligent 


Significant other to help me 
avert the onset of cynicism 
35-45. @® 3666 (exp 2/27) 


SM, 5'10" 150ibs, lonely 
wants to get married or have 
acup of coffee. @® 3703 (exp 
2/20) 


SM, artist, 25 seeks petite. 
fun F to explore Boston's 
museums, cafes, Aquarium 
via the T, @® 8679 (exp 2/6) 


Social worker, 35, slim, 6 
tall, seeks F (20-40) who en- 
joys the outdoors, ocean- 
front living, and world travel- 
ing. Box 1255, Cambridge 
02238 @® 3710 (exp 3/6) 


Spiritual, intellectual, hand- 
some, philosophical SJM 31, 
seeks similar, lyrical woman. 
@ 8696 (exp 2/6) 


SPONTANEOUS 
Me too! Don't hesitate, 
answer this ad quick! Hand- 
some SWM, 31, seeks un- 
ordinary SF for spontaneous 
fun. You should be outgoing, 
personable, and attractive 
syavece unimportant, 
3735 (exp 2/28) 





STRAIGHTFORWARD 
SWM 33 honest, sincere, 


healthy, educated, stable 
non-smoker seeks compa- 
nionship, serious rela- 
tionship. If you value these 
qualities more than hype and 
boasting, please listen to aw 
voice message. @ 375 
(exp 2/27) 


SWM 23 5’8”. Too big for my 
britches, looking for some- 
one to teach me a lesson. & 
() 5263 (exp 2/13) 


SWM, 24, songwriter, warm 
personality, good listener, 
conversationalist, seeks 
someone with similar 
qualities @® 3655 (exp 2/20) 


SWM, 25, fairly attractive, 
kinda cool, has many 
interests, — for very in- 
telligent woman from Quincy 
area @® 3740 (exp 2/20) 


SWM, 26, body-builder, 
teacher, seeks SWF, athletic 
for friendship. @® 3434 (exp 
2/13) 


SWM, 26, likes concerts, 
movies, seeks SF for fun, 
friendship @® 3715 (exp 
2/20) 


SWM, 26, slim, passionate, 
like travel seeks untall, SF 
nonsmoker, @® 3644 (exp 
2/6) 


SWM 27 5'10” 165 blue 
eyes. attractive. Likes live 
music, Calvin and Hobbes, 
Hitchhiker's Guide, Nassau 
3/29/90, Mingus, Cookie 
Roberts on Sunday —- 
and life. Looking for S 
22-37 slim, aware, well- 
traveled (physically or men- 
tally). who wants interesting 
conversation, a 
and maybe more. Peace 
5247 (exp 2/13) 


SWM 28 with conventional 
life and unconventional 
values seeks SWF who's 
bright. aware, tolerant, a 
passing interest in politics 
and finance wouldn't hurt. 
Nor a desire to “save the 
world.” @® 3775 (exp 2/27) 


SJM, 29, good looking seeks 
wonderful woman for rela- 
tionship @® 3639 (exp 2/6) 
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SECTION FOUR, THE 


SWM 30 5'8" athletic, 
brilliant, nonsmoking, seeks 
tall intelligent woman 
3675 (exp 2/13) 


SWM, 30, black/biue, hand- 
some, hedonistic 2 
proportioned F, 26-32 
3632 (exp 1/14) 


SWM 30, handsome, di- 
verse, fun-loving, seeks 
pretty. intelligent woman 
23-33. @@® 8687 (exp 2/6) 


Attractive SWM 30s seeks 
attractive SF for workout, ro- 
mance, relationship. @& 
8438 (exp 2/13) 


SWM, 31, 6, Looking for 
6'2''+ lady @@® 8592 (exp 
2/27) 


SWM 32 6’ 170 athletic: ten- 
nis, skiing, canoeing; pro- 
fessional: Ivy BS/MS, man- 
ager; cultured: theater, mu- 
sic, dancing; Similiar 
interests? Sense of humor? 
Looking for_ friendship? 
Please call. @® 3656 (exp 
2/6) 


SWM 36 5'10” soldier of for- 
tune seeks partner in crime 
@ 3669 (exp 2/13) 








SWM 36 
Attractive, blue eyes, in- 
telligent, easygoing old 
fashioned traditions. A little 
shy at first enjoy movies din- 
ing in/out sincere sensitive 
honest caring humorous 
seeking SWF of similiar 
qualities. @® 3764 (exp 2/27) 


SWM, 37, professional en- 
joys. skiing, sailing, music, 
dining, converstaion, seeks 
outgoing intelligent sensu- 
ous W 30s for shared adven- 
ture friendship and romance, 
South Shore. @® 8584 (exp 
2/2) 


SWM, 43, brown/brown, 
5'9" writer seeks an attract- 
ive intelligent woman. 
3730 (exp 2/20) 


SWM 44 5'10” 220 Ibs col- 

lege professor. Homeboy 

ype Seeks cuddly WF 25+ 
3686 (exp 2/27) 


SWM, 51, neither bald nor 
fat nor over the hill, seeks 
sincere replies from a 
woman interested in hanging 
out. @® 8706 (exp 2/27) 


SWM HUGABLE 
Blonde, blue eyes, 35, fun 
professional, loves dogs but 
seeks SWF 26-36 who can 
give hugs. Be attractive 5'4" 
or more and together. Let's 
enjoy a fantasy life. @® 3748 
(exp 2/20) 


SWM physician 36, attract- 
ive. athletic, seeks tall at- 
tractive health conscious 
F(s) for romantic dining, ten- 
nis and skiing. Sincere only, 
ages 18-25. () @® 5259 (exp 
3/6) 
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SWM, young 33, biond/biue, 
6’, educated, handsome, in- 
telligent, professional, in 
search of young lady, 25-35, 
for friendship/ dating/ ro- 
mance. No heavy drinkers/ 
drugs, please. All rereplies 
answered. (©) @® 5213 (exp 
2/13) 


seeks counterpart, 18-25 for 


romance. @® 3636 (exp 2/6) 


Tall, fit, active, SWM, 29, 6'5, 
brown/hazel drum- 
mer/musician seeks special 
lady for mutual fun possible 
relationship. @® 3425 (exp 
2/6) 


Tall, well-groomed pro- 
fessional Black gentleman 
seeks equal re an oP 
with intelligent woman 
8700 (exp 3720) 

TALL WOMAN READ 
SWM 5°10" 185 well 
educated nice curly haired 
MTV WFNX dancing out- 
doors cooking seashore 
seeks tall thin woman 34 or 
less who wants steady guy 


Taiier than me OK. @® 3762 
(exp 2/27) 


Unconventional, handsome, 
artistic therapist 41 seeks 
slender blonde social 
worker. @® 3672 (exp 2/13) 


VALUES OVER $ 
Priority: fulfillment over 


wealth. Attributes: in- 
telligence. humor, creativity 
Valuesz: liberal humanist 
Attitude: positive. Interests 
world events/politics, arts, 
film, languages, Europe 
Nonsexist, fun, attractive, 
warm, genuine SWM 31 
seeks F. @® 3777 (exp 2/27) 


Very attractive SWM, 33, 
seeking attractive pro- 
fessional physically fit SWF 
24-34 2879 (exp 2/13) 
Prov area 


Very handsome SJM, 34, 
sends roses to very attract- 
ive SF. @® 8570 (exp 2/20) 





", 175, bron, 
Boston homeowner, 
vegetarian, one woman 
man, whose hobbies _in- 
clude. long distance walking 
& alternative cancer therapy 
seeks slender WF 35-45 for 
Starting over (1) 6745 


Wild, funny. cute, sensual 
artist. 29. seeks creative, 
adventurous, 2 
3630 (exp 2/6) 


WITH TIME... 
Your trust in me builds, I'm 


attracted to you more, your 
responses turn me on, we 
begin neg Our innermost 
everything, light and free, 
our lives expand beyond old 
bounds 3743 (exp 2/27) 


woman 


YOUR 30 WORD AD WITH HEADLINE FOR 4 WEEKS - ONLY $19." 























date to make sure 
way to meeting someone special. 


HOW TO RESPOND to a Phoenix Personal by phone. 


Celebrate Have A 

HEART Month This 
February By 
Placing Your Own 
Phoenix Personal 
Call*Ad Today! 


HOW TO PLACE a Personal ad with aes ale! (Grell | 


How it works: Personal Call® is a FREE service to people 
advertising in the Boston Phoenix. Personal Call® allows 
you to immediately record a FREE personal greeting. 
People interested in you can call your four-digit number 
and leave a message. You can then listen to your caller’s 
responses in total privacy. When you place your ad we 
will mail you an instruction letter that will answer any 
questions you may have regarding recording your 
message and retrieving your responses. 


Responding to someone in the Phoenix Personals is easy. 
It’s also a great way to explore potential relationships in 
total confidentiality. Using a touch-tone telephone simply 
call 1-976-3366 (95¢ a minute) or outside the 617-508 area 
codes 1-900-370-2015 ($1.00 a minute). Follow the easy 
recorded instructions then enter the 4 digit Personal Box 
number of the ad with the small telephone 
interests you. Or, you can just BROWSE through Personal 
Call ads by category by pressing “3”. You can leave your 
own private message. Remember, check the expiration 

e ad is still active, then you’re on your 


Mail attached coupon today to: 
The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 

Boston, MA 02215 


For more information call 617-267-1244 or tax it to 617-536-7977, 


symbol that 
























*FIRST 




















SIGNATURE 






persons under that age. 






9 Pt. Bold Headline $10.00 10 Letter Limit 


DEADLINE: WEDNESDAY, 6:30 PM PRIOR TO ISSUE * PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 





on Tuesdays, 
and ALL mail-ins. There is no 


Wednesdays 
service fee for ads placed by phone on Fridays and Mondays. 


AD COPY: (Additional Words are $1.25 ea.) Print Clearly 


C) YEs!, I want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting immediately upon receiving my security code. 


(J NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 
C) YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in The Phoenix’s NewPaper in Rhode Island. 


© oeccessseseses. fF REE! 
a $19.91 


If you wish, you can select from one of the following OPTIONS: 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA.. 
7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8-75 
a PEPE AL BRIO ecesiscessssssesserenestscotcessssessen . Sees 
MAILBOX ($5) OR MAiLOUT ($8) ........csccecsessseseeeeees $ 


SERVICE hoy pe Sshaaéurs proasadan’ 
and Thursdays 


$ 5.00 





To order using C) MASTERCARD (VISA CO) AMEX, PHONE 
please fill out this section: 
ACCT # EXP DATE ADDRESS 


USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR 


PERSONAL AD. with FREE Personal Call® 
7 Pt. Bold Headline eo sal 














CO) Check here if you will let us read your Personal 
ad and play your Voice Greeting on the radio. (No 
names will be used, only box numbers.) 


SIGNATURE 





CATEGORY 

Please check appropriate box for category placement: 

C1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN ( MAN SEEKING WOMAN | 
CO MAN SEEKING MAN (0 WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 


THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT 
ACCEPT YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT 


SS | a 


GUIDELINES: Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. The 
Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing explicit sexual/anatomical langua, 
Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age or older. 





126 BROOKLINE AVE., BOSTON, MA 02215 OR CALL 267-1234 


OFFICE HOURS: MON 8:30-6PM, TUES.-WED. 8:30-7PM, THURS.-FRI. 8:30-5PM, 





will not be accepted. The Boston 
, no ads will be published seeking | 















ZIP 


DISCLAIMER: The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser assumes complete liability for the content of and all replies to j 
any advertisement or recorded message and for any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The Boston Phoenix and its 
employees harmless from all costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the publication or recording placed by the advertiser or 1 
any reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL CALL®, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice greeting message 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION: Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled i 
at any time without notice. 
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MEN 

SEEKING 
WOMEN 
CONTINUED 
queen sized lady for good 


times and cuddling. Let's 
warm up together. 8648 
(exp 2/13) 


WM 39 happy handsome ex- 
citing adventurous warm car- 
ing sensitive romantic 
seeks romantic outgoing 
woman. @® 2574 (exp 2/13) 
Prov area 


WM seeks liberated F for a 
warm and close, happy and 
free friendship; not possess- 
iveness, but an on-going, in- 
timate, caring between you 
and me. POB 1707 Law- 
rence MA 01842 #® 3782 
(exp 2/27) 


YOUNGER W MAN 
SWM ‘8’, 155, college 
grad. successful in business 
career, enjoys sharing life's 
experiences with younger 
woman. You are SWF 18-25 
for whom the comfort and 
security of relationship with 
older man is appealing, 
3787 (exp 2/27) 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
SWM. 26, seeks bright at- 
tractive SWF with pleasant 
personality and varied 
interests such as candlelight 
dinners, sunsets, old movies 
and stimulating conversation 
who enjoys ing treated 
like a lady for friendship lead- 
ing to longterm relationship 

3766 (exp 2/27) 











ANEW YEAR WISH 
A cute GWM 20-25 with 
varied interests for mono- 
gamous relationship with a 
ppm young acting, 
un loving 35 year old GW 
6 160 Ibs with long brown 
hair and brown eyes. Cali! 
@ 3653 (exp 2/6) 


Asian, 26. very athletic 
seeks strong. reserved, liter- 
ate. masculine male 26+ for 
solid romance. @® 5198 (exp 
2/6) 


Athletic, masculine WM 5'7 
150. 25, seeks goodlooking 
WM - racquetball, lifting. 
travel, fun. Box 3313, Bos- 
ton MA 02101 


. 


WM, 27, attractive seeks 

WM, 18-30, 

north of Boston for possibile 

relationship. Seeks athletic 

individual, POB_ 1121 

Haverhill MA 01831 @® 3682 
(exp 2/13) 





BROTHERS 7?77 
Cleancut, attractive 
blonde-26, 6', 165Ibs, 


masculine + uncloseted 
adventurous, conscientious, 
free-spirited, funtoving, 
kinetic, outgoing, passionate 
& philosophical, @® 3704 
(exp 2/20) 


BULKING UP 
GWM, 5'6", 160, 40's, seeks 
musc, bulky guy for rela- 
tionship. @® 0 5245 (2/13) 


ows SF at 


fessional seeks others 18 to 
35 in mid and lower Cape 
area. Seeking special per- 
son for friendship or rela- 








tionship. All replies 
answered. @® 3774 (exp 
2/27) 

Eccentric, passionate, 


adventurous. Mostly house- 
broken, good heart, warped 
mind available to exotic 
beauty. POB 324 02142 


EXCEPTIONALLY... 
Handsome, masculine. 
Outgoing, educated, suc- 
cessful professional, GWM, 
31,. 63", 209 (tes. 
brown/green seeks rela- 
tionship-orientated 
Coraignt) similar 
® © 3661 (exp 2/27) 


FRIENDSHIP 

GWM professional attractive 
honest caring sincere 5'11° 
150 brown, blue, likes sports 
music travel movies seeks 
attractive younger guy 18-28 
for relationship. x 1253 
Marshfield 02050 @® 3786 
(exp 2/27) 


Great looking Bostonian 
SBM, 24. nice bod, very 
masculine, semi-closeted, 
likes dancing, movies, grub, 
etc seeks any race, 20+. be 
goodlooking, masculine, 
mature, a newcomer cool, 
photo+. (1 @® 5261 (exp 3/6) 


GWM 21 blonde/bilue eyes 
150 5'8” adorable looking 





seek 18-40. @® 3709 (exp 
2/20) 
GWM, 21, seeks young 


GWM _ 18-24, for fun, call 
now. @® 3697 (exp 2/20) 


GWM 22 good looking seeks 
GBM very muscular for 


friendship 22-30 
photo/phone. @ © 5269 
(exp 2/27) 


GWM, 23, 5°10" 160, attract- 
ive brown/hazel seeks 
Straight acting GWM 18-24 
for good times. 0 6737 


GWM 23, 6’, 160, handsome, 
intelligent wit, music, 
mature, playful, priority, 
monogamy, seeks someone 
to fill void in my life. @® 3679 
(exp 2/13) 


GWM, 25, 5'10°° 165ibs, at- 
tractive, recently out, sin- 
cere, warm, literate seeks 
similar GM. If you are 
serious and honest, but also 
like to have a lot of fun, 
please respond () @® 5221 
(exp 2/6) 


GW\M, 26, 5'10"' 150ibs. pro- 
fessionalemployed w/artsy 
side. independent and finan- 
cially stable seeks similar 
23-32. @® 2 5220 (exp 2/6) 


patente ti tes Sat. 
GWM 28, brown/hazel 155 
clean shaven, non-smoker 
5'5". Looking for someone 
18-28 friend- 
ship/retationship 
nonsmoker. @® ( 5249 (exp 
2/13) 


GWM 29 5'8° 145 
black/hazel many interests, 
seeks interesting friend 
possible relationship. @& 
3260 (exp 2/6) 


GWM, 30, 6, 170ibs. 
brown/blue, handsome, pro- 
fessional, fun, fit, humorous, 
romantic, and ‘norma!’ with 
varied interests. Share some 


conversations? @® 3609 
(exp 2/6) 
GWM, 31, 62", 170ibs, at- 


tractive, easy-going, out- 
doors type. seeks similar M 
26-36 for fun friendship. 
Boston/North Shore. Box 
152. Topsfield MA 01983. 
3674 (exp 2/20) 


GWM, 35, masculine, sin- 
cere. sks younger brother 
for meaningful friendship. & 
8688 (2/13) 


GWM 38 5'9” 150 
brown/hazel professional 
seeking same ages 30-35 for 
beginning of friendship and a 
sincere relationship. I'm at- 
tractive, intelligent, honest, 
and a good catch for the 
right person. @® 3678 (exp 
2/12) 


GWM, 40, seeks 30-45 for 
ood times. POB 2120 
oston 02106. @® 8154 (exp 

2/13) 


GWM, 48, great shape. @ 
3665 (exp 2/13) 


GWM, 6’, 195, 48, warm, 
witty, wise, nonsmoker, 
seeks lasting liaison. POB 
173 Newton Highlands MA 
02161 @® 3640 (exp 2/13) 


GWM, feng | 40s, 1505°10", 
blue eyes, Europe, theater, 
Proust, jogging, successful 

professional, returning to 
Boston, seeks thin 30s pro- 

seers GM @ 8674 (exp 
/6) 


Handsome 30 year oid, 6'2° 
190 Ibs, dark haired, Ivy 
educated physician seeks 
similiar mature (25-35 year 
old) professional masculine, 
muscular M for mono- 
gona relationship. @ © 
256 (exp 2/20) 


Mature Southern Maine 
GWM seeks nonsmok- 
ing/drug using ‘foster son’, 
black, oriental or white male 
23-33, all replies answered. 
1 6741 


Mid Cape GWM 28, 58°. 
150, professional, outgoing. 
POB 522 W. Dennis 02670 


Multi-faceted GWM 25 6'2” 
185 brown/brown intelligent 
creative attractive seeks 
honest secure fun-loving 
kindred spirit 25-40 
Hedonistic, but aware. @ 
3668 (exp 2/13) 


Older WM, good outlook on 
life. seeks WM about 20-30 
for fun, loving, sharing 
thoughts, and the personal 
touch of feelings and 
togetherness. PO Box 529 
Lexington MA 02173 @# 
3611 (exp 2/13) 


PASSIONATE! 
Goodlooking, wellbuilt. 
humorous 40's GWM. 160 

. 5'9” intelligent 
‘straight''- seeks slim, hand- 
some GWM to 38 for good 
times, continuing rela- 
tionship. Also seeking down- 
hill skimate for weekends at 
Vermont condo. @® 3781 
(exp 2/27) 


SUPERSTAR WTD | 
For starring role in my life 
still searching for right one is 
it you? You are 20-29 (stu- 
dents OK) blond a plus, but 
not required! I'm goodlook- 
ing WN, 35, in entertainment 
field. 6’, 170. we both love to 
travel. sports, films. theatre, 
and quiet romantic times. @ 
3731 (exp 3/6) 

Very attractive GWM. bi/bi, 
beautiful body seeks black 
male 25+ @® 3722 (exp 2/20) 








Seeking masculine blue col- 
lar trucker, construction, 
cop, Gi etc 20s-40s, b 
goodiooking bearded 4 
voor old. Friendship+ POB 
604, Nashua NH 03061, 
3767 (exp 2/27) 


S. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WM 32 5'8" 145ibs, wasp, 
goodlooking, smart, very 
Straight--all straight friends. 
Prep/ivy educated with 
sarcastic wit and sometimes 
a little weird. Seeks self-as- 
sured, bright, cute guy in 
mid/late twenties, @ CO) 2570 
(exp 3/6) 


SWM 38 5'10” 165 bearded 
professional enjoys dining 
Out travel as well as quiet 
evenings. Seeking rela- 
tionship with man of same 
interests. 25-42. @® 2565 
(exp 2/13) Prov area 


SWM, 6'1", blond/blue, 
muscular, ‘‘straight'’, seeks 
in-shape muscular SWM, 
21-35 for relationship. POB 
1133, Lowell MA 01852 


Very goodlooking 
masculine, 30, seeking 
Straight appearing goodlook- 
ing friends 18-26 @® 3727 
(2/20) 





- VERY 
“Straight,"" outgoing, pro- 
fessional, cleancut, sincere, 
handsome, Italian GWM 30 
5'10" 164 brown/brown 
seeks ‘straight,’ hand- 
some, masculine 25-38 for 
longterm monogamous rela- 
tionship. @® 5225 (exp 2/6) 


WM 25, 57", 145, athletic, 
masculine (ere) seeks 
similar. @® 3683 (exp 2/13) 


WM, 30, 6’, 175, goodlook- 
ing. athletic. Living 
‘straight’ life. Into racquet 
sports, skiing, boating, and 
the outdoors. Seeks rugged, 
together, cute guy 27-37. 
POB 2150 Boston MA 02130 


WM 38 290 seeks 
black/Asian M 50+. @® 3664 
(exp 2/13) 


WM 46, 5'11". biond/biue. 
175. passion for arts and 
outdoors, seeks mature in 
shape masculine WM 30-46 
for sharing positive quality 
time. French yea t a 
plus. @® 2 3610 (exp 2/13) 


WORD MADE FLESH 
Ad copy: WM, 28, 6’, 160, 
aristocratic looks, bearing 
without airs or affections.- 
Seek intellectual curiosity, 
kindness, irony, quiet self- 
assurance, flexibility, and 
vigor in M 20-35. POB 69 
Cambridge 02140 @@® 3784 
(exp 2/27) 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 


Attractively cute feminine 
appearance slim 23 year old 
with outgoing and unique 
personality seeki 





n 
relationship. @ 368 (exp 
2/13) Prov area 


Attractive SWF, feminine, 
34, seeks pretty female, 
open to sharing, @® 3729 
(exp 2/20) 


GF-writer, artist. Just one 
alternative young babe seek- 
ing another 3689 (exp 
2/13) 


GWF, 33. professional 

mother of two seeks 

counterpart for friendship 

and intimacy. Enjoy dancing 

and fitness, advanced col- 

lege degree preferred. @ 
80 (exp 2/13) 


GWF, 33, warm, caring, 
honest, enjoys skiing, 
sports, movies, theater, out- 
doors seeking femine GWF, 
26-40, with similar interests 
for love and committment. 
Southern New Hamphire &® 
3643 (exp 3/6) 


GWF, 37, Melrose area, likes 
music, cooking, Celtics, 
books. Seeks GF for poten- 
tial monogamous rela- 
tionship, @® 3733 (exp 2/20) 


Shy sensitive eh | 
divorced white female 5’ 
250ib 36 would like to meet 
single white female 35 and 
over for close relationship. 0 
6738 


Shy young GWF, model, 
writer, artist, snuggler seeks 
young tomboy. If | play pool, 
will you listen to my poetry? 
@ 3433 (exp 2/13) 


Warm, friendly, sensitive, ac- 
tive. easygoing, energetic 
adveneturous, F 
mid-30's with many interests 
seeks friendship with other 
GWF my age or older. No 
drugs. light alcohol. 1 8626 


WF 30 seeks same for 
friendship. Dedham area. @& 
3633 (exp 2/6) 


RSE ABR 
MESSAGES 


ar M.V.: 

Thanks for the letter; It is 
impossible to sit 5 rows in 
front of me at the movies. 
And yes it's true, we are all 
vampires who value our 
anonymity. Love, BMC 

Ps; love your style 


KANSAS! We _ walked 
Boylston toward Copy Cop 
1/14/91 noon. Will you have 
coffee? 0 1779 





* (> THE BAD 
MOVIE CLUB = « 


We're people who embrace 
the worst movies ever made. 
This week's bomb: 


DICK TRACY 
First Batman, now this. What 
next? Richie Rich in film 
noir? This movie wastes 
tremendous amounts of tal- 
ent. money and primal colors 
on this failed flatfoots’ fable 
Stay home and read the 
comic book. © Please send 
your Votes. Questions, or 
Comments to The Bad 
Movie Club, Box 1544, 126 
Brookline Ave, Boston, MA 
2215 





FEBRUARY 1, 1991 


MEETING 





Just dial 1-976-3366 
and press "3" 


(95 cents a minute) 


~ And you'll instantly be 
able to browse through 
Personal Call® ads by 
category, making it easier 
and faster to meet 
someone who shares 
your interests. 





Now More Convenient 
Than Ever, 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 © $1 a minute) 





peg faithful Asian ladies 
seek friends/marriage. 
Free photo brochure 
702-451-3070 





MEN 
The key to attracting women 
Send $5.59: POB 5147 Way- 
land 01778 for prompt delvry 


RICK 





8426 
Missed message. Need 
quality design with stability 
am sincere/fun. Please write 
F. Box 3362, Manchester 


Introducing 


Csreater 


BOSTON 


Shirley Stelimack- Please 
Contact Steven Ross at 
212-924-7895 or write 254 W 
25th st. NYC, NY 10001 





WHITE MIDDLE AGE 
COUPLE LOOKING FOR 


SURROGATE MOTHER 
(All fees paid) 
REPLY TO: BOX 1775. BOS 

PHOENIX 





Get a gig and rock the block. 
Call Classifieds at 267-1234 


DATEBOOK 


The brand new monthly magazine 
for people just like you... 


Successful Singles! 


Phoenix Media/Communications Group is proud to announce 
the launching of a brand new monthly magazine, Greater 
BOSTON DATEBOOK. DATEBOOK is a free publication 


listing over 250 Personal ads featuring Personal Call 


. The 


premiere issue hits over 1,000 Metro Boston locations on 
February 8. Don't be left out this Valentine's Day! Pick up 
your copy of Greater BOSTON DATEBOOK! 








ANOTHER PHOENIX CLASSIFIED SUCCESS STORY 


THE PIXIES FIND A GREAT DEAL 
THROUGH THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
MUSIC & THE ARTS CLASSIFIEDS 

















JOEy SANTIA Go 


When Black Francis and Joey Santiago were looking for a bass player, they 
turned to the paper that plays to an audience of over a quarter million readers 
every week— The Boston Phoenix. If you’re looking for a band member, 


rehearsal space or equipment, look no further than 
& THE ARTS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS: 
BUILDING BOSTON'S BEST BANDS 
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ACTING 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth A; by, For- 
mer Managing Director, Al- 
ley Theatre. -6341 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


Artist For Hire 
Specializing In Portraits 
Call David 783-5368 


Say it to your valentine with a 
m written just for them. 
617-983-5291 


AUDITIONS 


AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 


ACTING CLASSES W/ 
KAREN ROSS; 


Scene Study and Mono- 
logues, Audition Prep, Com- 
mercial and Industrial Act- 
ing. Classes starting soon 
limited enroliment. 674-2614 
or 1-800-712-4810 


Actors M/F, 24 to 28 for B.U. 
thesis 16 mm film. Comedy, 
leads open. 964-0059 


ACTORS, 
MODELS, ETC. 


Select Entertainment 

Productions does casting, 

booking, training, scouting, 

promotiong and career man- 

agement. To find out more 
call 617-595-8191 


ACTORS WORKSHOP 
CLASSES START 
JANUARY 28 
Register now for Spring 
Semester: Full-time days 
Part-time evenings. Stage & 
film acting & speech. TV 
commercials. TV soaps & 
fencing. Special teen & child- 
rens classes. Self-improve- 
ment for non-actors. 34th 
ear. Free brochure 
423-7313 40 Boylston St 

Boston, 

















FEMALE LEAD 
VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 
music is now 
ding auditions for 
female — for 
ni ree new 
gous record and 
~ on national tour. 
revious experience 
not necessarily a pre- 
requisite; we are 
looking for fresh, 
dynamic new talent. 
Call J.D. at 738-0044 


TOP 


FASHION 
MODELS 
NEEDED 


Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


617°566¢5901 





Audition for Winchester 
players “Cherry Orchard’ 
Feb. 12, 7:30 Winchester 
Unitarian Church Metcalf 
Hall 478 Main St. 484-6089 


ImprovBoston Workshops: 
Beginning, intermediate, ad- 
vanced inning February 
16th; 6 weeks for 90 dollars 
Call Adam at 864-6063 


Auditions: Paid performers 
for Boston MysteryTour; 
non-equity call SLEUTH & 
Co. at 267-0922 


Busy Diner Theatre is audi- 
tioning for a talented Stride 
Pianist for two to three 
nights per week. Thurdsay 
Friday and Saturday nights 
7:30-11pm. $75 per show, 
$50 for rehearsals. Call Jack 
at 723-3162 for aud appt 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe, Camb. 661-0993 


ComedySports Improv 
Group auditions on Sunday, 
Jenruaty 10 at 12:30. Call for 
more info 720-0230 


COMEDY WORKSHOP 
Discover your comedic voice 
w/ a prof comedy improv ac- 








tress and teacher week 
classes beg 12 
8-10:30pm. Call > 

COMING FROM E; “iD 
Daved Perry & Sara .~nnett 
David tought at Royal 


Academy of Dramatic Art for 
17 years - giving Master 
Classes in Shakespeare for 
three weeks - March 25 - 
April 14. Classes for Equity & 
Non-Equity. Call Jeannie 
Lindheim's Theatre 

Workshop 277-2488 


Common/Wealth Theatre 
Collaborative seeks actors 
of all types for original piece 

The Hawthorne Effect’ call 
for info 864-8867 








DANCE 
AUDITIONS 


Male dancers experienced in 
jazz and tap needed for 
semi-professional produc- 
tion of Andrew Lioyd Web- 
ber musical “Song And 
Dance”’, to be presented in 
Northboro, MA, in April/May. 
Auditions on Sunday Feb 16 
from 1 - 3 p.m. Call 
508-842-6437 for details 


MONOCHROME 





HEADS 

Black and White headshots 
from 2x2 (NETC) to 8x10 (re- 
sume and straw hat). 24 ex- 
posure shoot & proof sheet 
$125.00. Retouched 8x10 
prints $3.50 each. Mono- 
chrome (617) 242-1354 


MOVEMENT FOR 
PERFORMERS 
based on Authentic move- 
ment and Alexander 
Techniques. Call Katie 
Singer at 876-9656 


“A Chorus Line’’ Open audi- 
tions all roles. Quincy Dinner 
Theatre at Masonic Temple 
1170 Hancock St. Quincy, 
directly across from Quincy 
Center T Station. Tues and 
Wed Feb 12,13. 7pm both 
nights. Please bring your 
favorite audition music and 
be prepared to dance 
Production opens April 19 


THEATER 4 RENT: 
REHEARSALS 
CLASSES 
WORKSHOPS 
PERFORMANCES 
DANCE/THEATER 

Affordable rates, short 

or long term. Call The 
Performance Place at 
623-5510 for more info 


“The Boys Next Door’ Feb 
5.6 at 7:30. Hovey Players. 9 
Spring St. Waltham. For info 
call 894-4333 


WANTED: 


COMEDY WRITERS 
Highest prices paid for 


Jokes. 
@ 266-0231 & 
WRITERS! 


We are NYC Rep group 
seeking unproduced One- 
Act and Full Length plays to 
produce and perform. Have 
your work come to life in 
New York City! Please send 
all manuscripts to Box 1783, 
126 Brookline Ave, Boston, 
MA 02146. No scripts will be 
returned unless accom- 
panied by A SASE 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth Ap- 
pleby. Former Managing Di- 

















rector, Alley Theater 
868-6341 

Se STR TE 
24 TRACK DEMOS 
15 hr package includes eng 
2” tape rental, MIDI seq 


DAT master $475. Studio Z 
Recording (508) 649-3023 


24 TRACK RECORDING 
at 16 track rates 

Free prod, arr & accompnmnt 

Ryansongs, 508-433-8192 


2 Gtr & bass need drummer 
(Ik Copeland, Keltner) for alt 
orig band. Infl: Waits. XTC, 
BB King. 592-5787 


2 LEAD GUITARIST sk 
meldodic hd rock bnd or Mu- 
sicians for major label show- 
cases. Inf: Boston, 
Journay-508-251-7387 


THE 
WESTMORELANDS 
Alternative Pop Band with 
great songs & experience 
seeks new vocalist . Must 
have instrumental 
as well as strong vocals, 
stage presence and all that 

important stuff 


CALL Us! 
731-4395 


ARRANGER! 
If you have any tunes that 
aren't complete or would 
you like to have your 
materials arranged and re- 
corded call Jorge at 
731-9314 


BANDS NEEDED 
IMMEDIATELY. 


Must be able to travel. Top 
40 and betes For booking 
813-372-7772 


BASSIST 
WANTED 


A is A. Needs Powerful, 
multi-dimensional, passion- 
ate bassist. Vocals a must 
We like King's X Peter 
Gabriel, Metallica, Sting and 
The Beatles. Original hard 
rock. Call Chris (508) 
686-7504 














Bassist needed for rck/mti 
bnd, wrtng and bckg vox a 
must, 24 hr rehearsal, stdo 
time booked, 247-0741 


BASS PLAYER, ac- 
coustic/electric, seeks band; 
infl: Crimson, REM, XTC, 
Winter, etc rege! stick & 
sing, Jim 508-820-4725 


Bass player wntd. Dedicated 
olayr for orig band. Infis: 
Kate Bush, S. Nicks, Heart. 
S O'Conner. (508) 897-0755 


Bass plyr w/bcking vocals to 
cmpite orig prjct, influ: Level 
42, Duran Duran, Farenht, 
spac and studio, 923-9241 


Bass/vox 4 pros, Funk band 
LivCol, Rush, open to new 
ideas, Call Bill 932-4810 


Bass wntd, we have reh 
spce, gigs, air-play, influ: s 
youth, chilton, dino junior, 
noisy pop folk, 522-6395 

















SONGWRITERS 


Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 
IN 
HARVARD SQUARE 


$8.50/hr Intro Special 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge. 
8 Track MIDI Recording. 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 


Crisis of faith needs bass 
Boring busy riffs bad! In- 
novative grooves good! 
We've got interest airplay ect 
Pro att a must. Rich, 
757-9535/ 254-3734 


Ormmer into Johnny Cash to 
Johnny Rotten sks funky 
spunky chunky unit to ply wy 
cool tunes with, 623-3428 


Drummer needed for fulltime 
wrkg band. Must be fiuent in 
rock, = & reggae. Profs 
only. Scott (508) 966-4755 


Drummer Seeking Top 40 
GB or show band. Can 
travel. Call Michael Ray 
anytime 471-5961 


Drummer wanted for original 
band influences Joy 
Division, Cocteau, Twins, 
Red Temple Spirit, we have 
radio tape, rehearsal space 
Call, 254-0390 


Drums & bass seek strong 
lead guitar w/lead vocal 
ability to form trio w/orig 
sound. Infl: Hendrix, Chili 
Peppers, Clockhammer, 
Soundgarden & sub pop 
sound. Musical versatilty & 
songwriting ability a must. 
Mike/Jeff 254-5488 


EDEN SOUND radio quality 
pro 8-trk rec just $15 hr! 
Clients include : Pixies, Who- 
Be-Dat, etc. 894-5031 


Experienced drum- 
mer/musician wntd for perc 
force in prof. original band 
brng influences, energy, soul 
contact bill 232-0696 


Experienced keyboard 
player/vocalist skg to join a 
working club band. Synths, 
digital piano, & strong vocal 
ability. Berklee stdt. Call 
Christian, 320-0603 


F bass plyr wntd for orig 
hard rck band, have 
producer, mngr, and label 
intrst. Cail (508) 667-8110 


FEM rock vocal seeks male 
gtr to co-write and form 
band(Bad English, Nelson) | 
have contacts 547-1114 




















Free services offered by 
financial professional to lo- 
cal bands with potential 
Serious offer to the right 
band and/or label. Joe (508) 
692-1980 evenings 


F singer searchng for a band 
with Christian influnces, Call 
367-2146 leave message 


Funk drummer wanted for 
fulltime working showband 
Call MK Assocs at 284-4864 
or 286-3386 


Funk drummer wanted for 
fulltime working showband 
Call MK Assocs at 284-4864 
or 286-3386 


Gtr. keys to recrd+ perfrm 
soulful melodic orig rck, vox 
Pro expertise nec. Got 
spce + studio time 522-6097 


Gtr plyr based on S Shore 
sks to join/form band into 
hard-edged pop/ bliues/ 
metal, 773-3220, 740-4486 


GTRST W/VOCALS 
Orig psychedelic pop 
band w/intricate arrang 
sks gtrst w/harm ability. 
Exp pref 629-2798 


GUITARIST NEEDED for 
working top-40 GB band 
Pref under 30 w/vox 
508-692-6365 


Guitarist w/t material sks 
bass and drums into Husker, 
Hendrix, P-funk. Lve mssg 
for Dan 524-5960 


Daisychain seeks guitarist 
Call days 965-0338 


HARD ROCK BAND 
SEEKS VOCALIST 
FRONTMAN 
Infl include Stones, early 
Alice Cooper & Hanoi 
Rocks. Call Max at 

508-478-2986 


HIGH FUNCTION sks guitar 
player and singer, profs 
only. immed steady work, 
Call Mitch 325-1461 


Keyboardist seeks creative 
M Vocalist to form Euro-in- 
fluenced alternative techno- 
pop act. 859-9733 


Keybaard plyr w/ gd left 
hand bass & drummer nded 
for Top 40 function & club 
band. Ld vox nded 396-5747 


Keys wntd fusion, Jazz, pop, 
R&B, wkly practice gigging 
now 6pce S Shore, Paul, 
377-4433 weekdays 


Lead gtr plyr wntd to form 
metal bnd w/serious vox, 
infl: Queensryche. If you're 
an exc plyr, songwriter, and 
have the looks and ded nec, 
Call 424-8268. Serious only 


LEAD GUITARIST 
Amazing player-writer seeks 
established rock band 
Berklee grad. Studio pro for 
hire. 15 yrs exp. Dom Zocchi 
day 482-3920. hm 387-2703 


MANAGER 
Young articulate person who 
wants to learn band mgmt 
hands on sought by gigging 
local orig band w/ tape con- 
tacts etc Call 568-9789 


Nd keys & drms T40 dnc GB 
Hv keys/gtr + bass. Gd eqp, 
F/t cmmttmnt. Gary (508) 
339-3565, Ray 366-7115 








a 



































You Can Make Extra $$$ 
Recording Commercials! 


Media Arts presents 


"How to Succeed at Voice Overs!" 
This is a highly acclaimed one evening class, 
is taught in an actual recording studio, by 
one of the industry’s leading producers! 


© You'll learn about real job opportunities. © 


© You'll actually record a 


commercial. ¢ 


¢ You'll learn how to record a demo reel @ 


Tue., February 12, 1991¢ 7 to9 pm 


Class Fee: $30 
Call our office at: 617-243-4507 
to reserve space and for class location 
© reservations are required as space is limited! ¢ 





PA RENTALS 
+* SOUND ENGINEERS - 


PHIL DAVIDSON 
1-800-244-7491 





1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


Private Studios from 
*450” per month 


Boston Rehearsal 
Studios 

© Completely 
renovated 

®@ In South End, nr T, 
X-pressway & Pike 

© Security guard 

© Easy load-in 

e Free Parking 


569-9004 












anything audio 


Large selection 

of vintage and 

new equipment 

in stock. 
*Free Pair of 

hones with 

; $1 purchase 

617-426-2875 





>, No track & MIDI 


\ Andy Pinkham 

) 617-944-5381 

a Discount with 
college iD 


PRODUCTIONS 


24 TRACKS 


$24 PER HOUR 


PLATINUM SOUND 
INCLUDES ENGINEER 


1-800-MIX-DOWN 
617-983-9999 












Orig funk groove rock band 
w/loc & nat'ni exp, Have stu- 
dio & mgmt, sks strong back 


voc/synth. Pros 
617-961-6026, Iv msg 


Original rock band sks com- 
mitted. creative bass player. 
Smiths, Cure, Blondie, Re- 
placements, Velvet Under- 
ground, Call 536-0301 


PERCUSSIONIST 
For orig hard rock band, 
bckng vocs a plus, sngwtr 
OK. good eqip, srious pro 
only. Bob, 429-5825 


Prgsv bnd sks _ intelligent, 
commtd, creative vox. Infl: 
XTC, K Crmsn, Police, Eno, 
Bowie 508-673-7314 T/Th 


Pro bass and drmmr needed 
for orig hard rock band, 
back-up vox a +, 21 a must, 
229-2467 Ive msg 


Producer seeks vocalists for 
intrnt!t record deal Call 
247-8689 after 6pm 


Prof wrkg bnd sks gtrst play- 
ing pop, rock, covers & or- 
iginals. Gd career opps. For 
audition call 617-782-2046 


PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or system 
for hire. With exc. outboard 
processing rack. Nightly and 
multiple night rates. Call 
David 603-539-6800 


RISING SUNS 
Orig rock seeking bass. 
Airplay. gigs, showcase, ma- 
jor label interest. Call 24 hrs 
581-5908 Lve name, addrss 


Singer nded for wrking funky 
R&B/rck bnd cvering Steely 
Dan. S. Vaughn, S.Wonder, 
etc. Hrn or Prc. a pis! call Jim 
787-0034 


only 





























pi ’ ROCK & ROLL. INC 


Musical Instruments, accessories, repairs, lessons 
& instructions, rehearsal rooms, & video. 
Ss All under one roof! 


z= 154 seery on MA [—Houns 
1 5155 M-TH 12-8 
In Mass. 1-800-427-5155 |[F Sat 11-6 


















Singer wnted for ock bnd. 
Looks, att, & X-factor a 
must. We have vry serious 
int from 3 major recrd Ibis. 
We nd you in studio now. 
Pro's under 28 af Paul, lve 
msg 508-429-6996. 


Sk F velist to frt duo, lead gtr 
Capabity a +, gd Iks and stge 
presence a must, we ply top 
40. R&B, jazz, wrk wkly 3-6 
nghts in twn, incids cibs 
NGB, Call Adam 469-2391 


Soundman wanted. Original 
hardrock project seeks ex- 
perienced techno-genius w/ 
a committment to ex- 
cellence. 932-6540 


State of art PA, light & truck 


avail for rent. Low weekly 
rates. Call 284-4864 or 
286-3386 


Ululators psychedelic-afro- 
celtic-ska-calipso world 
rockers need bass payer 
with energy & skill. 2nd 
album coming out this 
month. Send tape & photo 
to: Ululators, Box 1836, 
Vineyard Haven MA 02565 
or come to Johnny D's, Wed 
Feb 13th. 


Vox wanted for ambitious 
talented 7 piece blues bnd. 
We have equip, gigs & great 
possibilities! (603) 228-4489 
or (617) 742-3707 


Wanted: Male vocalist with 
power, versatility, energy & 
stage experience. Call (508) 
668-2023 


Wanted: Male vocalist with 
power, versatility, energy & 
—_ exp. Call 
(508) 668-2023 


INSTRUCTION 
BE ASTAR 


Singing lessons w/ best 
teacher in town. Rock, pop. 
folk. mus theatre 625-3733 


BERKLEE PROFESSOR of- 
fering state of the art private 
keyboard inst. 628-7364 


CREATIVE GUITAR 
instruction w/ Joe Therrien, 
Berklee graduate. | teach all 
levels--many styles! Call 

267-893 


Dante Pavone will accept 
vocal students. 














in correcting 
vocal and breathing prob- 
lems and in restoring dam- 
aged voices. 423-7581 after 
12:30 pm 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD ! 


Beginners to advanced, 20 
yrs performance experience 
in rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 
& funk w/Berkiee Compo- 
sition, and classical & Jazz 
theory. Advanced Synthesist 
& midi sequencing. | can help 
get. there. Call Alan 








Learn to sing in a supportive 
atmosphere. Beginners wel- 
come. Maryann 393-9571 


RECORDING CLASS 
Hands on the gear! A fresh 


indepth look into the modern 
recording studio. Learn the 
intelligent use of micro- 
phones, consoles, EQs, re- 
verbs, delays & MIDI. For 
info & class times, call Step- 
hen at Red House Record- 
ing. 617-782-3367 











$ Let me teach 
you to ee 5 
Call yourself. 
Janet Learn guitar 
aier" or bass on 
ur own, on any 
‘evel or style. M 
method from ener 


ence saves you 


LITMAN GUITAR 
STUDIO 
















17-738-004 


Let us help make 
you the next 
Superstar! 


producer, popu- 


& well known ical 
anist can ae pie 


NEW T 
intensive and professionally 
conducted monthly enroll- 


ment program designed for 
beginner, intermediate and 
advanced who 


tpn 
ness their profession. 


J.D. Furst, Concert pianist, 


host, and talent show pro- 
moter, meee daily with 
entertainment industry 


present 
wriling and more. For mote 
information and a free 
consultation call 


(617) 738-0044 


Guitar Lessons 


*Have you hit a brick wall? 
*ls your playing not all that 
want it to be? 
*Do you think it's possible 
for you to greatly 
improve as a player? 


If you've answered 





“yes” to any of the 
above, call fora 
consultation. 


“ or those who want to be 
Bob Wolfman- 
646-7481 


‘l want to make you the 
best you've ever head” 


SHAKUHACHI 


Learn meditation music and 
ensembie music on the bam- 
boo flute called Shakuhachi. 
Call David at 876-8552 


STUDY GUITARI! 
Berklee Grad. Welcomes all 
levels for guitar and et 
lessons in fully equipped 
trak studio! Free trial lesson! 

Call Ken 617-776-1146 


VOCALISTS! 
Expand & develop your own 
voice & style. Avoid vocal 
blow-out ock-Pop-Blues- 
R&B-Jazz. Private & band 
coaching as well as pre- 
production & demo guid- 
ance. Pros or those develop- 
ing pro Careers only. 

Call Jeannie Deva 
THE VOICE STUDIO 
617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


1 ibson Les Paul, 
1968 Hofner Beatie Bass, 
1969 Ampeg plexiglass gtr. 
Few others. Call for more 
info 4pm to 9pm only at 
401-766-8657. 


Acoustic bass for sale hand- 
made in Germany by Anton 
Schuster very good sound 
$1500 (603) 659-2355 


BASS SALE 

Guild black pilot 5 string 
bass, $650. Schecter natural 
finish jazz bass, $600. Fen- 
der bass cab w/ 2 10's, and 1 
18 inch spkr. Has full range 
and seperate hi/low inputs, 
$300. Call Dave 536-5723 Ive 
msg. 
Biamp 8ch Mxr $300, JBL 
mons $300, mr Pv CS800 
amp $450, 16x4 100ft snake 
$200, Mics (508) 238-0355 


CARVIN x60 half-stack 2 
channels, footswitch, eq 12" 
celestians, vnly cvrs, x- 
shape $800 731-8948 
























MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Pianos. bought & 
sold; Upri L 





617¢73800044 


ENSONIQ EPS 
Sampler, 8 inst multi, 20 
note poly, sequencer, 
2x +SCal expander, ex cond 
$1450, Eric 738-8113 


GUITARS 
FOR SALE 


Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsch 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 


INKSPOT DECEASED 
Yamaha HX Ig keybd organ, 
complt w/disc drive, 2 amps, 
& bench. Like new, used 2 
mos. $19,000 will sacrifice, 
$10,000. 603-267-8108 


Korg electronic piano 76 
keys dynamic touch, tone 
variance built-in stereo 
speakers, like new, best 
offer 323-7044 


NATIONAL GUITAR 

















“Style-O" Mid-30's nickle 
plate/brass body w/paim 
trees & old ‘Armand 


pickup. Just restored. Looks 
& plays great. $1,700. Gavin 
776-9108 


PEARL Drums - 5 pc Maple 
shells & anvil cases, larg trap 
case w/wheels. Hi-hat stnd, 
boom stnd, straight cymbal 
Stand, snare stand, bass 
drum pedel, 6 yrsa olfd. im- 
mac coindition. $949 or b.o. 
262-8743. I.m. 


Piano. Kimball 1906 oak up- 
right. Gorg carved & refin 
case. Action restored. Plays 
& sounds great $2000/BO 
Must see (617) 244-0692 


Premiere three-piece top 
line resonator drums, 
592-2769 Day 


Complete Professional Eight 
track studio for sale, fully 
wired and ready to transport. 
Call Peter at 617-522-1458 


Schreiber & Sons bassoon. 
Good condtn. $950 incl 
spare bocal & reed kit. Call 
between 7-9pm. 266-7944 


Upright piano rebuilt, Beaut- 
ifully refinished $850 
868-3777 


Violin: Martin, early 1900's, 
restored, good 
tone. w/case, $500 or BO. 
287-9758 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 
Record & Produce your own 


DEMO-TAPE. 

You know ~~ 4 track, your 
machines & your music bet- 
ter than anyone. Why not do 
it yourself on a one inch 16 
track at Red House! Full mu- 
sic production service & en- 
gineering instruction avail- 
able..or you do it all--no 
pressure, no clocks. Call 
782-3367. ask Steven for de- 
tails 




















Musicians National Referral 

Professional Musicians and 

Bands Seeking Each Other. 
1-800-366-4447 


SOUNDMAN 
With over 10 yrs exp. If you 
want professional sound call 
617-269-0104 


TICKETS 


First 10 rows for Sting, INXS. 
Neil Young, Paul Simon 
508-757-9TIX 


TICKETS 
1ST 10ROWS 
ALL SHOWS 


+ Replacements 
* Slayer 
* Neil Young 
w/ Crazy Horse 
* Vanilla ice (Ugh!) 
+ Hall & Oats 
* Sting 
+ Paul Simon 
TOPSHELF 
TICKETS 


603-437-6285 














FEBRUARY 1, 1991 
TICKET WORLD 


The best tickets to all con- 
certs, sports and theatre 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 





Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-249-1000 
PEARL TOILE 


REHEARSAL 
SP 


1MO FREE RENT 
For limtd time: Absurdly low 
prices. Boston Rehearsal 
Studios - Compitly renovtd, 
in So. End, sec guard, easy 
load-in, free pkng. 569-9004 


pitta ite ht etait 
$175 & up, convenient & se- 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on trainline. 364-1400. 


EMPIRE REHEARSAL 


_ STUDIO 
Boston's Downtown Studios 
For Over 10 Years 


NO HASSLE! 
Secure 24 hour access. Call 
Now! 566-2738 Ive msg 


NORWOOD, Heated re- 
hearsal space starting from 
$300 per month Easy access 
Call 469-0483 


Music Theatre Dance 
Artist workspace. Safe area 
secure building near Central 
Square. Various sizes. 
868-7171 lve msg 


SPACE in Allston Ig secure 
24 hr acc nr Pike. Call Rick 





Freight & sink 482-5342 


BOSTON, non-live in studios 
$175 and up prkg, heat and 
elec incid call 268-6240 


FORT POINT, live in 1000 sq 
ft $700/mo no fee Paul 
338-5424 


FORT POINT, non live loft 
960 sq ft $500/mo Can sub- 
divide to 420 sq ft $220/mo & 
540 sq ft $280/mo No fee 
heat incid Very sunny track 
lights freight elev, sink prea 
Avail 3/1 Carol 661-795: 











‘ 


$66°2738 


8 
¥ Rates 


Cali for Lov 
241-9117 





NATIONAL 
REHEARSAI 
STUDIOS 


fs 


{ 
x cure ® | 


sag ee NOW, 
617-391-82 


Lowest prices anywhere 





* BAND ROOMS 
© ALL PRICES © ALL SIZES 
AVAILABLE NOW IN 


BOSTON 
(617) 423-4959 
We beacl pcsa 






ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds today. 

267-1234 


Live-in practice space. $300 
a month. Recording studio 
space, Irg rm, isolation, 
prking lot. $700 mo. 
269-0104 


SOUTH END, Low rent, with 
heat, hi ceilings, very very 
clean, 400-6! ft, $200- 
$275/mo 423-623 


STUDIO IN BARN! 
20 X 30. Sky-Light. Elec- 
. Heat. Secure. 








tricity 


Lexington. 862-0869. 


T0 GO. 


Check the 
Boston Phoenix 
AFTER HOURS 

Classifieds. 
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lariansjensmeeenpsaniheani 
ASTROLOGY 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Five minute consultation 
with astrologer Eric Linter 

(617) 625-6102 
40,000 years experience 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 

Compatibility Reports + Birth 

Charts + 3 Month forecasts « 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


Have You 
Lived Before 
This Life? 

Call 1-800-367-8788 


Se eae a 
THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 


A GIANT STEP IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
“ Far superior to any 
therapy I've Had” 

CPI PSYCHOTHERAPY 
MARC D. MCGARRY 
4S17 354-1660 
The New Standard of Ther- 
apy « Interview me without 
charge * Call for Brochure 


LEARN TO COPE 
WITH STRESS 


Support groups for the 
Middle East Crisis and more. 
Love yourself and to Health. 
Safe, gentle, creative individ- 
ual & small group counsel- 
ing, meeting your many inner 
selves; Healing your inner 
child. Theraputic Massage, 
Hatha Yoga classes, 
Certified & Extensively 
trained 
(617) 326-5371 


WHY NOT GO 
FIRST CLASS? 


Dynamic Therapy... Promot- 
ing Change. Collaborate with 
an active intelligent, ex- 
perienced therapist 
GROUPS FOR SURVIVORS 
OF TROUBLED FAMILIES. 
Free initial interview 
*Most insurance accepted 
*Reasonable rates 


ARBOR 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
OS eo 327-5770 

W.Reich, Brookline & West 
Roxbury Offices 











__ BOOKS 
for inspiration, spiritual up- 
lift. peace of mind. Send 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for free booklist to: 
Primbooks, P.O. box 216, 
Dumont, NJ, 07628. 








RET AEE 
LIMOUSINES 


/HR LIMOUSINES 
10-15 passenger party 
vehicles. Celtics, concerts 
and bachelor party specials. 
(mega stretch also avail) 


331-1673 


A CUT ABOVE 
Limousine Service for all 
occasions. Why Take a 
Taxi? Take a Limo for Less! 
$25.00 either way Boston 
*Brookline*Newton: 
Cambridge-Logan 24 Hour 
Service 1-800-734-5227 


SOPHISTICATED 
LIMOUSINE. 


For the elegant —- of 
discreet luxury, chauffeur 
driven Lincoin. stretch 
limosuines. Airport service 
available (617) 846-2000 or 
279-0001 





CELEBRITY 
LOOK -A- 
LIKES... 


LIMO 


SERVICES 


1-800-512- 
7791 





FOOD 


ORIENTAL GROCERY 
Korean Japanese Chinese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries. 


783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Alliston 


MORRISON CATERER 
522-6635 
Gourmet Natural Foods 





é 
ss ;, 
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Exp. caring therapist dealing 
w/ relationships, sexuality, 
personal problems etc. Mod- 
est fees. Dorothy 491-6408 


SERRATE 
INSTRUCTION 


“EMBODYING A 
SUCCESSFUL BELIEF” 
-Workshop. Channelling, 
Neuro-linguistic program- 
ming, writing drama, wood- 
a i (optional) breath 
work, $55- Only a few 
spaces left! Call Now! Feb 
9th-Newbury St Boston Call 

Thomas 617-323-8895 


Personalized Fitness 
Instruction 
LOOK GREAT - 
FEEL GREAT 
Specialized programs in: « 
Weight Training + Body 
Building * Aerobics + Nutri- 
tion + Overall fitness 
Boston & All Western 
Suburbs Call Dan 
508-653-1280 


Yoga and Macrobiotics; On- 
going lyengar Yoga Classes 
in Cambridge-Somerville 
Karin Stephan in Cam- 
bridge-Somerville 
617-497-0218 or 
617-666-9551 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 


OY SO AE TEI EN 
ACUPUNCTURE 
Complete Health Care. 
Relief from: 

Stress, Fatigue, Injuries, 
Pain, Acute/Chronic Iliness. 


Amy Hull, Lic. Ac. 
617-923-4424 


MASSAGE 


Nurturing-Caring 


Stress Reduction 
Hot Tub Mineral Soak 
Private Wooded Setting 
Gift Certificates Available 
TAI SUMMERS CMP. 


358-5507 
358-4863 


FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Polynesian Food 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


STARS OCEAN 
Chinese Seafood Res- 
taurant Delivery & Take Out. 
Call 236-0384 or 236-0161 
11:30 AM to Midnite 70-72 
Kilmarnock St-The Fenway 


VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken, Subs, Pizza, Ice 
Cream, Chinese Food, Dry 
Cleaners, Film Processing 
and Video Tapes. 


547-0000 


rvAarnROMRNERROR 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 


Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


Boston Mag's - Best local 


draft 1989. Delicious food, 
unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Perfect for next 
function 


pl 
FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 
Up to 100 People 
Prv Room 523-9417 


PARTY 
SERVICES 


i ohteheematheieerieeateeentieens taken 
FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable + Tra- 
ditional and Non-traditional 
weddings + Theme parties 
for birthdays + Corporate 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner 

and cocktail parties. 


623-0725 











ODY & SPIR 








FREE INJURY 
EVALUATION FOR 
Foot, ankle, elbow, pain or 
injury. By licensed prof 
Treatment avi. 617-266-3037 


TREAT YOURSELF 
to “ A Gift of Health ° 
Licensed Massage thera- 





pist. By appointment. Low 
rates. Pamela. 923-4054 
WOMEN ONLY 


Healing, Energizing Sports 
+ Oriental away 9-9pm 
Porter Sq. Cherie 628-8272 


MASSAGE POWER 
Swedish Sports and Deep 
tissue bodywork. Reduces 
stress, relaxes, Relieves 
shoulder, neck and lower 
back pains. Student dis- 
count. Green line location 
By appointment, Licensed 

and AMTA Certified 

Gift Certificates Avi 


734-8182 








REUNITE 
the whole person. Massage 
therapy for men and women 
Various Techniques utilized. 
Designed to meet your 
needs. Revitalize. Call Bill 
617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist. 


ONE FROM THE HEART 
Revel to a blissful, soothin 
healing massage then dri 
into tranquility with energy 
balancing polarity-artfully 
and sensitively executed 
with heart. A glorious two- 
hour experience. Arthur 
617-236-7009 


THERAPUTIC 
MASSAGE 
Stressed out? Massage by 
appointment. 876-6406 Rod 


Theraputic Massage: For 
People who need deeper 
more effective muscular 
therapy; Arthur Madodre Lic; 
Cert, Boston, So Shore 
617-296-1508 


Treat yourself to a 90 min 
Theraputic massage! Strictly 
non-sexual. By appointment. 
Rosanne Beaurivage AMTA 
certified. Call 782-8397 

Gift certificates available 


WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 


Nurturing-Caring Bodywork 
Stress Reduction 
Hot Tub Mineral Soak 
Private Wooded Setting 
TAI SUMMERS C.M.P. 
508-358-5507 
508-358-4863 
Gift Certificates Avail 








CATERING by 
GAIL BLOOMER for ALL 
OCCASIONS Bartending 
Services Available 
(617) 738-9812 


eS 
EXP’D BARTENDERS 
Avail for private functions. 
Let us take the headache out 
of your holiday party. Free 
estimates. 338-3036 Ive msg 


VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
Video portraits and 
ortfolios. Your Events, 
arties and Special Oc- 
casions videotaped at Your 
location. 

CALL 
1-800-287-7481 
MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 
AN 


EXTRAVAGANZA! 


Select Entertainment 
Productions 


617-595-8191 
C AND 





MUSI 
ENTERTAINMENT 


LASER LIGHT 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Music projection systems 
starting at $275. Also, reg- - 


ular portable and hand held 


laser systems starting at 


$225 by Richie Lasers 


617-322-3114 


HANGTHEDJ 
The middie of your party is 
the wrong time for a DJ to 
educate you. What you want, 
lll spin it. Everybody winds 
up on the dance floor. 
Absolutely tasteful. 
Wes Junior 739-7040 


INTRODUCING... 
ALTERNATIVE DJ 
My name is Dennis, and | 
feature alternative 
rock/dance. Holidays are 
near and I'm offering low, in- 
troductory rates for the 
coolest parties in town. Ref- 
erences available. Money 
back guarantee! 
617-274-5276 Days or 
603-886-578! 
Evenings, weekends 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 
508 966-0782 








 cciseediie paneer al 
SELF-HELP 
“Free Personally Test 


Your Personality Determines 
Your Happiness 
Call 1-800-367-8788 





HERPES? 
COLD SORES? 


We Can Help or Money 
Back. New product gives 
fast relief in 24 hours. .No 
drugs, pills/creams. It 
works! Only $29.95. Call Toil 
free ThoughtForms Corp 


1-800-866-2149 
Major credit cards/checks 
accepted 


PSYCHIC 
READING 


by Phone. $20 for 20 
minutes. Call Fareeda. 


617-298-1018 
SMOKING-WGHT LOSS 


New Russian Treatment 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)1 visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out eS 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0169 


i adbaaaseeeiiedl 
EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 


SELF-EMPOWERMENT 
THROUGH NATIVE 
AMERICAN 
TEACHINGS 
Learn pond nn of birth, your 
animal medicine allies, your 
Earthpath. Color/Energy 
Animal Totem consultations: 
Roma Heillig Morris, Ph.D. 
Wolf Clan Teaching Lodge, 
Seneca Nation. Newton, Ma 
(617) 332-8653 


The Dynamics of Inner Tech- 
nology and ESP workshop: 
Don't just hear it or read 
about it experience it. Psy- 
chic senses are our 
birthright. This workshop 
based on the book “You are 
psychic” provides a sampl- 
ing of techniques that can 
teach you to tap into your full 
psychic potential. Call for 
Info on courses & work- 
shops 617-932-6611 Con- 
tact Barbara, Free Soul 
Coordinator. 


RRR 
READINGS 


TAROT READINGS 
WITH MELANIE 
Fridays 2-7pm. Seven Stars 
Bookstore, 58 JFK St 
Cambridge MA 














BELL’ARIA 
Flute Duo to play classical 
music for Weddings and 
other special occasions. 

508-371-1252 


DISC JOCKEY 
reat Rates 
288-2282 


LOOKING FOR A 
CLASS ACT? 


Select Entertainment 
Productions provides 
quality, professional enter- 
tainment and complete party 
services! Plus: Casting, 
booking, training, scouting, 
promoting and career man- 
agement. Call 595-8191 


PSYCHIC 
ASTROLOGICAL 


COUNSELING | 
Marriage, Career, Financial 
Guidance, Private/Social 
Events. Telephone readings. 

(617) 641-2100 


GIFTS 
ROMANCE IN THE 


STARS ? 

Birth Charts 

3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


1,800-060-1694 
Gift Certificates Available 


PHOTOGRAPHER availabil 
for freelance assignments, 
also portfolio work. Reason- 
able rates. Call Ed 469-0305 


SYLVIA PSYCHIC 
STUDIO 


Card & Palm reading. 
Reader & Advisor. Also 
specializing in spiritual/aura 
readings. 859-1723 














FLOWERS 


INN OF THE 


FLOWERS 
Gift Baskets 
Fruit Baskets 

Flower Arrangements 
delivered nationwide 


469-4115 
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Body Mind Spirit 
Who Are You? 


CALL 
1-800-367-8788 


PSYCHIC 
ASTROLOGICAL 
COUNSELING 
Marriage, Career, Financial 
Guidance, Private/Social 
Events. Telephone Readings 
(617) 641-2100 








PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE PHONE 
as featured up in Camden 
Herald, Belfast Republican 
Journal and Preview 
magazine. Phone readings 







SERUM 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CHARMS! 
Beautiful and fragrant hand- 
made herbal charms _in- 
crease your potential 5 to 
choose from, Love, Money, 
Career, Health and Protec- 
tion. Explanation parchment 
included. $4 each or All 5 for 
$17. Specify choice(s). Krea- 
tions by Kristen Pob 1155, 
Watertown MA 02272 





JOIN NATIONAL 
COVEN 
Meet other coven member 
all across the United States 
and exchange occult infor- 





at UNICORN 
BOOKS at 


From Astrology to Zen, 
Come and Browse through 
our vast collection of blank 
books, calanders, candles, 
cards, chimes, crystals, in- 
cense, jewelry , music and 
instructional tapes, sacred, 
instruments, oil lamps, and 
Statuary. We also offer com- 
plete astrological services, a 
variety of classes, and 
beautiful rooms to rent for 
counseling and workshop 
Our hours are Mon-Thurs 
10:00-9:00 + Fri & Sat 
10:00-5:30 » Sun 1:00-5:00 + 
We are located at 1210 Mass 
Ave (Nr Arlington Heights) 
#® (617) 646-3680 of 
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TAKOT 


Thought to have originated in 
ancient Egypt, the Tarot has been 
said to predict actions in your life 
through the interpretation of one 
out of 78 picture cards. These 
cards cover every facet of destiny. 


1-900-28-TAROT 


99¢ per minute 




















































PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


OF ANIMALS {FETA 
For Info Call 301-770-744 


THE DIDJERIDOO, a 
meditational/musical! instur- 
ment developed by native 
Australians using cyclic 
breathing and deep reson- 
ance, induces a trance state 
for healing and other medita- 
tional practices. Museum 
quality and modern style Did- 
jeridoos. $100-500 
Cassettes/videos/teaching 
booklet: SILVER BUSH 
PRODUCTIONS, (415) 
488-0548, P.O.B 541-BP. 
Forest Knolls, CA 94933 












































































wm 
PERSONAL 
CARE 


mation. Send information on 


$30 for 1/2 hr, $50 for an hr. 
occult experiences, referen- 


New England References 





ZENTECH 


MC/Visa Doroth ces, birthdate and photo (op- 
” 207-445-4309 7 tional). Include $15 member- _YOur mail order hardware 
ship fee for imnmediate store for brain/mind tools Need 35 people to lose 
processing. One time Sound and light machines weight this month. 10-29 Ibs 


and earn $$$. Doctor re- 

comended, F.D.A. approved 

This is no immick 
617-576-8849 


Conciousness-altering 
tapes. Call for Catalog: 
1-800-659-6031 


charge. Check or money or- 
der. Send to National Coven: 


What do Pry do when your 
Pob 1830, Boston MA 02105 


MARRIAGE is falling apart? 
Call 1-800-367-8788 


See omamRICRRCT 
BALLOONS 


For Balloon Deliveries and 
Decorations Call 


BALLOON EXPRESS 


this Ad & 
Off 


Dp ¢ 
RaScope 


Did you miss your favorite soap 
today? Hear the latest news, 
gossip, and sneak previews of all 
your favorite soap operas. 

Or choose to hear your personal 
astrological horoscope for today or 
any day in the future. 


1-900 
976-SOAP 


@ Mention 
get 10% 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 








Nancy was just an un- 
employed iump till she 
picked up the Phoenix Help 
Wanted Classifieds. Now 
thanks to the Phoenix she's 
a corporate Vice President. 
The ix Help Wanteds 
really work. 267-1234. 


Last Friday | lost my dog. | 
would rather have lost my 
husband. Weil it doesn't mat- 
ter Thanks to The Boston 


Phoenix We are one big i 
happy family. | found my 99¢ per minute 
dog; my husband hasn't re- 





turned. “ Here Boy!” 


Find out what the stars have to say about 
love and romance in your life. Based on 
your own personal birthdate, hear one of 


four personalized horoscope readings for 
yourself, or for both you and your mate, 
plus romantic astrological forecasts for the 


past, present and future. 


1-900-420-SIGN 


99¢ per minute 


a, 
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RET 
APPLIANCES 


Huge, Used ite Fridge, 
won oho w/ice-maker, ask- 
ing $200 or B.O. 825-4621 


WASHING MACHINE- 
Speed Queen, top of line, 
used by single person, 2 yrs, 
$200, AIR C NDITIONER 
White-Westinghouse, $100, 
Lynn, 547-2632 


BOATS 


5’ Macgregor ‘83 w/ trailer 
OF VH lew rigging ‘88. 
Self-righting, built-in floata- 
tion $6500/BO 269-5711 


REAR USER 
COMPUTERS 


Apple , incl monitor/ 
stand, 2disk drvs, keybrd, 
mouse, prntr cabl, tutorials, 
exc cond $550firm 625-9847 


DOMESTIC 


| RL TC LT CT ITIL LE 
ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 

CLASSIFIED ADS 

IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


CAMARO ‘80, 78K mi, V6, 
bick, new paint, t-top. new 
frnt end, inside & out, JVC 
deck, spoke whis, $2995, 
631-6375 


Dodge Omni, 1980, biue 4-dr 
automtc, 100,000 mi, ex- 
cellent condtn. $750, price 
negot. 617-742-7179 


FORD LTD 1984, 4 cylinder. 
good gas mileage, am/fm 
stereo with ac, power steer- 
ing, cruise control, 4 dr 
72,000 mi, automatic trans, 
no rust, mechanically exc 
$1800 or bo 617-646-8614 


Ford Mustang, ‘80, 2-dr, 
auto, rusty red w/burg int, 
vinyl! top, 6 cyl, runs well 
New carb, bat, strtr, nd som 
work. $530/bo. 262-2136 


HONDA CRX si 1990 with 
a/c. good stereo, low mile- 
age $9550 Call 924-1920 


Jeep Wrangler 1988-bick 
w/gry. chrm whis, alm sys, 


Pontiac Custom S, ‘69, very 
rare car, 38k, orig miles on 
this all oprig car. 1 owner, 
blue, bick int. ps/pb and 
more b.o. 

720-5058. aft 6pm 


Pontiac Sunbird 2000 le 
83-2 dr. all pwr, 5 spd, 68K. 
grt cond. $1900, must sell 
reloc, 739-1885 


Image Writer li, brand new, 
unopenned box, in warranty, 
w/ cable, $399/bo, 491-7715 


LOADED SPACE PC: XT 
compatable, 20 mb hard 
disk, 5.25" floppy, 640 kb 
RAM, 2400 baud modem, 
word perfect, Lotus and 
more software. $950/bo Call 
Paul at 232-5379 nights or 
494-2744 days 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 


dried Oak. Small peices, any 
quantity desired. Great Kin- 
dling 269-3543 


FIREWOOD- Small Truck, 
Approx Yacord wood. $45 de- 
livered (Curbside Delivery). 
Waltham Office, Phone Eves 
603-485-5804 


FIREWOOD- 
Wholesale prices 
Seasoned-$140. Green- 
$120. We deliver anywhere. 


1 244-5246 
alem, MA 


seormumeamaEe eR 
FOREIGN 


69 VW Bug. new parts, good 
local transportation, looks 
good, Best offer, 864-9115 
days, 523-4807 evenings 


MITSUBSHI-Starrion GSL, 


‘87. bick on bick leather, 
loaded, Yokohama per- 
formance tires, ex con, 55K, 
$5000 or b.o. 789-4638 


Peugeut 1978-for sale needs 

minor body work as well as 

engine work. $700 or best 
if inter Call 


Porsche, 914 1.8L, 1975. 
red, 88K, 1 owner, exc en- 
gine & body. BO 232-0464 


Porshe 928 ‘80 US. 5 spd, 
bik w/ bik Ithr racing seats. 
Sunrf, immaculate & exc 
cond 74,000 miles. Asking 
$18,000 (603) 434-6521 eves 


Toyota Tercel 1981, hatch, 
5spd. sun. 1 yr clutch, tires, 
batt. exh. No rust. All recs, 
$1100 neg, 783-1107 


Toyota Terce! coupe, ‘90, 
red 5Sspd, PB/PS, Z-lock 
AM/FM cas, 7Kmi, must sell 
$7495/bo. 923-1383 


Volkswagen GTI ‘88, red, 16 
valve dual overhead cam en- 
gine, 30,000 miles, 5-spd, 
am/fm stereo cass.., a.c., trip 
computer, excel cond, cmpit 
srvc history. gold seal. 
$9.200. Mark, 891-1795 


VW Camper 1976-type 2, 
fuel inj, fm/cass, extras, runs 
well, $700/bo, 864-0660, 
New Kelly tires/Westfalia 


TS 
VW Golf GT, 5 sp,'87, 4 dr, 
bik, pull-out stero, snow 
tires, no rust, new brakes, 
new shocks, all recipts 
$4200 or b.o. 262-1481 


_ReMMNRR RRR 
FURNITURE 


rass bed-$150, Painted 
dresser w/mirror-$35, 
blanket chest-$25. Call 
491-3130 


Couch w/ queen sized sofa 
bed & mtchg love seat, great 
cond, $300 or BO, 983-5421 


Rugs, never used! 6’x9' $18. 
9'x12' $30. Orientals $39. 
Others. Call (617) 523-9533 


Waterbed. Super single, 
waveless, heated, dark pine 
$200. Couch & love seat 
$100. Call 923-8867 


RETO 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 
B"Bose 601 speakers, five 


rs old, $500 pair, exc cond. 

ntertainment unit, 5 fi ho. 
30° high, 16° deep, $100. 
942-1827 


_ 
VW Scirocco ‘81-fun to 
drive! Runs great! new parts 
& tires. Standard trans. 
$1500/bo 625-7332 


hevy 
1987. 3/4 ton, 350 F.1., auto, 
cruise, tilt whl, ladder rack 
bedliner, exc cond. Never 
plowed, must sell, 73K miles, 
$7000 firm 489-4057 


Dodge Truck 1988-D250 3/4 
ton { cnmer 20K miles MFG 
warr auto ac Pspb Ik new 
$8000 859-2972 


Ford Bronco Il ‘85-wintr 
brgn. grt cond, $3900, (617) 
861-1451 


Ford E350 Van, 1983-59K 
mi, 3/4 ton long-bed high- 
top. hydraulic lift, perfect 
running cond, $3250 or b/o 
(Camb) 876-2716 


STAR. 


See the 
Phoenix’s 
Classified 
AUDITIONS 


for more info. 


ATTENTION 
DEADHEADS! 


Marantz compact audio re- 
cording system. Exc cond. 
Asking or bo. 267-1675 


Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 
cassette. With am/fm re- 
ceiver, memory/scan and 
seek. SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 
power amp. $200 for both. 
Call 617-631-2689. Leave 
message. 


Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond 
$600/BO, 661-6373 eves. 


Polk SDA SRS2 speakers & 
matching oak stereo cabi- 
net, like new. $1500 or bo 
547-0651. 


STEREO-must sell. 1 year 
old. Sony 30w rec. st 
Acoustics A60 speak. $350 
obo like new Tim 749-6432 


Soda and snack machine 
Never used. Asking $2900 
for both. Negotiable. Call 
247-9141 days 


Joy of Movement (Cntri Sq) 
membership for sale to F, 
7mos, $124. 450-2276. 


Best offer: Excercise bike, 
antique mirror w/ holder, 
crate & barrel 3drwr dresser 
& bed frame 1yo 321-0412. 


Moving to California: Must 


sell everything! 87 Mitsubishi 
Starrion GSL, $5K, Per Skis, 
boots,bindings, Burton 
Cruise snowboard, wind- 
surfer Bic Salsa complete 
with sails, Yamaha electric 
piano, w/harp & acoustic 
stops. Cellular phone. IBM 
comp, biz furniture & livng 
rm furn. T.V, VCR, books, 
records, stuff! It aii goes to 
first offer/best offer. Moving 
march 1st!!!. Call 789-4638 


FOOD 
TO GO. 


Check the Boston 
Phoenix AFTER 
HOURS Classifieds. 


“sss SELL!! 


FLEET REDUCTION 


SALE 


1986 Plymouth Reliants 
& Dodge Aries 


Well-maintained , 
very clean, S.E. sedans, 
air cond., stereo. 


Take your pick- 
many to choose from 


‘208 


60 day, 2,500 mile warranty 


affordable 
auto rental 


585 Boston Rd., Billerica 
508/663-3030 


Desperate! | moved and 
must sell 2 15mo Joy of 
Movement Health Cib mem- 
berships. Yours for $300ea 
or both for $500, never used! 
Call Kathy 508-468-5664. 


ADR ET TE 
RECORDS & 
TAPES 


ideas. Low prices, wide 


selection, free catalogue 
617-344-0348. 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
amcorder, anasonic, 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car battery cord, 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


MISCELLANY 
PETS 


CREATURE 


HOME COME ORTS. Serv- 
ing Brookline, Newton, J.P., 


W/Rox: Insured & Bonded 
Vaction & Daily service 
Open 365 days a year. 


323-1652 


FREE Dynamite feline duo F, 
bick/white, cute markings, 
spade, M, all white. ntrd,- 
-playful friends need home ' 
toaether. 643-3243 


Pre Slalom skis: 195 cm, 
woodcore, sol 347 bind, 
$225. Univega itul Sport, 
20”, campy parts, gray $300 
646-8421 eves. 


TRAVEL 
Boston to sanFran, IM & IF 


rnd trip ticket Feb 16-25, 
$500 for both, call David at 
508-993-7900 


CARIBBEAN- 


ONLY $189! 
WHY FREEZE? You can be 
in the sun of the Caribbean 
or Mexican Coast for a 
a SUNHITCH tm 
1 


-864- 


Discount airline reward 
tickets. 2 first class $1300, 
or three coach class $1250 
airline tickets for sale. 
Tickets in your name on ma- 
jor US airline. Popular desti- 
nations. No restrictions. Call 
Steven 332-8059 


FLA trip Key West, Ft Laud. 
10 days. Share flight, hotel, 
car. Seek GWM 21-30. $200 
Joe 1-(800) 594-7369 


Going to Colo/NM/Ariz? I'm 
iving for the SW via car Feb 
21-22, return 1mo later. Call 
Sam 628-4480 


M 30s sks fun easy going 
M/F travel companion for 
Carribean belize trip fish 
dive + tour mayan ruins 
Feb/Mar, John 897-2441 


FEBRUARY 1, 1991 


M 48 seeks travel compa- 
nion to share costs: water- 
front cottage, car, Captiva Is! 
FL 2/ 8-24. (508) 453-2239 


NEGRIL JAMAICA 
F 23 sks 4M/F or less to 
share time shr condo, March 
16-23, Dina 739-1941 Iv msg 
One way Bos to SanFran, 
Feb 6, $125, 864-9900 


Round trip Boston to Chi- 
cago. Leave Feb 9, return 
Feb 18. Will sell separately 
$180 RT/BO 489-4985 


R/T plane ticket Manchester 
NH to Ft Lauderdale FL. 
$100. Feb 6-12. David (603) 
891-1194 Iv mssg 


WANTED 


AN OFFER YOU 
CAN’T REFUSE! 


Anyone who has a copy of 
HBO's “The Godfather 
Family: A look Inside” Please 
call David at 937-4112 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


THE AUTO 
PRICE LINE 


Buying or selling a car? 
Don't get taken for a ride! 


Save money and call the 
Auto PRICE LINE. 
Make sure your buying 
or selling price is 
an accurate figure of 
the car's worth. 


1-300-288-CARS 


$2.00 first minute, $1.00 each additional 


617-536-7977 


Now you can Fax your Ad! 
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SECTION: ENTRE NOUS @ PHONE SERVICES @ ESCORTS @ ADULT SERVICES 


Tes 





USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 






CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 


Phoenix <-assec:ros 


















Se Oe ee oe oe om oe oy ee a ee ee ee ee 


information: 
| Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies _— ING YK : 
f EE Ta ee eres > SE Ey SP Rl ca - é oi 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, NAME: ENTRE NOUS = ESCORT 
- print an oT. and oe be — no a, : jatsoever LINES 17.00 per line 17.00 per line $ 
f ior any error ich it may be responsible beyond liability to give ADDRESS: (4 line min.) (4 line min.) 
the advertiser credit for so much of the linage occupied by the 7 pt. light headline 19.50 perline 19.50 per line $ 


advertisement as is materially affected by the error, provided that the 
| “hoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an advertisement 
within seven days of publication. 
COPY REGULATIONS 
The forwarding of an ad_ is construed as an acceptance ct all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by the Phoenix. 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 
To revise cupy containing objectionable phrases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of i's 
text or illustrations 


7 pt. bold headline 21.00 per line 21.00 per line Pneasisicern 
9 pt. bold headline 23.00 per line 23.00 per line $ 


Capitalized words 
To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American ___ # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = $ 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 SUETOTAL ¢ 


ee as a 











BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 

CARD #: Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
C Pick-up: $15.00- © Entre Nous Phone Service: $15.00 

x 





















To determine correct category placement : # of weeks 

No advertisment containing a private phone number and/or address sin NS : 

will be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box 

numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. DATE: ics 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address “ 

and telephone number. Sa If you buy a mailbox, you get 







CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES © 
There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will Entre Nous Phone Service for Free. 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in 


| Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 







DEADLINES 
Entre Nous/Escort ... Tuesday 6 p.m. 

Escort telephone verification. Wednesday, 12 noon 

Changes and cancellations...Tuesday 4 p.m. 

A $25 late fee will be added to Escort and Entre Nous line ads 


placed after 6 p.m. on Tuesdays. 


OFFICE HOURS 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 


HEADLINES: 


COOOOOOO OOOO Mate hae 
DOOOOOOOOOOGOo —“tgsereaen 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 











TEXT: 


DODO 5 
DIODODOOOOOOOOOOLUOU OD = 
DIOOOOOOOOOOOOOOLDOOIDOI 5 
DIODOOUOOUOOODOLOOCIOILI 
CIO 
DIOLIOOOOOOOOLOOD Oo 
DIDO 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE BOSTON = 
Mail to: Pacenix The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 
1 









ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 
Telephone numbers will be printed-in the People Section in 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers printed in the 
Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for 
verification is een 7 noon. $ a on Hag phe it as 
not appear in paper. Failure to verify a disp will result in 
ones assignment of a Phoenix box number and charged to the 
advertiser. 


BOX NUMBERS 
Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified 
Office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies 
are held for 3 weeks after the last insertion of the advertisement. 

The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and 
inspect any or all material directed to a Phoenix box number and to 
discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 


advertisements, and the like. 







en 
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crearest [Tela calc] (COME) I] GayAction 


CONFESSIONS TEL-A-DATE IS AN EXCITING AND SOPHISTICATED FANTASIZE | aehen ine! 
| MF AND WOMEN. 
EVER SHARED YOU CONTROL EVERYTHING WITH YOUR WITH ME | bp ab ind Banganay ae ohm 


PUSH BOTTON PHONE with greater response than classifieds! 
Call Anytime — 24 Hours 


Bisicceubate me merebea! 


- Real Ladies 


> Pe oad ~ PRIVATE 
Leave your own Pe Pa FF 


balebeatalacmee) al ceric ce) al AVAILABLE Fantasies 


Tremendous 


1-900-737-1400 an 1-900-370-1070} 


$3 per minute 





$3 per minute 


> +S > | 


faGiIRLs 
NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 
r= felemt-\-.- 1-1-1 = 
KICK BACK AND PARTY 
1 P= Teleri-}<-}- tr. i) ai wy) 4 
MEN ¢ WOMEN e¢ COUPLES 


1-900-234-BI-BIi 


MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 
9dFFdF}FF}F}3}33933 


BOSTON 
CHAT LINE 


Dee. 262-0040 
ree a alla 


Call us. After computer answers, dial 
FREE membership number to be 
connected for FREE & anonymously 
to next caller. The connection is 
FREE. Tolls, if any, to Boston extra. 
$2/Min. More info: (305) 565-4455, Ext: 7775 H Be 18. 





ESSSEEECEECECESCES 
Abbddddddddddd ded id 





One call can 
change it all! 


1-97 6-SNGL etl yy op (508) AP] 
Call PREFERENCES, Boston's Premier Singles Voice Mail Service. 


We have hundreds of people like yourself looking to meet someone 
special. Call 617-494-1020 to record your personal message FREE! 


$1.50 PER MINUTE. 18 & OVER. 
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LISTEN TO MY SECRET 
PLEASE! 


Hear actual recordings of real people 
baring their secrets for the very first time. 
Secrets too intimate to tell face-to-face. 


HOUSEWIVES CONFESS 
1-900-847-4500 


Find out what really goes on after 
husbands leave for work 


OBSESSIONS 
1-900-847-4600 


Dark desires, deep-rooted drives, 
unthinkable acts! 


BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 
1-900-847-4700 


They rover bag ace have done it if 
they'd kno 
Nei mibors tell’ all. 


IT'S GETTING nOT! 
UNCENSORED MALE 


CONFESSIONS 


HOT TALK ON 


1-900-230-BEAR 


(THAT'S 1-900-230-2327) 
MALE TALK THE WAY YOU LIKE TO HEAR IT! 


1-900-346-TELL 


opsnunaas 1- og race 8355) 


TOMEN Is! 
LEAVE Ye YOUR OWN CONFESSION 
CALL 1-212-753-0046 


HOT {| 
ACTION © 


$1 per min, © 
$2 the first 


WOMEN'S NUMBERS 
1-900-454-0400 


HOT athe? ON 1 
1-900-HOT-LADY 


(THAT'S 1-900-468-5239) 
$1 per min., $2 the first 


MAN TO MAN*ONE TO ONE 


FANTASY CONNECTION 
1-900-535- MATE 


eal SI sini 35 mer 
Leave yo bobs. heen ake 53-0046 


NEED "MONEY? 


CALL 1-900-230-7777 
HOT INFO ON CASH LOANS 
UP TO $5000*BAD CREDIT OK 
vie call and. ak sendcen provided’ 8 ony telgpolias. Callers over 18 only please 


Sneak a Peek into 
PRIVATE 
ie, DESIRES 


Call 1-900 


420-9500 


Listen as Ladies 
reveal their fantasies 
and they’ re all real 


a minute, $2 the first 


J30 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-2637) 


$1 a minute, $2 the first. 


LOOKING FOR 
FUN? 


bs ae 


1-900 


-||950:3000 


FREE vourmate: 


Looking for Mr. Right? 
Place your own personal ad absolutely FREE. 


1-800-255-5590 





—_— ol tee VJ 


a i wy i 
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~CONFESSIONS 
1-900-990-9091 


Voicemail Secret Confessions 


Where you can connect with other callers! 
$1.95/min. 


1-900-990-1212 
Uncensored Confessions 
Uninhibited Women Tell All! 


8 1-900-726-GIRL 
(4475) 


Lesbian Confessions 
Women To Women! samin. 


© Interwest Communications 


Let’s get wild 
er 


3 (OS Oe 
CONVERSATIONS 


1-900-990-4555.. 


DISCOVER THE 
MYSTERY 
Live 
1 -900-990-63 3 8 $24.99 


BOSTON’S ORIGINAL 
eV Voted BOND 


1-900-990-4567 


| BAYA DD.0.0.4 


AND UNCENSORED 


¢ XXX ADULT CONFERENCE 
om = (OS WBA BOI Ores 
e EROTIC FANTASIES 
¢ DISCREET BILLING 
CREDIT CARD ONLY 


1-800-926-0100 


ONLY 95¢ PERV MIN. $2.00/Ist BILLED ON VISA @ MASTERCARD 18+ 


FEBRUARY 1, 1991 


WILD 
GIRLS 


LIVE 
& EROTIC 


UNCENSORED — = WANT YOU! 


SPICY “y , 1-900 
#7 * 329-0023 *' 
PLEASURES eesti i! |= 8125.15. 7. ADULTS ONLY. 


YTD peunnn nnn nunnuitlt! = 





Ss ¥ are waiting 
MEETAWOMAN ff yur 
1-ON-1! § 


DISCUSS YOUR PRIVATE | 1-900 
DREAMS AND DESIRES ame | 











e 


4 | A bon : 


Ts/ = 


1.900: LOVE. MEN 


95c PER MIN + $2.00 THE 1st MIN» YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER + - 1990 REAL PEOPLE. LTD. 
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@)N|= 


qv’ 


E NEW: 


SPIKED is 


HEELS 

& other stories! / 

$2 Bohs NBR KI) for adults 
7 $5/(CALL-$5/MIN. 


adults only $2/minute 


/ 
i ~~. 


» +» 
Talk to Eight fun 


peheapeaer in $25/CALL FOR ADULTS 


ADULT 
$2 PER MIN. 


Lollipops 
good or bad.. you deserve a trear! 


|-900-726-5477 


2/minute adults only 


& 
¢ 


Ahh FOL FOLAl 
RA Le 


| 

AAA FOL FOAA|i 
Aa el 
| 

| 


Af Ti 
NIB BEY . 

| 

aia adults aula 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


LIVE! 
1-ON-1 


1-900-463eLIVE 


(THAT'S 1-900-463-5483) 
REAL LADIES ARE WAITING TO 
TAKE YOUR CALL LIVE! TELL 
THEM WHAT YOU'RE DOING - 
AND THEY'LL TELL YOU WHAT 

THEY'RE DOING TOO! 


TOTALLY LIVE! TOTALLY PRIVATE! 
CALL NOW! 


Adults only. Minumum 10 
minute call just $2.50 a minute. 


Peeping Tom 
1 900 990 8998 


Women Alone 
1 900 990 9669 


Over Excited 
1 900 990 6632 


Up All Night 
1 900 990 7752 


All For You 
1 900 990 9875 





t/ Even Videos 
1-900-896-3263 | Made-To-Order 


™ WHAT DO YOU 
WANT TO SEE?! 
S video discreetly 


eas, b 
IF YOU WANT TO BE SERVED 
1-900 GODDESS 
1-900-463-3377 
IF YOU WANT IT YOUR WAY 
1-900 LOVE TOY 
1-900-568-3869 
IF YOU WANT IT REAL BAD 
‘1-900 LOVE SEX 


1-900-568-3739 


$1 PER MINUTE ($3 FIRST) 


The Way You Like It 


JOCKS 

1-900-535-JOCK | 

si MCLOM AS 
1-900-535-4M EN 

LEATHER | 
1-900-535-HUNK } 
EXOTIC TRIPS 
1-900-535MAT 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-6283) 


$1 per min, $2 the first. Adults Only 


QUICK 
CONNECTIONS 


LJD COMMUNICATIONS 


GAY 
VOICE 
PERSONALS 


Greater Boston's 

| est selection of 

GAY & LESBIAN 
VOICE PERSONALS 


1°976°4444 


T CONTACTS VV 
JUST PLUS TRUE GAY CONFESSIONS 
< 
PER MIN 
49 


99¢rirst MIN 234-35 


Gay owned/operated « Adults Only 


234-M.A.L. 


Se First mir 
a | saa \=lele) $1 Each acc 


INSTANT PRIVATE VOICE MAIL BOXES 


GIRLS’ TEASING 
TONGUES. 


1-900-988-1313} 
1-900-446-1515] 2% 


1.95/min. Adults Only 


ACTION 
1-900 
335- 

GS969 


24 HOURS 


$1 a min, $2 the first 


TALKING PERSONAL ADS ARRANGED BY AREA CODE 
CALL TODAY, MAKE A DATE TONIGHT! 


O NINDS nN 


E DIAL IN YOUR AREA CODE 
3 
aaaeem GET ADS FROM MEN IN YOUR 


LOCAL AREA - NOT FROM ALL 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY! 


BEUMEMOME RECORD YOUR OWN PERSONAL 
Mt @ Ft Ap TODAY AND MEET MEN IN 


YOUR LOCAL AREA TONIGHT! 





masa te 
TRANSVESTITE 
TRANSSEXUAL 
CROSS DRESSER 


999-TVTS | 


3s . 0% 


99c¢/MIN. $2/1ST MIN 


SHAR... 


Come closer. Call us. 


1-900-329-2444 


Niteline Inc. $25 per call. Adult only please. 
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1-900-446-5050 
1-900-446-7070 


$1.95/min. Adults Only 


HOT LOVE! 
The right someone 
24 ore? dejo a week 


TO FULFILL YOUR 
WILDEST FANTASIES 


No Other Phone Line Like It! 


Call 
1-900-896-DAME 


NATIONWIDE 
ADULT SERVICE 


Lines Open 24 hours/day 


The Call Is Free 


conuaen ine 
beens ae ninety - 


Sizzling Hot 
Fantasies 
|1-900-468-3825 


We're Lusting For Your Call. 


$10 Per Call. Call Now. 


| OAS DEE Dre 


DO YOU PREFER 
see ttemee or THIS? 


Going out with phonies Men with Integrity 
Blind dates Candlelight Dinners 
Friday night bar scene for Two 
Singles parties Dating the Man of 
Meat markets Your Choice 
On the lookout at the Being in Control of 
laundromat Your Lovelife 


Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your 
home. Meet the man who could change your 
life. You make the choice. 


call 1-800-888-8039 


To record your personal ad and get your 
private voice mailbox or, if you’re really busy 


call 1-800-777-7769 


To record your personal ad and your phone number. 
Callers and replies are sorted by area code. 


FREE FREE TREE FREE 


A Need Fulfilled 


1-900-96-ERICA | 
a LEGEND! 
$2/min Adults only 


WOMEN 
IN JAGL 


Seek Boyfriends 
and Husbands 


Introducing America’s most exciting dateline— 

,, for women who will soon be released from jail 
. . . and men who want to meet them! 

«They're young and attractive. They're sorry for 
What they've done. And they haven't been with 
a man in along, long time. Can you help them 
out? Do you want to meet a woman who will 
really appreciate being with you? 


CALL NOW—Women in Jail 


1-900 
535-JAIL 
THAT'S 1-900-535-5245 
They’re getting out soon 


and they need your company. 
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GALS ARE WAITING 
CALL THEM ALL! 


1-900-468-4475 
1-900-230-2400 





1-900-HOT-LADY 


(THAT'S 1-900-468-5239) 


1-900-230-0500 
1-900-230-3333 
1-900-454-0600 
1-900-230-1313 


YOU 


S W A P 
1-550-9025 
INDULGE. 


18 AND OVER ONLY 


NOW HA 


1-550-9453 
WwWIiILD 
1-550-9447 
w HIP 
1-550-7927 


$1 per min., $2 the first. Adults only 


Cou 


THE HOT 
DATELINE 


NEW 
WORKING GALS 


THE HOT 1-ON-1 
CONNECTION 


GALS OF 
ALL NATIONS 


REAL CONFESSIONS 
FROM REAL PEOPLE 


MIDNIGHT CONFESSIONS-THE 
NIGHT MAKES THEM TELL 


WOMEN’S PRIVATE 


rtesy for Women 


617-494-0251 


VE A CHOICE 


FOR WILD CONVERSATIONS 


TALK LINE 


THERE'S A FINE LINE 


BETWEEN PLEASURE AND PAIN 
A SWINGERS PARADISE 
HOT COUPLES AND SINGLES 
BI-SEXUAL MEN AND WOMEN 


INDULGE IN YOUR FANTASIES 








LTE RMELOR RM 
ENTRE NOUS 


NOW YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO AN 
ENTRE NOUS 
AD BY PHONE: 


SIMPLY CALL 
1-900-963-6873 
(1-900-96-ENTRE) 
THEN DIAL ANY BOX 


NUMBER WITH THE @ 
SYMBOL NEXT TO IT 


($2 for the 1st minute, $1 for 
each additional minute) 


ANDROGYNOUS SF, 35 sks 
men for sfe ertic ecntrs. Me: 
aggrssve sex tys. You: 
snstve Ingrie ® 9504 (exp 
1/16) 


Attractive JF 4s seeks at- 
tractive, likable M to provide 
donor sperm. Shared per- 
sonal involvement welcome 
Please send photo and write 
POB 391013 Cambridge MA 
02139 


Attr str MWcp! 30s sk attr str 
WM for fun times photo pis 
POBox 15532 Riverside Ri 
02914 


Attr WM 40 sks very attr sub 
WF must be cin safe for dis- 
creet fun times full fig 
secretaries a plus stockings 
+ garters a must, 
photo/phone to POB 6239 
Boston 02209 


Beautiful, class, silky _— 
brown legs. Discreet pro 
gents only. Phoenix Box 
1776 


Pretty feminine discreet 
BiWF would like to find 
another BiFemale of same 
description to explore sex- 
ual fantasies and desires 
Photo and phone ap- 
preciated. Box/ @ 9509, 126 
Brookline Av Bos 02215 (exp 
2/13) 


Dashing. daring, dauntiess, 
desirable, dominant, DWM, 
w/protective, direct, and cor- 
rect sweet, slender, saucy, 
submissive, SWF. Nt & pht 
to: POB 1019, Centerville, 
MA. 02632 


es 
Executive 45 sks F for erotic 
relationship. Kind and under- 
standing. POB 7187 Nashua 
NH 03060 





Massage 2 hr for prof F col- 
lege or married poss cou- 
ples-phone Box 1785 


Mncpi, attr, fun, discreet 
seek BiF + select M for ‘'Fan- 
tasie Exploring’ Ph/Pw 
note. Box 6743 


MWM 32, looking for Fs only 
for wild discreet rela- 
tionships. Discretion as- 
sured. @/Box 9508(exp 2/13) 


MWM 36 ATR disc w/ed sks 
MF/F/CPL for hot erotic 
passionate love affair. PO 
Box 205 Nahant MA 01908 


Prof M sks attr F to shr each 
other's sexual fntsies. | am 
dikng, sfe, cin, & expct sme 
ox 458 Needham hts, MA 
02194 














MEET GAY GUYS IN YOUR AREA ON 


METRO BOSTON 
1-550-PLG1 


Ui - 
1-950-PLG2 


SOUTH SHORE 


1-550 


-PLG3 


WORCESTER 
METRO WEST 


1-550- 


ae 


10¢ PER MIN. » 20¢ FIRST MIN. » ADULTS ONLY 


Gay Owned & 





Operated 





Prof MWM 40 sks _ intel 
S/MWF for discreet mtgs 
Suite 213 167 Milk st Boston 
02109 


Stockings & heels. SWM 41 
loves yngr & gdikng, vry cin 
& safe, is lookng for girl or 
lady 18+ who loves spiked 
high heels, boots & stckings 
Loves to hve her foot kissed, 
legs adored & to hve her 
walk on me. For some fun, 
your fantasy honored, rela- 
tionship poss. ® Box 9510 
(exp 2/13) 


Sweet, submissive , slender. 
naughty, S/DWF, sought by 
handsome, affluent, warm, 
understanding, assertive, 
DWM. for lite training & 
spanking fun. @ 9512 or 
write/pic. box 1778 (exp 
2/16) i 


SWM 31 ee. passionate. 
seeks att F's 4 erotic love. 

| am att safe clean. Desire 
same. Photo appreciated 
Box 1787 


Wanted wm jo showoffs 20s 
for discreet demos no exp 
nec. foto/fone box 253 Bos- 
ton MA 02133 


We are white professional 
couple late 20's interested in 
swapping sexy photo's for 
safe. discreet. fun. Send 
phote to: POB 636 Needham 
hts. Needham, MA 02194 


WIFE WON'T I WILL 
Bi WM sks cin WM to 60. to 


Satisfy on reg basis day or 
evengs. no reciprication nec 
POB 7876 Nashua NH 
03060-7876 Will travel, your 
pic or mine 





HOT ¢ LIVE 


FEBRUARY 1, 1991_ 


. 2 Ce ee ee | 





WM, 36, wi gv hot bj to str 
masc M up to 45 on reg bas 
No recip Hv pice POB 8323 
Salem MA 01971 


WM 39 sks WF in need of 
bare bottom spanking or 
similiar fantasies. Box 

6114 Chelsea 02150 


WM 40s sks cl dscrt cpl or F 
to explore roll playing and 
sub/dom safe sx will try all 
once. @ Box 9513 (exp 2/6) 


BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 

TIC DANCERS 
aseeen IN LOCAL CLUBS 
R- & X-rated strip-o-grams 
for bachelor, birthday & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Also: January 1990 
PENTHOUSE 
CENTERFOLD 
Stacy — now available! 
Over 70 girls available. 
1-800-969-4475 


Hi, my name is Candy. I'm 


always hot and would love to 
fulfill your fantasy. Don't be 
shy. Cali me...anytime! 
1-900-463-5239, $10/call 


A-A-A-A-H-H-YES! 
0-0-0-H-H BABY! 
1-305-785-5416 


¢ 
Ge 
ay 

PD 


ON I 


$10 PER CALL 


Y ¢ ALWAYS HOT * GAY OWNED & OPERATED 


od 






AP a 


= oe Raggi = 





Pp at 





irene 


FEBRUARY 1, 1991 


ADULT ACTION 
(617) 494-8000 


All new Christian 24hr ro- 

mance line! Meet by phone! 

It works! $3 per minute. 
1-900-786-7710 


ALONE AGAIN? 
Join the 24hr party!!! 
Free adult magazine!!!!!! 
Girls who do the nasty!!! 
Free demo 818-776-8023, 
1-900-369-6900 $2/min 


A PERFECT 10 STRIP- 
Tease Co seeking select 
female Dancers. If over 18 & 
love to dance, send letter + 
recent photo + phone to: 

GLAMOUR GIRL 
POB 941 Worcester 01613 


CALL THE BEST PARTY 
LINE IN AMERICA! MEET 
NEW FRIENDS. TALK OR 
JUST LISTEN IN 
1-900-999-7979. 24Hrs/7 
Days. $.95/Min $2 1st Min 


FREE DIRECTORY 
(617) 494-8000 


DIAL-A-NUDIST! 


1-900-226-NUDE 
($3.95 per call) 
Refunded with order 
Discreet Dating Service. 
Free membership to all 
women looking for single 
men. 508-224-7339 


EAGER LIPS! 
ANXIOUS LADIES! 
1-305-785-5416 
Or write: 
Details $1 Y.E.S 
Box 100534-BP 
Ft Laud. FL 33310 


ADULTS ONLY HI MY 


NAME IS SUSAN SHARE 
THE FANTASY JUST BY 
CALLING 1-900-LOVESUE 
$10 per call. 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 
for any occasion. Also, Jan 
1990 Penthouse Centerfold 
Stacy _ now available 
Over 70 girls available 
1-800-969-4475 


FREE SEX NOW 
(617) 494-8000 


@ FIND-A-MATE @ 
INTRODUCTIONS 
Male/Female/Couples 
Singles/3-Somes 
Straight @ Gay @ Lesbian 
Fs-free membership, est ‘78 


@ 508-430-2117 @ 


FOR NAMES AND TELE- 
PHONE NUMBERS OF 
QUALITY SINGLES, CALL 
THE NATIONAL SINGLES 
CLUB. THE MOST ExX- 
CLUSIVE SINGLES OR- 
GANIZATION IN AMERICA! 
1-900-820-3111. 24Hours/7 
Days $3 Per Minute. 


HERPES IS NOT A VD, 


NOR A DISEASE OF 


ANY KIND 

Get the facts...Read Dr. Roy 
Clark's furious, funny. 
shockingly frank Herpes 
Handbook and never worry 
about Herpes again! Save ¥3 
off Bookstore Price. Send $5 
to Bountiful Books. Dept. C. 
Pob Box 23778. Baltimore 
MD 21203 


HOT 
PHONE SEX 


seas e 
ir, gr eyes, loves 


to strip & tease. 


Baan 
beautiful & 


5'8*, 20, long br 
dominant. 
pe 


24 hrs adults only 
(617) 


621-3861 





FOR THE HOTTEST 
EROTIC LIVE PHONE SEX 
AVAILABLE ANYWHERE! 
CALL (213)-USA-DUCK 
24/Hours 7 Days. 


FOR THE MOST EXCITING 
R 


daHoure/7Days. $3 Per Call 


FOR THE WILDEST ADULT 
MESSAGES, CALL 1-900- 
USA-GIRL 24Hours/7 Days 
$3 Per Call 


GIRLS, LIVE SEX 
for your wildest fantas 
Vis/MC,$2min 800-666-4739 
Dir$10/call 1-900-329-1661 
adults only 
discreet billing 


HEAR REAL PEOPLE CON- 
TIMATE SINS! CONFESS 
YOUR OWN SINS. 


1-900-896-0600. 24Hrs/7 
Days. $2/1st Min. $1/Minute 


Hot Women Lusting For 
Your Call. Share The Lust 
Call 1-900-468-5347 $10 per 
call. Adults only 


HOT GIRLS 
(617) 494-8000 
HOT TALK 
(617) 494-8000 


LISTEN TO ME GET OFF, 
BETTER STILL, JOIN ME 
AND LET'S GET OFF 
TOGETHER! I'LL SEND 
EVERY 10TH HARD COCK 
A FREE ALL-ACTION VIDEO 
AND YOU GET OFF 
WATCHING ONE OF MY 
PORN STAR GIRL 
FRIENDS!! 


1-900-654-1616 
$3.00 A MINUTE MUST BE 
OVER 21 


IT’S EROTIC 
(617) 494-8000 
LESBIAN LINE 
(617) 494-8000 
LIVE 10N 1 
(617) 494-8000 
LIVE PHONE SEX 
(617) 494-8000 
VALENTINE’S DAY 
SPECIAL 
BOUDAIR INTIMATE 
PHOTOGRAPH 


for spouse, friend, lover or 
self 


STAR IN YOUR OWN 
pe ALENDAR! 
$100. 


CALL 508-753-1253 
. 

LIVE teh tay BITCHES 
Tame Naughty Boys & Girls! 
NOTHING TABOO - 24hrs 
516-321-0444 MC/V/AMEX 

SINGLE GIRLS 

(617) 494-8000 
YOU HAVE HEARD 
THE RUMOR 
NOW CALL uM ORE ot. 
TEST TALES OF FOR- 
BIDDEN SEx! 


1-900-976-2001 
($2 1st min-.95 ea add mn) 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


D.LD., 310 Franklin St, Boston's 
original mail drop, est. in 1971. 






Sunshine Pen Pals 
Box 5500-HX 
Kailua-Kona, HI 

745 


(808) 325-7707 





40 years old, very experienced 


Sweet & pecive, 12", 105 lbs, 
oral nymph 


JOEL 


67", 190, hard as a rock, 
loves real men 


Blonde, wet, wild, and waiting 


617 
438-1771 


MC/VISA & PREPAYS 














SATISFYING! 


INTIMATE! 


1-800-DIAL-SEX 
GIRLS! GIRLS! GIRLS! 
SUMAIOR CREDIT CARDS 


REAL 


ans | 


1-900-820-3355 
$3.00/MIN. 


MUST BE 
18 YRS. 








DREAM 
GIRLS 
TALK LIVE! 
SIZZLING 1-ON-ONI 
PRIVATI 
1-900- 
64-MODEL 

1IN/5 MIN CALI 
**AFTERK DARKK*’ 
| es leer 
24-MODEL 
ata ce a 


Recordings 


$1.50 first minute 
75¢ each additional 













DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


epi 
IAT 108 


1-800-DIAL-SEX jit ttennhandn thie 


DIAL-A-HUNK 


a AEA 


FOR YO! 
PIREADY 
mIA DY 


9§12. 


Visa/MC/Discover/AMX 


WE CAN FULFILL YOUR 
WILDEST 
PHO VE FANT. 
IN MA CALL 
617-577-7440 
OUTSIDE MA 


1-800-395-5585 








Join our HOT HORNY 
irls for the most 
gratifying live fantasies 

you can imagine. 


waco one 

E callback 

Discreet Bing, 

$2.00 per min 
Over 18 only 


GIRLS IN 


MASSACHUSETTSI 


1-900-620-3838 
$3.00/MIN. 
MUST BE 
18 YRS. 


Private 
Encounter 
1-900-64-NORTH 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 
|. 200. OH SOUTH 


tt OMY 


A&B 


Diem dileyils 
Fantasy 
1-800- 
544-1068 


24 hrs. 
WEN) moe aelis 


$19.95 





If you can't 
take it with you, 
Let's use it 


are you're 


wake 
teleFANTASY™ 


"50! 


1+800-FON-4SEX 
Anytime !! 


Discover/AMX/Visa/MC 





HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
IDDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & effective 


treatment for compulsive J 


sexual behaviors 
Lama board certified, 


{: Harvard Medical School- 


affiliated psychiatrist. 
Call 


Martin Katha, VLD. 


617-855-3191 





PHONE SEX 
MENU 
$19.99 

Prepay 3 - 
4th call free 


MELINDA 
42, 5'9". auburn hair, 


5' 3" Long black hair, 
Call & talk to this Hot 
Latino. 


FELICIA 


38DD-27-36, call me 
if you dare, I love bad 
little boys. 


MICHAEL 
6'2", 210 lbs, brown 
hair, green eyes, 22 
yrs, 46" chest, 34” 
waist, 9" cut, con- 
struction worker. 
JUST PLAIN SEXY! 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
PRE-OPS, COUPLES 
& MEN! 


617 
621-1436 


24HOUR SERVICI 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


| Have you been to | ; 


' VERNON’S | 


lately? 
SHOP IN COMFORT 
SAVE $$$ 


I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

j 

i 

$20 or how 3rd edition i 

catalogs orstopby& ff 

$8 US SOON. ' 
NOTICE: Visit our new 

leather & latex room f 

& adult novelties. | 

386P Moody St. 

Waltham, MA 02154 | 

(617) 894-1 744 | 

“Save this ad” 


| ‘P.O. Boxes Available” 
he —_—_— am eine 


Phone Sex 
BLONDE REDHEAD 
Brandy Sasha 


ABBY ® 36,59, 135ibs, 
38-29-38, reddish brown halt, 
dark eyes. (She likes it hot 
and nasty) 


$35 PER CALL 
1-800-753-0244 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


2A Hours 
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CALL ME 


YOU AND ME 
PRIVATEL! 


1-900-468-5278 
TEMPTRESS 
- 468-9578 


30/MIN 5 MINCALL 
TRICTLY ADULTS 


SEXY 
CONFESSIONS 


1-900-226-0910 
$1.99/MIN 


DIAL SEX 
1-800-342-5739 


SLAVE 


TALK 


1-800-331-4VIP 
MC, VISA, AMEX 
@ $1250 m 


NEVER 
Was'so MUCH 
done for so MANY 
for 0. \ de I 


DREAMLINE ! 


$12.50, 


1-800- RAW- SEXX 
24-hours 


AMX/Visa/MC/Discover 





Hour long 
massage 


Call for an 
appointment 
rae OPS 


617) 965-1066 
617) 965-5535 

















Undér New 
Management 

“ ™ 
e) weel 


Til 


617: 
438-1771 


+ Phone sex for 
the discriminating 
gentleman 











+ Dominant ’ 
mistresses 











US 
r u/c Italian 
7 24hrs 


18 PL 
Anthony, hot 2: 
617-286- 


1988 Ms Hawaiian Tropic 


Professional full-body 
massage. Utmost sophisti- 
cation. Beep 617-845-1162 
a ee 


19 HUNG & HOT! 
Dom & fantasies. Let this 
GWM satisfy your desires 
in a safe & discreet environ- 
ment John 617-286-2066 
COMPETITIVE RATES!! 


#1-Class Act LAUREN 
perfectly toned centerfold 
body gorgeous blonde 
beep 617-845-1162 


busty 
Dom. 








= 1 preops. Nikki. 
617-739-4810. Noel 
617-734-5784 


21yo college boy, built. 
handsome, hot, for fantasy 
Ver out only, 617-736-5594 


21 yr old college pretty 
boy sexy and seductive 
For all desires 
Cory 617-536-0198 


2 COLLEGE BOYS 
Handsome well-built, Tom. 
Jordan 617-367-2079 


A Call, To See Sherry! 
Call 617-825-9790 I'll go 
anywhere, anytime 24hrs 


AFTERNOON DELIGHT 
Be delighted by 
Cindy & Jenn 

617-536-396 


ALLISON 
Sophistication exciting 
natural blonde blue eyes 
out lv msg 617-456-5100 


AMANDA 
Indulge in the company 
of a 20 yr old vivacious coed 
Lve mess 617-456-4909 out 


A sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular escort 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 


Ashley-young & attractive 
arters, stockings 
-8765 11am-11pm 


Attr petite young blond from 
Fi. Wet & Wild fun, Diane 
617-267-5138 in/out 


Bad boys of Boston 
GWM day or evenin 
Discreet 617-397-9632 



































PORSCHE | LYM fS CAATY ABOU 
UTS 


7 
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Beautiful brun for nice gents 
35+, vry priv (F escrt openng 
available) 617-536-1424 


Big beau blond WF 40DD!! 
xciting sensuous mveees 
discreet in/out 617-945-7236 


Bi-White Male for pro- 
fessional Male/Female, 
617-532-2007 


BLACK & WHITE 
Works as well as salt & 


pepper does together or 
alone call 1-800-660-0350 


BLONDE 
Blue eyes. slim and pretty. 
Outcalls only. Willing to 
travel anytime 617-742-2666 


BODY BUILDER 
Men only. Call 
617-623-8762. Sutcaits only 
for your privacy. 


Body-builder - Hot & hard 
handsome-discreet-endowd 
clean &honest 508-921-4455 


BONNIE 
25yr old 


KERRI 


21 yr old 
617-473-6580 


BOBBY 
is back. Welcomes your 
calls. Ver out. Cross & Dom 
617-499-4847 


BUBBLING 
Brown Sugar invites you to 
share champagne bubbie 
bath 617-522-4925 


B.U. FRSHMAN 


Young. petite and very dis- 
creet, 536-2710 


Busty Racheal 36D-24-34 
sexy Kiea!! A must see! So 
NH & MA, 800-777-8190 


Call Eric & Michael. 2 hot 
college guys. available for 
safe hot times. Verifiable 
Outcalis only Call 
617-338-9317 


Call Joe for a nice slow 
romantic time. Clean. safe 
Fs only or cpls, massage 
avail. low rates in/out 
617-522-3815 


CANDACE PRE-OP 
Lovely blond pre-op, transxi 
Garters. nylons 36C. Conv 
loc. In/Out 617-247-2870 









































CARRIE attractive blonde 


warm friendly discreet 
Just call 617-328-6735 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


CHRISSY, 
BUSTY BLO 
Servicing all of Mass & NH 
Verifiable outcalls only. Avi 
24hrs. 617-473-6704 


Christy Petite Redhead 
Fantasies Fulfilled 
617-286-5463 


Come in from the cold and 
warm up with me. Call preop 
Julia 617-472-9155. 


Come visit the new girls on 
the block. Blondes and 
darker 617-247-9399 


CUTE COED 
tender, lucious & 

...Petite brunette 
617-536-2710 


& DANIELLE & 
Grn-eyed college student in- 
nocent but sensual demure 
petite & curvy 617-859-7087 


Dark & lovely, sultrey pre-op. 
seductive Leslie, 40DD in 
call 207-874-2891 


Dave for men GWM 
clean discreet student rates 
call 617-734-2911 


Do gentiemen prefer 
blondes? In call or out 
508-441-1531 


DYNAMIC DUO 
Asian-indian & Nat blonde 
2 together-or try one! 
10am-12mid 617-859-7086 


FETISH, FANTASY, 
& fun with tying if these are 


a few of your favorite things 
call 617-661-3923 


American Indian w/ a spice 
of Italian. Exquisite! Out 
617-247-2966 


SEXY GINA 
38D-26-36 5'6 
617-669-5743 

Outcalls 


























Kevin: hot Irish boy 
for escort in/out 
617-522-7413 


EAST MEETS WEST 
Experience a taste of the 
orient with Miki ver in only 

617-536-9621 


Elegant & attractive Carib- 
biean grad student, would 
like to see a few selective 
men. Discretion assurred: 
16744 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 6PM 


FOR WOMEN ONLY | 
Hot bodybuilder stud will 
fulfill any fantasy. Col grad--- 

well hng--vry discreet. 

617-446-4049 lv message. 


FRANCESCA 
Hot 21yr old 
Italian 38D 
1-800-926-8910 


GIRLS RUS 
What's your fancy? 
Tall lanky blond, petite 
brunette Ital. red haired 
Irish lass, soph grad stud 
in & out call 617-367-2890 
All calls verified. 


Glamorous blonde 
38DD-22-36 5'6” 125ibs 
sexy lingerie 617-848-7473 


Goodlooking cleancut guy 
gives great relaxing 
massage. 617-489-0756 


GW\M. blue-eyed 25yr old 
Italian. Call Kurt 
In/Out 617-321-7607 


HAWAIIAN PRINCESS 
Tropic delight 
1-800-926-8910 


Hot-Hung Italian man out 
only. All calls verified 
Mike 617-266-9187 


HOT YNG JOCKS 
Muscular hung fiesty ext 
handsome 25 yr studs. Vin- 
nie or Genaro 617-423-3962 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
Try me! Petite and sexy 
girl from India...call Shanti 
617-536-3969 


Intimate Fantasies 
Incall/Outcall 
617-397-7660 





























Adult Video Blowout! 
100's of titles in stock! 
Prices start at $7.99 


Boston 628 Washington St. (Corner of Washington & Essex) 


Waltham 465 Moody St 


Monday-Saturday 9am - 11pm + Sunday noon - 8pm 


Monday-Saturday 8:30am - midnight - Sunday noon - 11 pm 


NOW YOU CAN RESPOND T0 AN 


AD BY PHONE 


SIMPLY CALL: 


1-900 963-6873 


(1-900-96-ENTRE) 
THEN DIAL ANY BOX NUMBER WITH THE @¢ SYMBOL NEXT TO IT 


($2.00 FOR THE FIRST MINUTE. 
$1.00 FOR EACH ADDITIONAL MINUTE} 











KJESSICA » 
lassic shapely student 
Yng. seductive w/lingerie 
Beautiful! 617-236-8174 


ITALIAN 
oe PRINCESS x mn 


ite, green-eyed st 
w/long ebony hair, bilingual. 
‘ana 617-859-7087 


KELLY & KRIS 
Busty, leggy, sensuous 
617-499-4847 


Kevin: Hot young man, nice 
athletic body 734-6228. I'd 
like to hear from you. 





1- 800-698- 1610 
Lacey 
39DD-24-36 
617-499-7731 








SS aon 1a 
4-36 Letyicing all of 
Mass. NH, & Rl. Verifiable 
outcalls only. 617-473-6770 


LESLIE 
Seductive busty brunette 
here pe nerf for you 
11a.m.-12mid 617-859- 7086 


Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299 











LIBBY 


42yr old class act 


SANDY 
35 yr old 
Outcalls Only 617-473-7528 


Plymouth--Cape. AM & PM 
Tori 617-456-1647 


MAGIC FINGERS 
If you're looking for 
that magic touch...call Jill 
10am-12mid 617-536-3969 


JUST DO IT 
Massage by handsome hung 
Stud. Health-conscious men 
only. Matt 617-424-0054 


¥ MICHELLE ¥ 
Green eyed college coed. 
slim. innocent. sweet & 

demure. 617-536-2710 


* Mistress Rikki & Co « 
Try the real thing exp 
& equipped 617-576-8814 


MISTRESS VICTORIA 
32 Auburn hair Brunette 


38c-26-36. light Dom/cross 
ess/couples. Positively 
tcall 617-560-4747 


NATURAL BLONDE 
Million $ Legs-Seductive 
-Sexy-Loving...Yes!! In & Out 
11am-12md 617-859-7086 


TAKE ME ON 
''m a tall exotic female 
who will wrestle you into 
submission. Call aig 
617-782-485 


Pretty “Yuppie” wishes to 
entertain discriminating 
entlemen in her home 
weet. sexy, smart, and not 
the type you'd expect to 
meet this way. 617-254-1749 


Real massage 12-5pm only, 
out only. 6ft 225, 38yo MAX 
thick muscle 617-864-3837 


REDHEAD 
Very busty very pretty 
friendly in call 
617-277-4940 


RELAX 
Tall buxom beauty for the 
mature gentleman by 
appt/outcalls only 
617-553-0091 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 6PM 


SENSATIONAL 
Beautiful busty brunette 
Let's get warm & cozy 24hrs, 
outcalls 617-553-0091 


Sexy slim cosmopolitan col- 
lege beauty, great legs & 
body. Sandra 617-536-9545 


Slim goodlooking intel gir! 
outcall escort 
Boston area 617-437-9090 


Smooth, wil-hng WM, col- 
lege bdybidr will show you a 
hot time. Guy 617-789-6085 


STORMY LEATHER 

B/D S/M X/D Fantasies 
ig Brunette 
617-731-5563 


Strict & Subtle Bondage 
Mistress Seeks Submissives 
F. M. Couple. 617-695-8066 















































SUGAR & SPICE 
The fun sweet treat to greet. 
Attractive young ladies avail 
24hrs. Call now, free gift 
508-584-6998 


CLASSY ESCTS WNTD 


Super muscular body 
great hands 
Peter 617-266-7029 








TE 
Tasteful tart for 35+ techno- 
crats tending to temptation. 
617-868-1424 til 9pm. 


Massage. Release 
tension headache stress. 
Full body 617-547-0711 


TOM, for women only. Out 





Z 








awaits your 
17-456-07! 


WOMEN FOR WOMEN 
Gorgeous, hardbody, biue 
eyes. blonde, massage, fan- 
tasy, domination, 24-34, 
508-238-2436 


















617-945-8790 


Taste the 
forbidden fruit 


al ny 
ivory team 


10am-2am 


i —— 


EBONY 


and 
AYO) (0 


24 HOUR FEMALE 


ESCORT SERVICE 


Escorts for all your 
needs and fantasies. 
All calls verified. 


617-232-6645 
We're also tm 





Ver, Outals Only 
All Major Credit 
Cards Accepted 


Thirty Something 
It just gets better 
with time. 
es 
of 30 
call 


171-887-1109 












New York 
MopDELS 


617-473-610 


Toll Free No. 





















After 5 atl 


IN/OUT 






24 hours 

1-800- 
733= 
1325 
















Verifiable 
Outcalls 


ESCORT OPENINGS 























An encelient deep 
muscle massage is 
the most nurturing, 

rejunvenating tension 

reliever there is. 
Hour long 
massage 


panera 


(617) 965-1066 
(617) 965-5535 


Your 
Place 


ee) at 
Referral 


508-823-5338 
1-800-852- 
elelele 


Escorts 
garete 

make a 
feblecauaarees 


te) 


Call for an appointment 


















interviewing 


jauem 















/ 


Limousine Services 


800-452-5403 
617-868-6780 


9am-4am 7 Days 
Checks & All Major 
Credit Cards Accepted 


Also 
Metrowest area/Route 


495 


Prompt Service 





FEBRUARY 1, 1991 





DID SANTA 
FORGET YOUR 
NEW 'VETTE? 


Premier has 
full & part-time 


Escort 


Openings 
=o 


interview: 
617-277-6605 





For the 
Personal 


Touch... 


24 hours 


579- 
5743 


Outcall Only 
Female Escorts 





DANISH 
HEALTH 
CLUB 


* Whirlpool 
* Steam 


B * Hot Rock Sauna 
1° SpaciousLounge/ 


Wide Screen T.V. 


BP Massage Available |i 
Only 15 miles from 4 


the Mass Border 
1 mile from the 
Portsmouth Circle 


Rie. 95 North to Exit 5 


B open 7 days/week 
7 10am-9pm ‘jf 


Receive $10 discount 
wimention of this ad 










Escort 
Referrals 


















Selection of Lovely 
Ladies Available 





















Interviewing Escorts 
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ROXANNE'S 


BEAUTIFUL 
GIRLS 
WAITING 
FOR YOU 


24 AR. 
OUTCALL 


617-553- 
0091 


FEMALE 
ESCORTS 
NEEDED 



























COSMOPOLITAN 
ESCORTS WITH STYLE 


(617) 332- 
59-7727 


3 
1-800-83 


Escort ( yPenings 
Positions available 
ce) rane ewel@ ohwem nel brie) le 
pavepavaceneral ome rant 
or nights. 
pYelacel ms Ontal hirah wen warexe 
$$ Call Diane fora 
@eynsereroniery 
interview 















2-1404 | 





HOT STUFF 


Discreet 
Lucious 
Scandinavian 


Affordable Rates 


LISA 


Verifiable 
outcall only 


1-800-628-9437 
MA & RI only 


Females only 


Confidential 
Interview 


617-742-8662 





Barbara 


Baroness 
India 

Von Helkine 
Cr 


Tina 
lla 4 


Itallan 
Princess 
22 y 38DD 


Carribean 
Dominance 
40DD 


| NH. RI. ME 
1-800- 

i 926-8910 

All Calls Verified 


Peer ce ced 








MR. RIGHT 
will warm your 
night. All a man 
should be. 
Tall, well buile & 
very handsome. 
Fun loving with 
no bull. Megawatt 
personality. 
All Hours 
All Locations 


PASSION S 


ag 

ad 

¥ 
DEBBIE- Now to area! Very SOPHISTICATED 
& SEDUCTIVE with sexy LINGERIE 
ESCORT REFERRALS =“ #4al,- ty orn UNFORGETIARLE ORIENTAL 

ad 

ad 

¥ 

aad 

¥ 


PARADISE * 


et 













BARE 
ESSENCE 
Attentive, 
vivacious, 
young woman 
of color awaits 
your touch. 
617-522-4925 
Incall/Outcall 
Early Bird 
Special 





















5'8" 112|bs 
JULIA 
36C 24 36 
5'5" 116lbs 
Verifiable 
Outcalls 
617-576-8446 


617-958-3268 


24 hours 
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fantasy 
hats in — 





color for the 
discreet 

gentleman. 
calle verifiable 


incalis/Outcalle 
617-524-6638 
24 hours 


and Frtende! 


aE 
@ * 
~ atrue 10! 


7 
ep * TIARA. Extrema 


Late Night 


i’scorts 


269-4281 


Qutcalls Only 


6pm until... 
Interviewing 


Female Escorts 


more pleasure 
than you get from 
your for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charmin 

Athleti built 


‘| Catering to the 


memorable eve- 


nings of a discreet |. 


businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call John 
after 4 pm at 
(617) 437-7425. 
Nice young men: 


Work for Boston's | 


most trusted 
agency. 








35 


ae 


ESN 


V4 


“ee 





ofa lifetime! She has long 
hair & a 36C-24-96 figure! 


attractive 20 year old EBONY 
5§'6*, 34-22-34 and 


617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 


KY 











Lynsey 


& Her 
All-American 
Girls 


SENSITIVE 


111286 


OUTCALLS ONLY 








Regency 


Men’s Spa 
$5 to $10 off with 
this ad 


Staffed by professional, 
attractive females 


Private consultations 
with girl of your choice 
Mon thru Sat 1lam-9pm 
Massages coming! 
Tours available 


2000 Mass.Ave. 
Porter Square, Camb. 


hours 1 lam-9pm 
for further information call 


617-661-4060 











Boys 
© | 
Boston's 
Most Exclusive 
Selection of 
Exceptional Young Men 


The Boys Club 


Boston's Premier Male 
Escort Service is open 
to service the greater 
New England area. 


To schedule the 
Evening of Your Dreams 
Call Matt or Rob 
after 4 p.m. at 536-5568 


The Boy's Club is 
interviewing exceptional 
young men for 
escort positions. 
To schedule an 
interview call 
536-5568 after 4 pm. 


Temporarily 
Yours 


Escort Referral 
AA ONT 







d; 
% 
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[EE BULLETIN BOARD 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary, Bookkeeper, Warehouse, 
Labor, Construction, Hotel, Restaurant 
$400-$600- wkly 
1-800-346-5627 
(see our ad in help wanted) 


SHAKUHACHI 
Learn meditation music and ensemble music 
on the bamboo fiute called 


SHAKUACHI 
Call David at 876-8552 


“ Adult Novelties 
Exotic lingerie 
“Condoms are our specialty” 
Call for 2 giant catalogs 
$5 Refundable with order. 
1-800-452-5444 MC/VISA 


Creature Comforts 
Home Pet sitting 
Serving Brookline, newton, J.P., W/Rox. 
insured & Bonded, Vacation & Daily Service. 
open 365 days a year. 
Call 323-1652 


Affordable Art! 
Gifted artist. Portraits, Illus., drawings any style! 
Call J.C. 876-2527 Anytime 


Zentech 
your mail order hardware store for brain/mind tools. 
Sound & light machines. 
Consciousness Altering tapes. Call for catalog: 
1-800-659-6031 


Video Editing 
Hi8 S-VHS, 8mm, VHS, 3/4", Interformat Editing. $35 pr hr. 
Production, consultation, Instruction & Repair. 
Maverick Media 437-9201 
South End Location 


Vv Moving to California V 
Must sell everyting! 87 Mitsubishi Starrion GSL; $5K. Per Ski's, 
boots, bindings, Burton Cruise snowboard, windsurfer-Bic-Salsa- 
Comp w/sails. Yamaha elec. piano w/harp & acoustic stops. Cellular 
phone, IBM Computer, Biz furniture & living rm furn, TV, VCR, Books, 
Records, Stuff! It all goes; 1st offer/best offer. Moving March 1st!! 


Call 789-4638 


Arranger 
So you have some tunes that aren’t quite finished or you 
need to have your materials arranged & recorded. 


Call 731-9314 


Wanted: Comedy Writers 
Highest prices paid for Jokes! 
266-0231 


HYPNOSIS AT HOME. 

An inexpensive alternative tailored to your needs. 
Meditation techniques available. Call Robert Worster 
for best date & time for return call 
569-4045 


GULF CRISIS SUPPORT GROUP 


For families of loved ones 
Serving in the Gulf. Tuesday Evenings. 
Call BRIGHTON/ALLSTON MENTAL HEALTH 
Ask for Alison 
617-787-1901 


-+- JOKES ++ 
145 one-liners 
Send $5 to: 
17 Bonad Rd., W. Roxbury, MA 02132 


BERKLEE PROFESSOR 


offering state of the art private keyboard instruction. 
628-7364 


$$$ EARN $$$ 


Part-Time earn $400-$4000 per month. 
Full Time earn $4000-$8000 per month. 
Need 5 Key People immediately! 
Call Brian Howard at 


1-800-829-6540 


FIREWOOD SPECIAL 
$15 &up Free Delivery in Boston 
442-1934 Call Anytime 


FREE NATuRIST DIRECTORY 
300 Sources! 30s-70s 
Nudist Films & Mags. info - $3. 
Genesis Ph-, Box 5653, 
S.M., CA 90409-5653 
1-800-4-NUDISM 


Famous Revolutionary 
Russian Smoking and 
Weight Loss Treatments 
Highest success. One time individual treatment 
erases smoking or food desires without hypnosis. $50. 
No waiting! Brookline 


617-566-0169 


Valentine Day Special 
Boudoir intimate Photographs for spouse, 
friend or lover or self. 
STAR IN YOUR OWN CALENDAR FOR $100.00 


CALL 508-753-1253 


w IGUANAS — GREEN 
Small $29.95, w/kit $69.96. 
Med. iguana & our exclusive iguana chow also avail. Call 
Today & Receive your iguana Tomorrow 


1-800-932-9335 


FREE CaTALoc! 
Dismnctive Girts By Mai. 
J.B. ENTERPRISES, Pos 50578, NEw BEDFORD, MA 02745 


KLEPTOMANIA STUDY 
Do you suffer from compulsive shoplifting? 
(stealing things you don’t even need?) 
At least 3 times a week? 
A Harvard Medical School Associate study is 
seeking subjects to test a new medication which may help to reduce 
shoplifting urges. Participation in this study is strictly confidential. 
For more info call: 
Dr. McELRoy At 617-855-2790 


Photographer available 
for Freelance assignments. 
Also Portfolio Work. 
Reasonable Rates. Call Ed 


469-0305 


¥ Condoms ¥ 


National Brands at Low Prices 
Send $2 to: 

KRY Inc., Buckingham Station, 

POB 3977, Arlington, VA 22207 


ACCURATE TYPING 
Large & Small Jobs. Editing Available. 
367-6382 


t= DON'T THROW THOSE CANS OuT! % 
Call Can-Man! 
We'll come by and get them! No Can too small! 


491-1247 Iv message 


STUDY GUITAR! 


Berklee Grad. welcomes all levels for guitar and theory 
lessons in fully equipped 8 track studio! Free Trial Lesson! 


Call Ken 617-776-1146 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL COURTNEY AT 267-1234 


Free Haircuts, Perms & Colors 
Models needed, Males & Females. 
Mass Cosmetologists Assoc. Inc. 
Feb. 24th & 25th 
The Famous Boston Hairshow 
58th Annual Trade and Educational Show. 
For Info Call 646-5273 





© Caribbean - Only $189!6 
Why Freeze? You can be in the Caribbean Sun or on the 
Mexican Coast for a week. 


R.T. Sunhitch™ 
212-864-2000 


SONGWRITERS 


Do your demos at the Sound Market in Harvard Square 
$8,50/hr. intro special. Keyboards & Drum Tracks are free of 
charge. 8 track MIDI recording. 


The Sound Market 547-0851 


See The World 
from above your desk. 
Learn to fly 
Helicopters 
Special intro flight $60.00 
The Boston Helicopter Company 
617-274-1230 


We are Paying For People with Asthma to participate 
in a research study on Asthma at the Beth Israel 
Hospital. If interested Please Call 
735-2676 


Eden Sound 
Radio Quality Pro 8-track rec just $15hr! 
Clients include Pixies, Who-be-Dat, etc. 


894-5031 


NOVELTIES 


# Blow Out Ski Sale * 


ComPLete PackaGe $199.95 
includes Skis, Boots, Bindings, Poles. 
THE SKI SHOP 
580 Providence Highway, Rt. 1, North, Norwood 
LOWEST PRICES ON THE PLANET 


CONDOM VENDING MACHINE 
Must Sacrifice! 30 Brand New machines 
Plus Condoms. $3000 or b.o. 

Call Bruce at 617-944-8766 
Nights - 508-475-7855 


COW SKULLS 
Authentic Cowskulls for your authentic 
Southwest motif. $125/each 
248-0610 


Laser Light Entertainment 


Music Projection systems 
Starting at $275. Also, regular portable & hand held 
laser systems starting at $225 by Richie Lasers. 


617-322-3114 


% VISUAL JOKES % 

Bi-Monthly collection. Make copies for friends, office, fax 
business assoc. Send your Best Visual to be distributed to 
members. Send for the year, $25 - check or money order to: 

Visual Jokes Inc., 17 Bonad Rd., W. Roxbury, MA 02132 
or call 327-2772 for more info. 


EVENTS 


Singles Night 


Victoria Station Restaurant 
Pickering Wharf, Salem, MA 
508-745-3400 
Jazz offered Wednesday 7-10 p.m. 
in our Fire Place Lounge 
Casual Dress, no cover, Pub menu offered 
Call for info 
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A MONTHLY 
SECTION ON BOOKS 


PE NUMBER 34 
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INSIDE 


3 In from 
the cold 


] Analyst 
misses key 
target: 
himself 


ae FEMME TALES 
Women 


FEBRUARY 1991 





THE BOSTON 


PHOENIX LITERARY SECTION, 























under the 


& influence 
(( Visit to 
| smallville 


{| Robert 








NEW BIOGRAPHY Coles looks 
at how 

OF CHARLES DICKENS kids think 
about God 


IS SYMPATHETIC AND 
HAIR-RAISING CREATION 

by Alec Wilkinson 
OF AUTHOR’S LIFE Symposium 


by Muriel Spark 


[3 BOOKMARKS 


Big Sugar: Seasons in the 
Cane Fields of Florida 
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PHOTO BY HERBERT WATKINS, COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 





ON TOP 
OF THE WORD 


India: A Million Palace of Desire Frederick Douglass 
Mutinies Now by Naguib Mahfouz by William S. McFeely 
by V.S. Naipaul ULB NT In Palace Walk, the first Slave-born of an unknown 
V.S. Naipaul ranks among volume of the English- father, Frederick Douglass 

| the world's greatest writers. language debut of The taught himself, escaped 
This travel book is comparable Cairo Trilogy, Nobel Prize- | | bondage and emerged as one 
in its warmth and humanity sf winner Naguib Mahfouz | of the 19th century's most 
with the finest of his novels. | captivated readers with his mn | eloquent orators and writers. 
His compassionate eye makes f story of a Muslim family in ; [ IH It: hh | Pulitzer Prize-winning 
this volume the definitive "paint nrc Cairo in the early 1900s. This Hh Uh Ans historian William S. McFeely 
statement on India. here second volume follows the ' tells of a life of near-failure 
Viking, $24.95 See =family into the 1920s. and remarkable triumph. 

Doubleday, $22.95 Norton, $24.95 


The Stories of Eva Luna The Secret Pilgrim | The Japan That Can Say No 
by Isabel Allende by John le Carre | Why Japan Will Be 
In 1988, Isabel Allende pub- agli John le Carre has seized on First Among Equals 
lished Eva Luna, a novel about /aaaae rite the apparent end of the by Shintaro Ishihara 
a young woman who finds | Cold War to give us the most The center of a storm of 
friendship, love and some | 1 disturbing experience we controversy, this book caused 
worldly success as a storyteller. Ad | have yet had of the frail and |# such an uproar in bootlegged 
Now Allende presents more brutal world of spydom. translation that coauthor Akio Wh : —— 
sthtces? Sewt) ok d 3 : 5 1 Japan Will Be First 
Luna stories. We begin with 4 Here again is George Smiley, |g Morita withdrew. Here now is Among Equals 
Rolf Carle, Luna's lover, lying a answering questions that ' what a leading statesman ee 
in bed asking her to tell him a haunted us during the 30 a really has to say about Japan's SHINTARO ISHIHARA 
story. And so she does. : years of the Cold War. | role as a world power. 
Atheneum, $18.95 Knopf, $21.95 Simon & Schuster, $18.95 


The Last Voyage of 


Economic Alchemy ; by John Barth 
and James Trefil by Paul Zane Pilzer "ae | Set in both the modern world 


Science Matters takes the | ween teeny Paul Zane Pilzer-argues that =| and the mythic realm of medi- 


view that all the sciences are ; one Deseo ee wealth today does not come eval Baghdad is John Barth's 
OF ECONOMIC y g 


etd unified by a few overarching rina | (| from controlling scarce ‘ version of an exuberantly old- 
principles. The authors use ! | resources. Rather, it comes us| fashioned yarn, replete with 
everyday examples to help a. |. | from new technology. This colorful characters such as 
you understand the science | book tells how to predict . Sindbad and Scheherazade, 
™ behind our world, from the A @| what technological growth monsters, villains and heroes 
black holes to immunology. PAUL ZANE PILZERF@) will mean for you. “. plus epic adventure. 
Doubleday, $19.95 Crown, $19.95 Little, Brown, $22.95 


by Robert M. Hazen 


Science Matters THY Unlimited Wealth ae 
Achieving Scientific Literary | The Theory and Practice of Somebody the Sailor 


Perchance to Dream Anarchy and Elegance Tucker's Last Stand 
A Philip Marlowe Novel ; - Confessions of a Journalist A \ NX . \ A Blackford Oakes Novel 
Robert B. Parker ; at Yale Law School anid by William F. Buckley 
This sequel to Raymond : pg by Chris Goodrich [:" | 1 GA iN ( fe Blackford Oakes, that 
Chandler's The Big Sleep is Fj "8 This book examines the inner Add engaging figure from the 
Robert Parker's second foray ®—r workings of one of America's CIA, has been given a 
into the land of Philip Marlowe. é most prestigious legal special mission in South 
For the best-selling Poodle training grounds. Chris Vietnam. In his ninth 
Springs, Parker finished a Goodrich gives unexpected outing, Oakes is confronted 
Chandler manuscript. Now, in nie perspective for by technological, physical, 
an all new novel, he picks up ; prospective students. CHIRIS mental and moral issues. 
where The Big Sleep left off. § A provocative book. ((QDORIC] Random House, $19.95 
Putnam, $19.95 Little, Brown, $19.95 


More than 101,000 titles...More books for more people 


Charlesbank Bookshops 
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by Charles Taylor 


THE SECRET PILGRIM, by John le Carré. Knopf, 335 
pages, $21.95. 


hat does a writer do when the topic he’s 

written about for almost 30 years disappears? 

Although the killings in Lithuania have put a 

question mark over the USSR’s future, and 
though Western-Mideast alliances following the Gulf War 
may end up looking like a freshly dropped pile of pick-up 
sticks, there’s no doubt that Gorbachev’s unprecedented 
changes and the once unimaginable upheavals in Eastern 
Europe have brought an era to an end. 

For John le Carré, it’s the era he’s dealt with for the 
whole of his writing life. His last novel, The Russia House, 
focused on the chasm between individuals whose actions 
were bringing the Cold War to a close and the 

‘ bureaucrats and spies too settled in their old ways to 
admit they’d become obsolete. It was about what le 
Carré’s master spy, George Smiley, in the new The Secret 
Pilgrim, calls the way “ideologies trailed these impossible 
events like condemned prisoners, as ideologies do when 
they’ve had their day. Because they have no heart of their 
own. They’re the whores and angels of our striving 
selves.” 

The Russia House was a definition of the new era; The 
Secret Pilgrim is an attempt to sum up the one just past. 
The main character here is Ned, who was head of the 
intelligence operation in the previous novel. Here he finds 
himself assigned to training new recruits for the Circus (le 
Carré’s name for British intelligence) after his spy in that 
operation, Barley Blair, defects. Ned invites Smiley to 
address his class, the last one Ned will teach before his 
retirement, and Smiley’s remarks trigger reminiscences 
that span Ned’s career and the prominent locales of the 
Cold War. 

The deceptively simple style — almost a collection of 
short stories or vignettes — may seem at first like a writer’s 
bald device for mining his great subject one last time. But 
the book is much more than that; it’s a farewell without 
fondness and, as eventually becomes clear, a moral 
accounting of the last 30 years of Western foreign policy, 
an accounting that figures the cost of the West’s dealings 
in the only terms worth anything to le Carré: human terms. 
In le Carré’s world, the price is paid not only by those who 
run afoul of intelligence but often by those most faithful to 


What le Carré insists on here is 
the impossibility of separating 


the personal and the political — 
a view that may make him one 
of our most valuable novelists. 





it as well. What Ned discovers in the course of the novel is 
that the external world is more important to him that the 
secret one he has traveled in, and that his dealings there 
have often violated the values he now finds he holds most 
dear: an all-too-human hunger for love and 
companionship. 

What le Carré insists on here is the impossibility of 
separating the personal and the political — a view that 
may make him one of our most valuable novelists, 
considering so much contemporary fiction writing seems 
to operate from a belief that a writer's responsibility does 
not extend beyond his own narrow circumference. Ned’s 
saddest case is that of a lonely, prudish Circus clerk 
drawn to becoming a Soviet mole because of the respect 
and comradeship the Soviets give him, which is precisely 
what his British colleagues withhold. To le Carré, that 
desire is anything but a petty motive.“Had we,” Ned 
wonders before turning the man in, “in our rush to divide 
up the world, divided it the wrong way, failing to notice 
that the real battle lay between those who were still 
reaching, and those who in order to prevail, had reduced 
their vulnerability to the lowest common factor of 
indifference?” 

In the book’s most disturbing episode (one deliberately 
modeled on Conrad’s Heart of Darkness), Ned is sent to 
find Hansen, a shadowy, dangerous Circus operative who 
disappeared in Cambodia and resurfaced in Bangkok. Ned 
listens, horrified, to Hansen's tale of his attempts to find 
his Cambodian daughter after her kidnapping by the 
Khmer Rouge, his capture, and the ordeal of watching her 
succumb to their teaching, all the while knowing his own 
work for American intelligence has come back on him in 
an unspeakable form. As he listens, Ned knows he is far 
from innocent. Like Lord Hidetora in Akira Kurosawa’s 
Ran taking in the horrors of a battle he knows his actions 
have caused, this chapter reverberates with the chill of a 
man who stares into the abyss only to see his own 
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In from the cold 


le Carré closes the curtain on the looking glass war 
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reflection. 

Despite its dense melancholy, The Secret Pilgrim is not a 
despairing book. In an extraordinary speech near its end, 
Smiley outlines what the next phase of East-West relations 
might look like, placing cautious faith in the ability of 
“man, not the mass” to continue the changes at hand 
while retaining a weary knowledge of the intractability of 
government and ideology to screw it up. 

At the moment, the texture of our lives has been 
saturated by a war taking place thousands of miles away, 
and for many of us, our feelings are complicated by 
profound uneasiness with both sides of the war-antiwar 
argument. Grappling with the reality of the war is a 
particularly hard way to learn that we cannot pretend our 
own lives are unconnected to global events, a subject 
that has long concerned le Carré and that finds such 
eloquent expression in The Secret Pilgrim. At a time 
when discussion has been replaced by rhetoric, there’s 
something hopeful about a writer who insists on a 
gnawing sense of doubt and the common sense of 
decency in our world view. Le Carré’s view doesn’t offer 
comfort, but it may be a way to keep our intelligence, 
and our humanity, from becoming just two more 
casualties. Q 





le Carré: will there be life after the Cold War? 
THE DOUGLAS BROTHERS 
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Kminently 


Victorian 


The teeming life & terrifying times of Charles Dickens 


n a justly renowned essay, George 
Orwell complained that Charles Dickens 
is “an institution there is no getting 
away from.” And that’s just how the 
charismatic Victorian novelist, reformer, 
and entertainer wanted it. Vividly 
chronicling the contradictory tensions of 
the era, he also managed, by adding generous 
dollops of simpering sentimentality, Merrie- 
Olde-England whimsy, and Gothic embellish- 
ment, to remain beloved by all — rich and 


After the sensational success of The 
Pickwick Papers, which he wrote at the 
age of 24 (400 copies were printed of the 
first chapter; the number had risen to 
40,000 by the last installment), Dickens 
strove to become a friendly corporation as 
well as a “serious” novelist, masterminding 
his own hallowed status through 
aggressive publicity (posters, cards, 
merchandising) and the wooing of adoring 
audiences in a series of unprecedented 
public readings that may have contributed 
to his death at the age of 58. Throughout 
all the hoopla the author knew how to act 
appropriately Dickensian — his Boston 
publisher and friend James Fields called 
him “the cheerfullest man of his age.” And 
since there’s no getting away from him, it’s 
been left to biographers and literary critics 
to ferret out the man who eventually 
became imprisoned behind the smiling 
logo of Dickens Inc. 

The riddle of Dickens is that while his 
novels are inescapable, they are also 
uncategorizable. Is the writer a moralist or 
a nihilist? A cuddly cartoonist or creator of 
grotesquery? A melodramatist or a proto- 
absurdist? Like the man himself, his mix- 
and-match tomes are impossible to pin 
down. Of course, it’s this embarrassment of 
riches that contributes to his popular 
success. Dickens’s ongoing magnetism 
outside the academy is attributable to his 
wily narrative command, his ability to 
cushion his novels’ seamy and lurid aspects 
with layers of laughter and sentiment. In 
1939 Orwell portended a revaluation seen 
chiefly in terms of Dickens’s soulful 
liberalism, his ability to “express in a 
comic, simplified and therefore memorable 
form the native decency of the common 
man.” But this image of the sage herald of 
middle-class values wasn’t nearly as 

powerful as the reappraisal Edmund 
Wilson delivered, at about the same time, 
in an essay in The Wound and the Bow. 
Here the current academic position on 
Dickens was officially posted: a vision of 
the novelist as a victim, a man of 
obsessions, and for that very reason a dark 
poet, an artist of modern fears and political 
divisions, a kind of tragic hero. Laugh as 
much as you like at the antics of Micawber, 


by Bill Marx 


weep piteously at 
the death of Paul 
Dombey, but the 
eggheads aren’t 
falling for such treacle. To them, Dickens 
is Dostoevsky with a British accent. 

We seem to run from one extreme 
position to another in our sense of Dickens 
and his art, and it’s just this slippery 
complexity that Ackroyd — novelist, 
academic, parodist, and acclaimed 
biographer of T.S. Eliot — embraces in his 
gargantuan study, a portrait that doesn’t try 
to define Dickens but contentedly lets the 
man’s mystery serenely flow through its 
massively detailed, densely packed 
chapters. At more than 1000 pages, Dickens 
makes Edgar Johnson’s earlier count of 610 
seem like a halfhearted job. With 
impressive scholarship and clear, if at times 
simple-minded, psychological analysis, 
Ackroyd wants to “see Dickens day by day, 
making his way, the incidents of his 
existence shaping his fiction just as his 
fiction alters his life.” Since Ackroyd also 





Ackroyd: a slippery, complex Dickens 


writes fiction (and 
has a growing 
reputation), this 
JERRY BAUER emphasis on the 
connections between life and letters 
reflects his fascination for his magnificent 
predecessor, though all the trivia hints that 
he may be somewhat intimated by his 
shadow. He’s written a long-winded 
Dickensian study of Dickens. And given his 
earlier bio of T.S. Eliot, as well as novels 
based on the lives of Oscar Wilde and 
Chatterton, Ackroyd also seems to be 
positioning himself as a kind of institution, 
an artist/mandarin who chronicles the 
highlights of Albion’s literary history. 


€ 


Certainly the strongest part of Ackroyd’s 
book is its sympathetic and hair-raising re- 
creation of Dickens's life amid teeming 
and terrifying times. Struggling to rise out 
of poverty in the hurly-burly of London in 
the 1820s and ’30s, eventually acclaimed 
as the voice of the age during the capital’s 





From “Charles Dickens,” 
by George Orwell 
€ 


t might well have been otherwise, for even if Dickens was a bourgeois, he was 

certainly a subversive writer, a radical, one might truthfully say a rebel. 

Everyone who has read widely in his work has felt this. Gissing, for instance, 

the best of the writers on Dickens, was anything but a radical himself, and he 
disapproved of this strain in Dickens and wished it were not there, but it never 
occurred to him to deny it. In Oliver Twist, Hard Times, Bleak House, Little Dorrit, 
Dickens attacked English institutions with a ferocity that has never since been 
approached. Yet he managed to do it without making himself hated, and, more than 
this, the very people he attacked have swallowed him so completely that he has 
become a national institution himself. In its attitude towards Dickens the English 
public has always been a little like the elephant which feels a blow with a walking- 
stick as a delightful tickling. Before I was ten years old I was having Dickens ladled 
down my throat by schoolmasters in whom even at that age I could see a strong 
resemblance to Mr. Creakle, and one knows without needing to be told that lawyers 
delight in Serjeant Buzfuz and that Little Dorrit is a favourite in the Home Office. 
Dickens seems to have succeeded in attacking everybody and antagonizing nobody. 
Naturally this makes one wonder whether after all there was something unreal in his 


attack upon society. 





poor, town and country, literate and illiterate. 
And the master’s spell continues to our own 
day. He not only receives customary lip service 
as a Classic, but draws contemporary readers, 
high and low, to his exhilarating mix of satiric 
invention, linguistic pizzazz, and unabashed 
tear-jerking. As if there weren’t already enough 
evidence of Dickens’s inevitability, Peter 
Ackroyd’s voluminous Dickens (Harper 
Collins, 1195 pages), is a another humongous 
brick in the wall. 


transformation into a bastion of Victorian 
respectability in ‘60s, Dickens restlessly 
explored a city “in which the odor of the 
dead emanated from the metropolitan 
graveyards, where adults and children 
died of malnutrition or disease, where 
open sewers and cesspools spread their 
miasma into the foggy air, and entered a 
landscape of filth, destitution, death and 
misery. We have here a glimpse of an 
urban life which is so alien to us as to 
seem almost incredible.” No biography has 
so graphically, and memorably, taken us 
on the author’s legendary walks through 
what he called “the great oven,” a hell that 
inflamed his imagination while it baked its 
poorer citizens alive. 

Unwilling to offend the middle-class 
sensibilities of his readership, Dickens 
never directly evoked the grisliest horrors 
around him (though the high child- 
mortality rate indicates that the number of 
dead tots in his novels is a realistic body 
count rather than a teary indulgence). And 
Ackroyd argues that Dickens also never 
consciously faced the childhood traumas 
that formed his anxious, superstitious, 
overbearing, melancholic, and 
openhearted personality. His agonizing 
time working in the blacking factory as a 
boy; his emotional dependence on his 
sister, which set the pattern for asexual 
relationships with young women; his 
shame over his father’s spendthrift ways, 
which landed his parent in a debtor’s 
prison; his feeling that he was abandoned 
by his mother — all these early psychic 
wounds gouged out “a lifelong sense of 
emptyness which Dickens carried around 
with him.” 

Yet this emptiness was masked by 
Dickens’s turbulence as lively 
conversationalist and brilliant mime, as 
master celebrity and stage director. 
According to Ackroyd, the writer’s 
superhuman energy assumed the form of 
taking on other selves, of performing 
under the spell of his prodigious fantasies. 
When interrupted or secretly observed at 
work, Dickens was seen acting out, often 
in front of a mirror, each character in 
gesture and in voice. Attempts to fill a void 
Continued on page 6 
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From Charles Dickens, 


“A marvelous read,’ by G. K. Chesterton 


—The Washington Post ry 


% r i 
he saw all his cockney villas as top heavy and wild, he saw every man’s nose twice 


eS i 2 R 

obel Prize 

: as big as it was, and every man’s eyes like saucers. And this was the basis of gaiety 
f — the only real basis of any philosophical gaiety. This world is not to be justified as 
it is justified by the mechanical optimists; it is not to be justified as the best of all 
possible worlds. Its merit is not that it is wild and utterly unexplained. Its merit is 
precisely that none of us could have conceived of such a thing, that we should have 
rejected the bare idea of it as miracle and unreason. It is the best of all impossible 


ut when all is said, as I have remarked before, the chief fountain in 
Dickens of what I have called cheerfulness, and some prefer to call 
optimism, is something deeper than a verbal philosophy. It is, after all, an 
incomparable hunger and pleasure for the vitality and the variety, for the 
infinite eccentricity of existence. And this word “eccentricity” brings us, perhaps, 
nearer to the matter than any other. It is, perhaps, the strongest mark of the divinity 
of man that he talks of this world as “a strange world,” though he has seen no other. 
We feel that all there is is eccentric, though we do not know what is the centre. This 
sentiment of the grotesqueness of the universe ran through Dickens's brain and 
body like the mad blood of the elves. He saw all his streets in fantastic perspectives, 
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worlds. 


Continued from page 5 

with speech and character, Dickens's 
novels try “to create order out of disorder, 
to raise anxieties in order to reexperience 
the pleasure of resolving them, to purify 
the self in a world of fire.” Ackroyd sees 
the author’s progression from his early 
picturesque comic novels to the mordant 
mirth of his later tomes as stages in an 
inevitable exorcism. Unconsciously 
Dickens returned, time and time again, to 
his embattled beginnings. 

Thus the writer’s mercurial ego Chis 
impulsive acts of philanthropy, his foppish 
taste in clothing, his fixation with mirrors, 
his tendency toward depression when 
alone, his emotional distance from family 
and friends) is linked to his novels’ roller- 
coasting shifts of irony and sympathy, 
realism and fantasy, comedy and pathos. 
Like his prose, Dickens expressed 
multitudes of feeling: “There was never 
anyone more likely to see the comic side of 
a sombre scene, or to mock and undercut 
his own seriousness; when his fiction is 
surveyed in all its paradoxes, its 
inconsistencies and its complexities, it 
ought also to be emphasized that such 
ambivalences are not resolved because, 
given the nature of the man and the writer, 
they could never be resolved. His books 
are in a sense as incomplete and as 
contradictory as his own self.” 

When touching on the internal and 
external influences on Dickens’s fiction, 
Ackroyd’s method is often quite 
illuminating. For example, a discussion of 
the death of Little Nell, in The Old Curiosity 
Shop, starts with Dickens walking along the 
cliff top at Broadstairs seeing stars reflected 
in a pool — an image that returns as Nell’s 
vision of stars and eternity. Returned to 
London, the novelist thinks back to his 
wife’s sister’s early death in order to work 
himself up to the demise of his fictional 
creation: “I am murdering the poor girl and 
grow wretched over it.” Ackroyd then 
switches to the overpowering impact the 
imaginary death had on readers before 
reflecting on the prevalence of infant 
mortality and child prostitution in the 
period. 

On the psychological debit side, 
Ackroyd has a bad habit of seeing facets of 
Dickens in all of his characters — not only 
is the author Nancy, but he’s Bill Sikes as 
well. In this reductive approach, Dickens is 
like an incorrigibly bad Method actor; the 
novelist throws his hidden child-self into 
everyone from Pickwick to John Jasper. 
This ham-fisted Freudian attack (Ackroyd 
seems to think E. M. Forster’s “only 
connect” should be changed to “only 


sublimate”) quickly becomes tiresome, 
undercutting the biographer’s insistence on 
Dickens’s enigmatic motivations. 

Also annoying is Ackroyd’s attempt to 
spruce up his essentially old-fashioned, 
chronological tome with flecks of 
modernistic sparkle — one of his short 
experimental chapters is a silly round-robin 
discussion among Dickens, T.S. Eliot, and 
Oscar Wilde. Ackroyd also dutifully reports 
a dream in which he meets the 
uncooperative subject of his book. But these 
interruptions are only brief stunts. Far more 
tantalizing is the biographer’s assertion that 
the jittery, hodgepodgey form of Dickens's 
novels mirrors the fragile unity of the 
author's personality. The world reveres 
Dickens’s figures as sublime caricatures and 
little engines of oddities, tics, and quirks, all 
reliable as clocks. In fact, the personality of 
each is tantalizingly fugitive: it derives from, 
feeds on, and masks a secret self, an identity 
so distinct from the mask and so helpless in 
its unevolved primordial blankness as to be 
threatened with extinction when the mask is 
off for a second. The peculiar affectlessness 
at the center of picturesque heroes like Pip 
and Oliver Twist, their lack of development, 
evokes this uneasy sense of concealed 
natures. In Dickens at his finest, comedy 
itself runs the risk of disclosure. 

It’s this element of schizophrenia that 
Dickens finds alluring in his characters 
(and might have intuited in himself), a 
doubleness that is related to his infatuation 
with the theater and acting, which forms 
the common focus of his comedy and his 
melodrama. This form of nascent black 
comedy looks away from the die-cast 
comic prototypes of Dickens’s 18th- 
century predecessots toward the more 
troubled forms of 20th-century humor. 
Dickens’s eccentrics and monsters are 
susceptible to traumas that drive them 
back beyond comedy, beyond the 
conditions of daily life, into intimations of 
unacknowledgeable identity. Behind the 
mask of decorum, the comic grimace is 
itself a mask. Orwell's insistence on 
Dickens as a middlebrow soothsayer and 
Wilson’s vision of a tormented soul could 
find common ground in a vision of 
Dickens as a pioneering black comedian, 
his tragicomic whirligigs made up of 
vaudevillian turns, fairy tales, sentimental 
twaddle, grim realism, and bleak 
monkeyshines. “Hiding amid dazzling 
radiances as of the sun, [there were] the 
elements of death itself,” wrote Carlyle of 
Dickens. Is anyone surprised that the 
greatest comic novelist in the English 
language is one-half angel, one-half 
devil? Q 


From “Dickens: The Two Scrooges,” 
by Edmund Wilson 


* 


n his novels from beginning to end, Dickens is making the same point always: 

that to the English governing classes the people they govern are not real. It is 

one of the great purposes of Dickens to show you these human actualities who 

figure for Parliament as strategical counters and for Political Economy as 
statistics; who can as a rule appear only even in histories in a generalized or 
idealized form. What does a workhouse under the Poor Laws look like? What does it 
feel like, taste like, smell like? How does the holder of a post in the government 


look? How does he talk? what does he talk about? how will he treat you? What is the 
aspect of the British middle class at each of the various stages of its progress? What 
are the good ones like and what are the bad ones like? How do they affect you, not 
merely to meet at dinner, but to travel with, to work under, to live with? All these 
things Dickens can tell us. It has been one of the principal functions of the modern 
novel and drama to establish this kind of record; but few writers have been able to 
do it with any range at all extensive. None has surpassed Dickens. 
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MIND GAMES 





Ex-analyst misses _ 
a key target: himself 


Masson’s Final Analysis 1s 
the chronicle of a man embittered 


by Gary N. Goldsmith 





Masson: looking back in anger and sadness 


FINAL ANALYSIS: THE MAKING AND 
UNMAKING OF A PSYCHOANALYST, 
by Jeffrey Moussaieff Masson. 
Addison-Wesley, 212 pages, $18.95. 


Jeffrey Masson’s latest philippic against 
organized psychoanalysis, Final Analysis: 
The Making and Unmaking of a 
Psychoanalyst, is a narrative borne aloft by 
anger, but it ultimately comes crashing 
down on the same current. It is the story of 
the (rapid) rise and (even more rapid) 
clemise of Masson’s career as an analyst — 
from his acceptance into the clinical 
training program at the Toronto 
Psychoanalytic Institute to his improbable 
appointment as an officer of the Sigmund 
Freud Archives and his unceremonious 
dismissal from that enviable position (and 
from every other psychoanalytic society to 
which he belonged). Readers may be 
familiar with the latter from Janet 
Malcolm’s New Yorker series, “In the Freud 
Archives.” In Masson’s hands it is a 
tragicomic tale, not without its anecdotal 
spice and compelling firsthand glimpses of 
some of the legendary figures in the field, 
including Anna Freud and Kurt Eissler. 
However, the itch to debunk, at first 
irritating, ultimately lends a weariness to 
the tale and precludes its value as 
documentary. It becomes instead the 
chronicle of a man embittered. 

Perhaps that ending could have been 
foretold. Masson describes himself as a 
perennial outsider who idealized the study 

of psychoanalysis. He was bound to be 
disillusioned. He was an academic (a 
Sanskrit scholar), so his lack of clinical 
experience as a therapist gave him no feel 
for the operative meanings of theoretical 
concepts. As Masson realized later, the 
Toronto Institute clearly was remiss to 
have accepted him as a clinical candidate 
rather than as a “special” or research 
candidate. 

The book offers a sampling of the 
personalities Masson met during and after 
his training. From his solipsistic corner, he 
paints a picture of a small-minded, often 
deceitful, group, “The Men’s Club,” whose 
members’ sins are multiplied by their 
supposed commitment to seeking the 
truth. The fullest of these descriptions, a 
portrait that is both hilarious and troubling, 
is that of Dr. Schiffer, Masson’s own analyst. 


DAIDIE DONNELLEY 


Schiffer is described as a rather bombastic 
and blustery chap whose behavior should 
outrage both the thoughtful analyst and 
the hopeful patient. For example, he 
shows up 45 minutes late for a 50-minute 
session, and defends himself with 
accusations that his patient is lying. 

If his strategy is to keep Masson off 
balance or to mobilize a direct expression 
of anger, he succeeds, albeit in an 
unacceptably manipulative way. We’re 
treated to examples of some pretty wild 
interpretations, geared more to outrageous 
self-promotion than to providing insight 
for his analysand. But he fails in the goal of 
treating his patient’s major complaints — 
Masson’s promiscuity and his (self- 
described) “almost congenital sadness.” 
Nonetheless, it is clear to this reader that 
Masson developed a true affection for the 
man, for Schiffer is a noteworthy exception 
to the other personalities in this book — 
they come across only as caricatures, a 
bunch of Bumbles to what Masson 
would have us believe is his victimized 
Oliver. 

Sorely missing is an effort by the author 
to hold himself up to the same mirror in 
which others are reflected. Early in the 
book, for example, a psychiatrist Masson is 
seeing prior to seeking more intensive 
psychoanalytic treatment says, “There is 
only one analyst who could handle you: 
Irvine Schiffer.” Now, “handle you” is a 
loaded phrase, begging for an explanation 
that will reveal our hero better: how did 
others who knew him see him? But 
Masson characteristically avoids it. He 
writes instead: “These were magic words 
for me; it was as if I really didn’t need to 
know anything more about him.” By his 
avoidance he not only deprives us of a 
more convincing and interesting portrait of 
himself, he also cuts off the feelings of 
compassion that his predicament should 
evoke among his readers. 

There are indeed aspects to the training 
of analysts that would catch the attention 
of many readers. But this is not the book to 
do it. This unrepresentative sampling 
sheds only the dimmest of lights. Thus 
Masson fails the reader, psychoanalysis, 
and himself. I began by stating that he 
wrote an angry book, but that chord is 
overtaken by Masson’s elegiac tone at the 
end — it is a sad book. QO 
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“Positively shines..‘The lan- 
guage is inspired, rhapsodic 
and true...A surprising, lyrical 
and deeply affecting work.” 

—The New York Times 
Book Review 


“What makes it Beattie’s best 
novel is her new and fearless 
way with emotional complexity.” 

—Newsweek 
Also by Ann Beattie: Love 


Always, Chilly Scenes of Winter, 
and Distortions 


VINTAGE CONTEMPORARIES 


AKITBEATTIE 


JAZEL CLEOPATRA 
Josephine Baker 
in Her. Time 


PHY Les. oF O35 


“A dazzling account of Baker’s 
extraordinary life and the 
historical and cultural events 
that shaped her.” 

— San Francisco Chronicle 


“The finest and most insight- 

ful book yet written on the 

phenomenon that was 
Josephine Baker.” 

— Los Angeles Times 

Book Review 


Also by Phyllis Rose: Parallel Lives 


GRIFTERS 
THOMPSON 


Se Be 
JIM 


“Jim Thompson is the best sus- 


pense writer going, bar none.” 
— The New York Times 


“My favorite crime novelist — 
often imitated but never du- 
plicated — is Jim Thompson.” 

— Stephen King 
Now a major motion picture 


starring Anjelica Huston and John 
Cusack. 
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A comprehensive collection 
of the best poems of sixty-five 
of America’s greatest contem- 


porary poets. 


“The finest volume of its kind 
i now available...Sensitive read- 
i ers will find authentic delight.” 
mes — Harold Bloom 
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Women under the influence 


Allende captivates with magic; Morris creates intriguing outcast 


by Scott Cardwell 


THE STORIES OF EVA LUNA, by Isabel 
Allende. Atheneum, 331 pages, $18.95. 


A DANGEROUS WOMAN, by Mary 
McGarry Morris. Viking, 358 pages, 
$19.95. 


6 6 here are all kinds of stories. 
Some are born with the 
telling: their substance is 
language, and before 
someone puts them into words they are 
but a hint of an emotion, a caprice of 
mind, an image, or an intangible 
recollection. Others are manifest whole, 
like an apple . . . Some are taken from 
reality and processed through information 
... then there are secret stories . . . they 
grow roots and tentacles, they become 
covered with excrescences and parasites 
... and with time they are transformed 
into the matter of nightmares. To exorcise 
the demons of memory, it is sometimes 
necessary to tell them as a story.” 

So begins “Interminable Life,” one of 
The Stories of Eva Luna, the latest work by 
Chilean author Isabel Allende. Through 
her storytelling Eva, Allende offers 23 
stories spanning the breadth of her self- 
defined story spectrum — from 
wholesome sweetness to monstrous 
darkness. Allende’s own life covers this 
spectrum: death threats forced her to flee 
her native country several years after the 
overthrow of her uncle, President Salvador 
Allende Gossen, by the right-wing 
dictatorship of Augusto Pinochet, and she 
now lives in Marin County, California, with 
her husband and stepson. This, her fourth 
novel, is a follow-up to the highly 
acclaimed Eva Luna, the story of a poor, 
young Latin American woman who finds 
love and admiration through her powers 
as a storyteller. Allende, originally a 
journalist, began writing fiction when she 
could not find work as a reporter in 
Venezuela (her first stop out of Chile); like 
her fictional counterpart, she eventually 
found acclaim through storytelling. 

The Stories of Eva Luna are stories of 
Latin America, stories of campesinos and 
dictators, displaced Europeans and 
oppressed natives. But most importantly 
The Stories of Eva Luna are stories of love. 
The framework of the novel is a Thousand 
and One Nights-type scenario, but without 
the threat of death to the storyteller. Rolf 
Carlé, Eva’s lover, asks one night, after 
their lovemaking, for Eva to tell him a 
story. “What about?” she asks. “Tell me a 
story you have never told anyone before. 
Make it up for me.” She tells 23. 

The heroine of the first story, “Two 
Words,” is Belisa Crepusculario, who 
“made her living selling words.” She was 
born into a family “so poor they did not 
even have names to give their children.” 
She travels from village to village 
delivering verses from memory, telling 
news of births and deaths, improving the 
quality of dreams, writing love letters, and 
even inventing “insults for irreconcilable 
enemies.” One day she is summoned by a 
renegade revolutionary called simply “The 
Colonel” to write a speech that will win 
him the presidency. She dées. Her fee of 
one peso entitles the Colonel to two secret 
words for his exclusive use. When she 
leans to whisper in his ear “the man 
smelled the scent of a mountain cat issuing 
from the woman, a fiery heat radiating 
from her hips, he heard the terrible 
whisper of her hair, and a breath of 
sweetmint murmured into his ear the two 
secret words that were his alone.” The 
words and the memory of the woman 
bewitch the battle-hardened Colonel so 
that he wanders ‘out in a fog. When 
Belisa Crepusc is brought before him 
by his desperate nenchman, El Mulato, 
| “the voracious-puma eyes” soften as the 
woman “walked to him and took his hand 
in hers.” Allende, Eva, and Belisa 
recognize the relationship between 
language and love. They do not hide their 
manipulations, but charm with their overt, 
honest applications. 

“Phantom Palace” is a magical, Marquez- 





Allende: magical honesty 


MARCIA LIEBERMAN 


The Stories of Eva Luna, 
by Isabel Allende 


ou think in words; for you, language is an inexhaustible thread you 


weave as if life were created as you tell it. I think in the frozen 


images of a photograph. Not an image on a plate, but one traced by 


a fine pen, a small and perfect memory with the soft volumes and warm colors 


of a Renaissance painting, like an intention captured on grainy paper or cloth. 


It is a prophetic moment; it is our entire existence, all we have lived and have 


yet to live, all times in one time, without beginning or end. From an indefinite 


distance I am looking at that picture, which includes me. I am spectator and 


protagonist. I am in shadow, veiled by the fog of a translucent curtain. I know I 


am myself, but I am also this person observing from outside. I know what the 


man on the rumpled bed is feeling, in a room with dark beams arching toward 


a cathedral ceiling, a scene that resembles a fragment from some ancient 


ceremony. I am there with you but also here, alone, in a different frame of 


consciousness. In the painting, the couple is resting after making love; their 


skin gleams moistly. The man’s eyes are closed; one hand is on his chest and 


the other on her thigh, in intimate complicity. That vision is recurrent and 


immutable; nothing changes always the same peaceful smile on the man’s face, 


always the woman’s languor, the same folds in the sheets, the same dark 


comers of the room, always the lamplight strikes her breasts and cheekbones at 


the same angle, and always the silk shawl and the dark hair fall with the same 


delicacy. 


like treatise on colonialism. Allende calls 
attention to the irony of the conquistadors 
claiming the “discovery” of a land where 
indigenous peoples had been living and 
dying for thousands of years. This 
particular place the conquerors named San 
Jeronimo — “a name unpronounceable to 
the natives.” When the Indians grew tired 
of the cruelty, they scattered deep into the 





* 





jungle “speaking in whispers and 
mobilizing at night.” The town moved 
quietly along in its banana and cocoa 
production until El Benefactor, President 
for Life, decided to build a summer palace 
there. Years later, El] Benefactor finds love 


in the arms of a European diplomat’s wife. 


So he sequesters her in the palace, which 
was already succumbing to the jungle 





growth and the spirits of the displaced 
Indians, to prevent an international 
incident. Left alone, the woman finds her 
true heritage and the palace becomes a 
phantom symbol, materializing and 
disappearing into the jungle. This story is a 
complex fabric of politics, history, love, 
and dreams. 

“Nicholas Vidal had always known that 
a woman would cost him his life,” it was 
prophesied, but he had no idea it would 
be the staid Casilda, wife of Judge Hidalgo. 
In captivating first lines Allende/Eva gives 
us the facts, then tells us the story. Again: 
“Simple Maria believed in love. That was 
what made her a living legend.” And 
again: “Clarisa was born before the city 
had electricity, she lived to see the 
television coverage of the first astronaut 
levitating on the moon, and she died of 
amazement when the Pope came for a visit 
and was met in the street by homosexuals 
dressed up as nuns.” Eva entertains Rolf 
Carlé, and she entertains us. 

Allende confronts the harsh reality of 
political imprisonment in “Our Secret.” It is 
the story of a chance encounter between a 
man and a woman — both ex-prisoners. 
Through few words and even fewer 
actions, they share their experiences of 
torture and the eventual betrayal of their 
comrades. They share humanity, but they 
do not share love — “he should have told 
her that this was not the beginning of a 
new love, not even a passing affair: it was 
merely an instant of truce . . . but his voice 
was buried somewhere in his gut, like a 
claw.” Allende exposes the scars on their 
wrists and the “tarantula of his nightmares” 
with equal subtlety and compassion. 

In “And of Clay Are We Created,” the 
final story, Rolf Carlé is a journalist who 
has always risked his life to get dangerous 
stories. Here he is covering a volcanic 
eruption that has melted snow, causing 
massive mudslides that have destroyed an 
entire village. He finds a young girl, 
Azucena, caught in the mud, sinking. For 
three days he sits next to her, using an 
inner tube as a lifesaver, waiting for 
equipment that will free her legs so that 
she can be pulled out. In those three days, 
as Eva watches helplessly from the 
television headquarters, Azucena’s picture 
is broadcast around the world, and Rolf 
Carlé pours out his repressed suffering 
soul to the innocent victim. The return to 
the framework characters’ love and 
relationship is especially effective in this 
tragic final story. We are kindred of Rolf 
Carlé; we have been listening to Eva’s 
stories as well, and, as a result, his tragedy 
is poignant. 

The Stories of Eva Luna is filled with 
fantasies and obsessions that are obtained 
or forever unrealized; they are filled with 
laughter, sex and death. The Stories of Eva 
Luna gives us life in an unheard-of 
magical honesty. 

+ aa * 

Mary McGarry Morris’s second novel, A 
Dangerous Woman, is the story of Martha 
Horgan, an emotionally and socially 
unstable woman who has grown up in and 
still lives in a small Vermont town. Martha 
is a stereotype of the social outcast, with 
thick glasses, knotted hair, and baggy, 
unkempt clothes: “she was a tall, skinny 
girl whose wide crooked mouth seemed 
perpetually askew, a ragged boundary 
between laughter and tears.” 

Early on she earns the monstrous 
nickname of “Marthorgan.” She is ridiculed 
for staring intently at classmates, and she 
chases and screams at anyone who gets 
too close or tries to talk to her. She is a 
childhood taunter’s fantasy. She lives with 
her father and her overbearing aunt, 
Frances, who has married a wealthy 
landowner. After her father’s death she 
moves into town, gets a room, and finds a 
job at the local cleaners. There she is 
befriended by Birdy, who she believes to 
be her only and best friend. Martha returns 
Birdy’s kindness with an almost 
smothering intensity: “she reacted so 
suddenly, loving so fiercely those who 
would be kind, so that in order to part they 
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From A Dangerous Woman, 
by Mary McGarry Morris 


he murder is seldom discussed without someone recalling that warm 
autumn night years before when Martha Horgan was only seventeen 
and Bob Hobart, a classmate, offered her a ride home from the 
library. Pretending she hadn’t heard him, she brought her book closer to her 
face. The girls at the end of the long table giggled. Everyone knew what Hobart 


was up to. The library was so packed with students that many sat cross-legged 


NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLER! 


against the walls, and yet the chairs flanking Martha Horgan were empty. It was 
always that way; she walked alone, sat alone, but it was hard to feel too bad 
about it, because she could be such an unpleasant girl. Bob Hobart slid into 
one of the empty chairs and asked again if he could give her a ride. Muttering 
angrily, Martha jumped up and stalked out of the reading room. The girls 
collapsed in laughter over their books. Martha’s temper was legendary. 

She was a tall skinny girl whose wide crooked mouth seemed perpetually 


askew, a ragged boundary between laughter and tears. Behind her thick, 
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smudged glasses her eyes, with their slow-moving myopia, cast a watchful 


Long Gray Line 
Rick Atkinson 


A richly detailed, deeply moving 
account of courage, tragedy and 
passion. This saga spans twenty-five 
years of West Point men who take us 


Mystery 
Peter Straub 


A haunting tale with compelling 
characters which are intricately woven 
to form an impressive reading 
adventure wit ulse-pounding 
climax. Paperback $5.95 


intensity that was unnerving. Her aunt constantly scolded her for this, but she 
couldn’t help it. She watched people hoping to discover what it was that made 
her so different from them. Sometimes it seemed she might be just a step off, a 


moment behind, and so, if she ran faster, laughed harder, smiled brighter, she 


would catch up. She would get there. 


Morris: pathos without empathy 








would have to tear themselves from the 
ancient battlefield that was her heart, 
gouged and still, and survivorless.” When 
she catches Birdy’s boyfriend Getso 
stealing and reports him, she is accused of 
the theft herself and fired. 

She returns to her aunt’s, but 
repeatedly attempts to contact Birdy to 
declare her innocence. She becomes 
involved with the handyman her aunt 
has hired, Colin Mackey, a down-and- 
out writer, and finds love in his 
drunken arms. She is as obsessive about 
her new-found love as she was about 
her friendship with Birdy. When 
Mackey turns his sobering attention to 
Frances and her money, Martha’s 
delicate balance teeters. From here to the 
end of the novel she inexorably stumbles 
into awkward and implicating 
circumstances, usually involving Getso. 
As she becomes frantic to prove her 
innocence, Martha’s situation deteriorates 
to criminality. 

Morris has created an interesting 
character in Martha Horgan. She clearly 
shows us a woman who needs rules, rules 
for everything. A woman for whom 
deviation causes panic and fear leads to 


re from the Vietnam killin ing fields to the 


JOYCE RAVID 


anger. Martha does not experience 
subtleties. The characterization is 
consistent, yet it seems contrived. 
Nowhere does Morris give a hint as to the 
origin of Martha's social inadequacies. 
Martha wants love, but rejects the man 
who is so willing to give it to her — 
simply, it seems, because author Morris 
has her do so. 

Martha’s childhood seems no less 
normal than anyone else’s, and nothing 
connects. She is attacked in high school, 
but that is because of her strangeness. 
Martha asks herself: “Did she have a 
blankness where others possessed that 
code of information necessary to guide 
them through dinner conversation and the 
proper way to comb their hair or simply 
say hello to a stranger?” Martha cannot 
cope. And while she is interesting to watch 
as a character, her actions and the progress 
of the novel become predictable, all 
derived from the social inadequacies of 
this character, with whom we can pity but 
never sympathize. 

Martha is not really A Dangerous 
Woman, she becomes one only because 
of the merciless mechanics of Morris’s 
plot. 





hard peace that followed. It is a story of 
Patriotism and the price that we pay for 
our dreams. Paperback $5.95 





Beloved 


Toni Morrison 


This powerful compelling winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize will leave you breathless. 
Follow one woman's story of pain and 
endurance in the post Civil War era by 
reading this eloquently written novel. 
Paperback $5.95 





Vespers 
Ed McBain 


The New York Times bestselling author 
of Lullaby now brings us a shocking and 
bizarre novel of a macabre murder of a 
young priest. Follow the cops of the 
87th Precinct while they try to solve 
this baffling case that puts their faith, 
powers and survival skills to a test. 
Paperback $4.95 





A Ruling Passion 
Judith Michael 


A drama of ambition and desire. This 
novel draws us into a colorful, richly 
textured world of family, fortune and 
ilove. A suspenseful, passionate story 
which takes the reader behind the 
fascinating world of television. 
Paperback $5.95 


Light His Fire 
Ellen Kreidman 


Captivate and mesmerize your man for 
life! Get ready for Valentine's Day with 
Ellen Kreidman's —_ guide which 
shows how you can keep your man's fire 
lit and n, growth and thrills into 
your remeicnabie Perfect for Valen- 
tine's Day! Paperback $4.95 
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INTRODUCTION BY 
LINDA NOCHLIN 


“A seamless narrative on the subject of male | 
desire.” —Village Voice 


“A subversive romp about what constitutes 
pleasure.... An irreverently funny, smart, and 
beautifully executed bit of table-turning.” 
—Print Collector’s Newsletter 


“Breath-stopping... profoundly and boldly 


irreverent.” —Artforum 


$25.00, popes $35.00, hardcover 


Hudson Hills Press, Inc. 
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Sound Advice 


When you're buying a stereo, it makes 
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the inside story on all your major 
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Visit to smallville 


Two authors mine ‘Our Town’ vein 


by John P. Mello Jr. 


LIVE FREE OR DIE, by Ernest 


Hebert. Viking, 416 pages, 
$19.95. 


THE BIG GARAGE ON 
CLEARSHOT: GROWING UP, 
GROWING OLD, AND GOING 
FISHING AT THE END OF THE 
ROAD, by Tom Bodett. Morrow, 
300 pages, $18.95. 


From Winesburg, Ohio, to Lake 
Woebegone, Minnesota, the 
American small town has been a 
crucible for writers searching for 
large truths on a minute landscape. 
And that’s the case with Ernest 
Herbert and Tom Bodett. 

This is the fifth time Herbert has 
visited his fictional small town, 
Darby, New Hampshire. (The other 
novels in the quintet are The Dogs of 
March, A Little More Than Kin, 
Whisper My Name, and The Passion 
of Estelle Jordan.). And this visit is 
no less tragic than the others. 

At the center of the novel is a love 
quadrangle. Freddy Elman, the 
trashman’s son, is a nomad who 
drifts from state to state on the 
wings of fossil fuel in his pick-up 
truck and camper, christened the 
“Live Free or Die.” He falls in love 
with Lilith Salmon, sole progeny of 
the most prominent family in town. 
But Garvin Prell, the son of the 
patriarch of the family that is locked 
in generational rivalry with the 
Salmons for top-gun status in 
Darby, has his designs and heart set 
on Lilith, too. ; 

For Freddy, who embodies the 
spirit of the only true natives of the 
region (Hebert connects young 
Elman with the Native American by 
giving him long hair, a headband, a 
reverential attitude toward the wild, 
and the nickname Mohawk), he and 
Lilith can be saved only by keeping 
the blacktop moving under the 
wheels of the Live Free or Die. For 
Garvin, Lilith’s survival hinges on a 
marriage that will unite the Salmons 
and the Prells. 

The fourth lover in the novel is 
the Salmon Trust, a tract of land 
Lilith’s father, Reggie, wrote in his 
will must be kept perpetually wild. 
Lilith, who had an unfulfilling 
relationship with her father while he 
was alive, wants to honor his final 
wishes, but an evaporating family 
fortune is tempting her to do 
otherwise. Freddy wants to see the 
trust preserved because it is the only 
pristine land left in the area. Garvin 
wants to exploit the trust for 
recreational purposes because it 
will add to the value of his 
condominium project, which abuts 
the Trust. 

Swirling around these characters 
are conflicts that unravel the fabric 
of the small-town paradigm. There’s 
class struggle between the rich of 
Upper Darby and the middle class 
of Center Darby, between the 
natives and the new people 
(“anyone whose family had not 
been in Darby for at least two 
generations”), and between the 
poor of Darby Depot and everyone. 

And there’s the clash between 
heritage and homogenization. 
(Abnaki Jordan, whose family owns 
a convenience store that competes 
with the old-fashioned general store 
in town, observes at one point: 
“Pretty soon, everything 
McDonald’s. McDonald’s schools — 
kid goes to classes until he’s old 
enough to work a cash register. 
McDonald’s weddings — instead of 
white, the bride wears yellow. 
McDonald's funerals — won't have 
to get out of the car while the loved 
one is planted in a foam coffin. So 
the body stays warm.”) 


Yet despite burring the edges of 
small-town life, Hebert shows there 
are instances when it can be 
uplifting. Such a moment occurs 
when Joe Ancharsky closes the 
general store until noon so he can 
dismantle his créche. “That morning 
something happened. . . . A miracle 
occurred. The people of Darby 
realized all at once, but separately, 
that they appreciated Joe and his 
store. It was as if every citizen of the 
town had come outside that 
morning and seen the dawn Joe had 
missed, seen a message in the red 
glow of the east: Darby Village was 
defined by the general store; 
without it, Darby would not be 
Darby. Joe was not only the keeper 
of the store, he was the keeper of 
the town. By noon, a crowd 
milled about in front of the store 
to get in. When Joe opened the 
doors, they gave him a standing 
ovation.” 

Tom Bodett (the dry wit and 
folksy voice in those Motel 6 radio 
ads) approaches his small town, End 
of the Road, Alaska, more like 
Garrison Keillor than Sherwood 
Anderson. 

The Big Garage on Clear Shot 
comprises 38 stories and an 
assortment of engaging upcountry 
characters. The stories, like the 
subtitle says, are about growing up 
(a 13-year-old neutralizes his first 
bully and meets his first girlfriend; a 
man of “fragile mental faculties” 
learns to cope with success and 
confront the truth), growing old (a 
67-year-old junkman pops the 
question to an old flame he refused 
to kindle in his youth; a 75-year-old 
editor is driven from End of the 
Road by an oil spill but driven 
back by the words of Edmund 
Burke — “The only thing necessary 
for the triumph of evil is for good 
men to do nothing”), and going 
fishing. 

Most of the stories squarely hit the 
funny bone, but a few are told with 
wrenching pathos. Take “Fritz’s 


Bodett: fun on the last frontier 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL STAR TRIBUNE 


Farewell,” the story of Fritz 
Ferguson, who comes to a sad 
epiphany at a public meeting three 
weeks after the Exxon Valdez oil 
spill: “There’s this clam beach over 
across the way you might know in 
Eden Cove. That’s where Meri and I 
courted, and it’s still the most 


amazing little butter-clam beach I’ve 
ever seen. .. . We went over to Eden 
a lot, and always on our anniversary. 
We'd build a fire and eat clams until 
we couldn’t anymore. .. . Our 
anniversary was last week and I 
took the skiff over there by myself 
just to reminisce and such. When I 
come onto the beach everything 
looked the same at first, then I 
started seein’ all the blobs of oil 
stuck around on the rocks and 
everything. I reached my hands 
down into our beach and came up 
with nothing but stinky, black, sticky 
hands. Everyplace I dug it was the 
same, and what happened scared 
me. 

“I got this rage built inside of me 
that made me almost blind. It 
pounded in my chest and squeezed 


Herbert: ends Darby chronicles 
MEDORA HERBERT 


water out of my eyes, because I 
realized that no part of Meredith 
was left there anymore. I’ve waited 
a week and it won't go away. 
Everytime I look over, it happens 
again. 

“That's why I come up in front of 
you tonight, to tell you I’m leaving 
town.... 

“I’m not blaming anyone so much 
as just taking care of myself. I’m an 
old man and I can’t live out my last 
few years being so mad. I’m going 
back to my family in Illinois, where 
I might die of boredom, but at least 
I won't leave this world full of 
bitterness.” 

Bodett’s spare and direct style is 
perfect for his subject and a joy to 
read. And his bits of country 
wisdom always charm, like his 
observations on love: “Young love 
might be the most overrated 
phenomenon since the disposable 
diaper. No matter how good it 
seems looking back on it, it was still 
an ugly business.” And truth: “Your 
first thought in the morning is the 
last honest thought of the day. None 
of the little beliefs and assumptions 
we superimpose on our world are in 
play yet. We're just ourselves. It’s a 
raw and undisciplined viewpoint 
that tells the truth.” 

The viewpoints of Hebert and 
Bodett are neither raw nor 
undisciplined — in fact, the 
opposite is true. And like others 
who deal and have dealt in the coin 
of small-town life, their latest 
offerings are right on the money. QO 
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Coles: bringing 30 years of research to a close 


RICHARD MILLER 


Inner lives 
Coles looks at kids and God 


by Mark Leccese 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF CHILDREN, by 
Robert Coles. Houghton Mifflin, 1990, 
358 pages, $22.95. 


THE MORAL LIFE OF CHILDREN, by 
Robert Coles. Houghton Mifflin, 1986, 
302 pages, $10.95, paper. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF CHILDREN, by 
Robert Coles. Houghton Mifflin, 1986, 
341 pages, $10.95, paper. 


“And these are the signs by which you 
will recognize Him: He will not look like 
od; there will be no room for Him in the 
world; only children and the very wise will 
ever recognize Him.” 


— Brother Wayne Campbell, O.F.M. 


be Spiritual Life of Children 

brings to an end Robert Coles’s 

singular works about the lives of 

the children of this country and 
the world. The 61-year-old Harvard 
professor says he will write no more books 
recording the thoughts, reflections, and 
drawings of society’s most vulnerable 
members. 

Coles told the Phoenix another study 
would take five to 10 years and, after 
spending 30 years with children, “there 
isn’t any aspect of their lives that invites in 
me this kind of commitment.” 

He slowly grins and laughs at himself. “I 
don’t have any more questions to ask of 
them. It’s time for me to hoist up my white 
flag and say ‘I surrender!’ ” 

His exhaustive five-part, million-word 
series, “Children of Crisis,” on which he 
spent nearly 20 years, won him a Pulitzer 
Prize, put him on the cover of Time (which 
called him “the most influential living 
psychiatrist in the US”), and let loose a rain 
of awards, including 38 honorary degrees, 
a MacArthur Foundation “genius” grant, 
and a fellowship to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 


Although he plans to reproduce 
children’s drawings he’s collected over 30 
years in a book, Coles considers Spiritual 
Life to be the capstone to his exploration 
of the inner lives of children, a book that 
reaches all the way down to their souls. 

Spiritual Life and Coles’s previous book, 
The Call of Stories: Teaching and the 
Moral Imagination (Houghton Mifflin, 
1989, 212 pages), are — along with his 
three volumes of personal poems — the 
summary of his work. Spiritual Life is his 
50th book. 

Coles is a storyteller, not a theorist, and 
this trilogy — especially Spiritual Life — is 
the most purely narrative of his work. “I’ve 
come right across in those books and said, 
‘Here is narrative presentation,’ ” he says. 
“That’s what I believe in.” 

“What the narrative tradition offers I find 
more helpful than what the social-science 
tradition offers. The social-science tradition 
is reductionist, or wants to simplify 
through theory, or quantify,” Coles says. 
“What I’m interested in doing is presenting 
irony, paradox, inconsistency, ambiguity.” 

Since he writes his books in longhand, 
Coles thinks like a novelist and, in fact, 
many of his models are fiction writers. 
“The clarion call of these last two books is 
Flannery O’Connor’s [statement]: ‘The task 
of a novelist is to deepen mystery, and 
mystery is a great embarrassment to the 
modern mind.’ And especially, I would 
add, to the social-science mind and to the 
psychiatric mind. To embrace this mystery 
. .. not to try to brush it under the rug of 
some theory. This is the difference. This is 
what I’ve come clean on.” 

He now turns his ear to the elderly, and 
has begun talking to people in Boston 
and North Carolina, where he is a visiting 
professor of public policy at Duke 
University. 

Of children and elders, he says: 
“They’re both vulnerable, they’re both 
See COLES, page 12 
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The writer who captivated millions with 


THE CHRONICLES OF THOMAS COVENANT 
returns with his most intense novel yet. 


EN 
DONALD YON 
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The first volume of an explosive new saga: 
an enthralling epic of courage and redemption in a 
world of dark powers and dazzling technology. 


A Main Selection of the Science Fiction Book Club 
A Selection of the Literary Guild 


Ba A BANTAM SPECTRA HARDCOVER 


Also available on Bantam Audio cassette 


THE PRESIDENT DOESN'T TAKE AN 
OATH TO DEFEND THE AMERICAN 
FLAG OR THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


The President takes an oath to defend something even more important that a 
majestic symbol of our country. 

The President takes an oath to defend the Constitution of the United States. 

A document that has been described as the greatest leap forward for freedom in 
human history. A document that is the foundation of our country. And the means 
by which we achieve the rule of law and protect our freedom. There is no better 
way for you as an American to reaffirm the principles for which our country stands 
that to learn more about the United States Constitution. 


The words we live by. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The words we live by 


To learn more about the Constitution write: Constitution, Washington, DC 20599 
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Coles 


Continued from page 11 

somewhat dependent on others, they’re 
both at a dramatic stage of the journey — 
the beginning and the end — and in that 
sense they’re both prompted to ask 
questions, philosophical and existential 
questions, more than the rest of us are. 
Both childhood and old age is a bare- 
bones existence, emotionally and 
psychologically.” 





The Voices of Children 

A child, seeing Coles again headed into 
the classroom with construction paper and 
boxes of crayons, once dubbed the 
psychiatrist “The Crayon Man.” The 
moniker pleases Coles, for he believes that 
children communicate best visually, and 
laments that drawing and other visual arts 
are taken away from students as they grow 
older. 

He sets out in his trilogy to discover 
how children obtain their values, their 
sense of right and wrong, and what it 
means to be a citizen — and discovers a 
constant mention of religious matters. 

And so he stands back, listens carefully, 
records, and lets people tell him their tales. 

In Moral Life, he asks a class of black 
high-school students in Atlanta to define 
“character.” One student replies: “There’s 
success and success. It’s not only getting 
there, it’s how you get there. If you have 
character, that means you keep trying, no 
matter how hard it is, and you don’t lose 
your soul while you’re doing that. You 
have to say to yourself, ‘I'll go so far and 
no farther.’ You have to draw the line, and 
if you do, and you can hold it, you’ve got 
character.” 

Nearly all the stories provoke, and some 
are moving. In Spiritual Life, a backwoods 
Tennessee girl tells the Yankee doctor: 
“When you're put here, it’s for a reason. 
The Lord wants you to do something. If 
you don’t know what, then you’ve got to 
try hard to find out what. It may take time. 
You may make mistakes. But if you pray, 
He'll lead you to your direction. He won't 
hand you a paper with a map on it, no sir. 
He'll whisper something, and at first you 
may not even hear, but if you have trust in 
Him and you keep turning to Him, it will 
be all right... . 

“I listen when the wind gets strong — if 
He wants to speak to me. I don’t hear His 
voice, no. It’s my own voice I hear — but 
He’s got it going! When I’m asking myself 
what I think about things, and what I 
should do, then I know it’s God saying, 
‘Mary, you’re down there, and you’re nearly 
ten, and you can do a lot now, and you just 

go ahead, and I'll be here, helping out.’” 

Coles is never explicit in his books 
about his own spiritual journey, from the 
enforcement of an Episcopalian 
upbringing by his mother Chis father was 

half Jewish, half Catholic, and agnostic) to 
life in his sixties. He turns somber when 
asked about his own religious beliefs. 

“It depends on the time of day,” he says, 
and rocks with laughter, “and on the day 
of the week, and the month of the year.” 

But he turns serious again. “There are 
days when the skeptical side of me is the 
winning side; there are other days when 
I'll find myself drawn to a particular 
church, usually it'll be empty, and I'll 


think, and I'll try to come to terms with 
that this life is about.” But those thoughts 
are always with him; he tells one child he 
can’t help but think of God every day. 
“Walking on a path in the woods is the 
same as sitting in a church, or sitting at my 
desk or sitting and talking with my wife in 


the kitchen,” he says. “These are ‘religious’ 


experiences — ‘spiritual’ in the sense of 
trying to figure out what this life is about, 
and where it’s going, and how we should 
live it.” 


Discovering a Voice 

Coles was born and raised in Milton, the 
son Of a British emigrant who came to the 
US to study engineering at MIT and of a 
strong-willed farmer’s daughter. After an 
education at Boston Latin, Harvard, and 
the Columbia University School of 
Medicine (“Four or five medical schools 
turned me down,” he says), he found the 
bloody, corporeal side of 
medicine not to his liking, 
and became a child 
psychiatrist. 

In 1958 he was drafted 
into the Air Force and 
stationed in Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, and the young 
iconoclast was woeful. 
He began five-times-a- 
week psychoanalysis in 
New Orleans, racing 
between Biloxi and his 
analyst's office in a white 
Porsche with red seats, 
his tribute to James Dean. 

There he stumbled on 
two events that changed 
his life: black bathers 
being chased from a 
whites-only beach by 
white policemen, and a 
near riot at a New Or- 
leans elementary school 
where a six-year-old girl 
was smiling at her hate- 
contorted tormentors as 
she became the first black 
student to attend the 
school. 

What gave a child such 
courage? he wondered. 
What happened to 
children who lived 
through such crises? Thus began his, 
research in the Deep South, funded for the 
first three years not by any foundation — 
they all refused this unconventional 
psychiatrist grant money — but by his 
father and grandmother. He was the first 
white person to visit many homes, and he 
became active in the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. Amid his studies 
and his occasional doctoring to the poor 
during those hot summers, he was chased 
by the Klan, had his car shot at, and was in 
homes that were dynamited. Although he 
originally planned no more than a journal 
article, his eight years of interviews 
became his first book, Children of Crisis I: 
A Study of Courage and Fear. From there, 
he wrote books about the children of 
migrants, sharecroppers, and 
mountaineers; of black Southern children 
moving north; of the children of Eskimos, 
Chicanos, and Indians; and, finally, of the 
children of privilege. 

He was appointed a lecturer in general 
education at Harvard in 1966, and a 
professor of psychiatry and medical 


Owl leans into the tree and disappears. 

A friend disappears down the long concourse, 
Palestinian scarf over his thin 

shoulders, thin legs, thinned blood, 

and we wonder, his former lover and I, how long. 


“Tam not 
interested in 
deconstructions, 
whether they be 
psychiatric or 
theological or 
whatever. ... 
I?m much more 
interested in 
being an 
intermediary 


people I meet 


and the reader.”’ 








humanities in 1977. His office in Adams 
House bears a plaque stating that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt lived there as a Harvard 
student from 1900 to 1904. Under the 
plaque had been pictures of FDR in 
Washington, but Coles called the FDR 
Archives and replaced them with photos 
of the president “with regular people.” 

Coles has taught literature at Harvard in 
the Medical School, the Law School, the 
Divinity School, the Business School, the 
School of Design, and the Kennedy School 
of Government, along with his staple 
course, the undergraduate General 
Education 105, “The Literature of Social 
Reflection.” 

Such a prolific writer and thinker must 
pay a price, of course, and for Coles it is 
that “we've isolated ourselves as a family.” 
His eyes widen, and he says a little sadly, 
“A critic would say we don’t have a lot of 
friends, we don’t go to parties, we never 
have people over to our 
house, we don’t 
socialize.” All his books 
were written with the 
guidance of his wife, 
Jane, and the trilogy was 
done with the help of his 
three sons, two of who 
are now in medical 
school and the third in a 
pre-med program. 

“We've done this as a 
family, my wife and I. I 
could not have done this 
work if I had married a 
different kind of woman. 
She’s been an extremely 
important part of this 
work. It’s no accident 
that I keep dedicating 
books to her,” Coles 
says. “I’ve been the 
luckiest person alive to 
have her. That’s the most 
important statement I’ve 
made to you.” 


Wan taal mia 


On the Pilgrimage 

Critics have called 
Coles’s books formless, 
with no unifying theory 
or breakthrough to tie 
them together. Indeed, 
the three books of the 
trilogy sometimes wander on, leaving the 
reader puzzled: What's his point? 

The point emerges from the stories 
themselves — their pathos and power — 
and that is how Coles wants it to be. His 
books, he says, have an “anti-theoretical 
bias.” 

“I am not interested in deconstructions, 
whether they be psychiatric or theological 
or whatever. I am not interested in 
theoretical journeys, or what I would call 
even theoretical ‘flourishes and alarums’ 
and performances. I’m much more 
interested in being an intermediary 
between the people I meet and the 
reader.” 

“I’m afraid the reductionist kind of social 
science dominates in this country,” Coles 
says. 

Throughout his career he has been a 
medical professional and researcher, a 
psychiatrist without a shingle. He says with 
apparent pride, “I’ve never had a private 
practice, never sent a bill to a patient — 
although I do treat people — never had a 
cent of malpractice insurance, never had a 


the disease be homoerotic, could this woman’s pen 
on this woman’s page, snow falling on snow, 

hand over hand? Eye to eye, death 

on death, could feather on feather on owl’s gray back, 
check on check on the silky black-and-white scarf? 
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waiting room.” 

Then what does a trained professional 
do when he talks to children in crisis, or 
children with painful stories to tell: treat or 
listen? In all of his books, and especially in 
this trilogy, Coles forces himself to sit back 
and listen — and avoid the psychiatric 
classifications he learned so well at the 
start of his career. 

Coles writes in The Call of Stories, “A 
compelling narrative, offering a 
storyteller’s moral imagination vigorously 
at work, can enable any of us to learn by 
example, to take to heart what is, really, a 
gift of grace.” 

Such an experience occurred in a fifth- 
grade classroom in Lawrence, among poor 
and working-class children of varied 
ethnic backgrounds. Coles recounts the 
interaction in nearly an entire chapter at 
the end of Spiritual Life: 

“ 7 still can’t see how God can keep His 
eyes on everyone, and my uncle says it’s 
all a lot of nonsense.’ 

“The class broke wide open. Hands shot 
up. Mercifully, the children started 
speaking to another without waiting for 
me to call on them. ... 

“Your uncle shouldn't talk like that,’ 
said the boy whose paper caused the 
uproar [his paper had ended with ‘God 
decides’). 

“ ‘Why not?’ 

“The others were speaking thick and 
fast: ‘We'll never know about God, until 
we die.’ 

“True, but know something: He did 
come here once!’ 

“*Yes, but that was a long time ago. 
What has He been doing since he died and 
left?” 

“ ‘If you go to church, He'll be there. 
You can go and get Communion.’ 

“‘Right, but I still don’t see how anyone, 
even God, keeps all those records on 
everyone.’ 

“No, no, there aren’t records! He just 
does! You can’t explain it. God isn’t a 
person like us.’ 

“ ‘He was once! Isn’t that so?’ 

“Yes, but just for a while. Then He went 
back to being God.’ 

“‘T know, I know — but I still can’t 
understand this business of God 
“choosing” people. Isn’t that what we’re 
talking about?’ 

“Yes, but we'll never get the answer. 
You just have to have faith; that is what the 
priest would say.’ 

“Do you think the priest knows the 
answers?’ 

“‘No more than we do. They just know 
that no one does, other than God.’ ” 

Coles’s eyes widen as he recounts that 
day. “That Lawrence classroom was “a 
high point of my work and life, an 
extraordinary moment in my life. . . . It 
was as dramatic, unnerving, lovely, mind- 
jolting, and riveting an experience as I’ve 
gone through in 30 years of doing this.” It 
was “a pensive, reflective, morally awake 
classroom.” 

“I wonder sometimes that as we get 
older we lose that quality,” he says, “and 
how sad that is.” 

Life is a journey, a pilgrimage — a 
“march,” as one child tells Coles — and 
Coles is along not only as a fellow pilgrim, 
but as a scribe. He records the ways we try 
— always unsuccessfully, but often with 
great insight and wit — to find answers for 
the fundamental mysteries of our lives. O 


















The eyes of owl see better because they cannot 

shift, the ears of owl hear better because 

they are wide, owl seems wise because of these features, 
I learn the day my friend leaves, but we 

fear owl: the bird of night by day means death. 





Like to like, except in sex: to attract 

an Owl we hooted like owls; to attract a woman 
a man may hoot and howl, while the woman coos. 
Before he left, my friend let me choose a drawing 
from his sketchbook. The woman I chose, nude, 

















The next week, while I’m writing this poem, a notice 
arrives that says I’m not to promote or produce, 

and then some words and homoerotic and more 
words, and I wonder if this could be homoerotic, 

a friend embracing a former lover, and could 


hangs on my wall, while my friend waits and we wait, 
everyone waits, day after day, for news— 

words travel, in written or silent lines. 

Owl makes no sound when he moves at night, 

but just before dawn he may answer if you call. 
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NON: 
FICTION 


ihn tkco SUGAR: SEASONS IN THE CANE 
FIELDS OF FLORIDA, by Alec 
Wilkinson. Vintage Books, 264 pages, 
$9.95, paper. 


When you think of the dangers of sugar, 
you probably think of weight gain and 
tooth decay, not of snakebite, fire, hands 
and feet slashed by cutlass-like blades, 
eyes or ears speared by sharp cane tops, 
miserable pay, and wretched living 
conditions. But such is the fate of 10,000 
West Indian, mostly Jamaican, men 
imported each year to harvest sugar cane 
on the plantations of south Florida. 

As Alec Wilkinson reveals in Big Sugar 
— one of the latest exposes in The New 
Yorker's tradition of literary journalism — 
the sugar industry’s exploitation of migrant 
workers is a scandal almost amounting to 
slavery. It’s this scandal that makes Big 
Sugar compelling, despite two flaws: the 
relatively small amount of testimony which 
Wilkinson was able to smuggle out from 
the cane cutters themselves, and his often 
heavy-handed outrage. Sometimes when 
writing about the sugar business, Wilkinson 
has all he can do not to hit the shift key and 
type BOO or HISS in angry capitals. 

Big Sugar gets off to a slow start, 
alternating long lists with short, choppy 
sentences to make the bleakness of the 
workers’ barracks, or the banality of life in 
Clewiston, Florida, seem as dreary as 
anything in Joan Didion. But Wilkinson has 
done his homework, and teaches us the 
facts of sugar — the tricky ritual of burning 
the fields before harvesting, the reasons 
mechanical harvesters don’t work well, the 
despicable arithmetic of fixing cutters’ 
wages — in prose as smooth as that of his 
New Yorker stablemate John McPhee. 
Historical chapters on investigations of the 
sugar growers in 1942 and 1983 (the former 
yielded an indictment of conspiracy to 
commit slavery) are stunning. 

Unfortunately, while we spend a lot of 
time driving around with two dubious 
dudes named Caveman and Anthony who 
promise to find workers willing to be 
interviewed, they never deliver. Wilkinson 
manages to get only a handful of brief first- 
































Dickens 
Peter Ackroyd 


",..Surely it is from Dickens, of 
all writers, that we learn that it 
is in details that the spirit fully 
lives. And if it is true, as 
David Copperfield says, that 
'_..trifles make the sum of life,’ 
will we see in the ' trifles’ of 
Dickens's life all the con- 
stituents of his great works - 
see in them, too, the true shape 
of the world in which he lived? 
For this is the challange, to 
make biography an agent of 
real knowledge...” 

-from the prologue 
Harper Collins, $ 35.00 


Harvard Bookstore 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 
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Wilkinson: no shortage of editorializing 
SARA BARRETT 


person stories from cutters, all in the 
second half of the book and all 
spellbinding. But they’re almost swamped 
by his editorializing elsewhere: piously 
noting that an industry PR film “says 
nothing about sorrow,” quipping that 
alternative crops wouldn’t bring growers 
“the fine, fine, superfine living they have 
known with sugar,” noting that some jet- 
setting sugar heirs live in a house formerly 
owned by a man whose family sold arms to 
the Nazis. 

Finally, while Wilkinson’s first sentence 
declares sugar harvesting “the most 
perilous work in America,” he writes near 
the end, “As far as I know a West Indian 
has never died in the cane fields.” Then, 
almost as if a book about brutal 
exploitation required a death, he tells 
about a young woman run over by a cane 
truck on a picket line in 1972. It’s a chilling 
coverup, but no more chilling than the 
backbreaking, dead-end labor still going 
on in the cane fields. Big Sugar is an 
uneven book, but it still makes NutraSweet 
look pretty good. 

— Eric Grevstad 


FICTION 


SYMPOSIUM, by Muriel Spark. 
Houghton-Mifflin, 192 pages, $18.95 


Lord and Lady Suzy’s home is robbed 
and vandalized. At a ritzy London dinner 
party later that week, Lord Suzy lets 
everyone know early and often how he 
feels “raped,” how the thieves left a Francis 
Bacon hanging and urinated on the walls. 
The good Lord is met mostly with amused 
tolerance, but his mishap is only the 

























Harvard. 
Knopf, $ 19.95 


Midwinter Lights 


White People: 
Stories and 


Novellas 
Alan Gurganus 


Two Novellas and ten stories 
written over the last twenty 
years, by the author of Oldest 
Living Confederate Widow 
Tells All, in which the skill, 
humanity, and craftsman's 
delight are renewed proof that 
Mr. Gurganus is, as the critics 
have pronounced him to be, a 
true successor to Faulkner and 
Welty. 

Knopf, $ 21.95 











The Last 


Fine Time 
Verlyn Klinkenborg 


This is an affectionate portrait 
of the Wenzeks, bar owners for 
fifty years, of Eddie Wenzek, a 
kind of Polish-American 
Everyman; of Buffalo, a city 
that in its heyday aspired to 
STR HEE greatness, and of urban Ameri- 
ca at the very moment when it 
began to alter beyond recogni- 
tion. We are delighted to pre- 
sent Mr. Klinkenborg's newest 
work. Verlyn Klinkenborg 
teaches creative writing at 


opening round in a series of dirty dealings 
that come to light at this fateful gathering. 

In her 19th novel, Muriel Spark uses the 
ideal of a Greek symposium, the lively 
party featuring a free-wheeling exchange 
of opinions, to explore the universal desire 
for comfort and control and how randomly 
it can be sabotaged. Spark's witty, 
deceptively casual style and steely 
iconoclasm have long been her 
trademarks. Both are in full force here as 
she depicts the baffling misadventures of 
these sharp, upper-class folk. 

The much-admired hosts of the dinner 
are American painter Hurley Reed and his 
“life-companion,” a rich Australian widow 
named Chris Donovan. Their congenial 
and carefully-planned parties are like the 
very face of contentment. The other 
characters always seem to be either 
emulating or undermining this confident 
sense of being at peace with the world. 

One who has already seen his peace 





Spark: uses Greek device 

JERRY BAUER 
undermined is Lord Suzy. Abnormally 
upset over the relatively minor robbery, 
Lord Suzy (Brian, really — the title is a 
hand-me-down) is driving his young wife 
batty. Another guest merely thinks all this 
talk of peeing on the walls is inappropriate 
“since dry champagne is being served in 
tubular glasses.” 

There’s Ernst and Ella Untzinger, a 
European Community bureaucrat and a 
geographer, respectively. The couple are 
up front, to each other anyway, about their 
mutual longing for Luke, a handsome 
American student they have recently 
befriended. He works nights as a domestic 
temp and is there that night to help serve 
the pheasant and Bordeaux. The Untzingers 
will eventually find out that Luke, who has 
lately been receiving expensive gifts, is not 
what he seems and more. 

At the center of the story is the former 
Margaret Murchie, a mysterious 23-year-old 
redhead and one of Spark’s marvelous 
antiheroines. Margaret is an unpredictable 


of the Closet 








twentieth century. 
U. Cal., $ 24.95 


Epistemology 


Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick 


At a time when the politics of 
homosexuality are more con- 
tested with every day's news, 
Ms. Sedgwick argues that the 
vexed imperatives to specify 

straight and gay identities have 
become central to every impor- 
tant form of knowledge of the 
















Harvard Bookstore Cafe 


190 Newbury Street, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 





fence-straddler, an emulator and 
underminer of everything the others strive 
for. She seems an untiring optimist, going 
on incessantly about her Les Autres 
philosophy of helping others. Her Scottish 
family has seen the darker side: the magnet 
for disaster, the impetuous lass who cracks 
jokes about wanting to poison her 
brothers-in-law. 

Margaret is the newlywed of scientist 
William Damien, heir to his mother Hilda’s 
department store fortune. The levelheaded 
Hilda is wary of the marriage, right down to 
the details of how they met. Margaret 
introduced herself to William in the produce 
section of a swank London grocery with the 
immortal pick-up line, “Be careful, those 
grapefruits look a little bruised.” 

The other two guests at the party also 
have had their suspicions about Margaret. 
Annabel, an assistant TV producer, and her 
melancholy cousin Roland discover from 
old newspaper and television accounts that 
the new Mrs. Damien has a long history of 
being in close proximity to people who 
meet violent deaths. Nothing, of course, 
can be proved against her. But they do 
nothing to forewarn their hosts or fellow 
guests. After all, as Annabel cautions her 
cousin, it wouid be “positively bitchy” to 
give a “gossipy impression.” 

Despite the rich vein of black humor that 
Spark is tapping, the middle section of 
“Symposium,” the filling-in of details lead- 
ing up to the dinner party, often falls a bit 
flat. Readers not already sold on the author 
or unfamiliar with the subtle workings of a 
circular plotline, may find it an 
underwhelming experience. Things are 
livened up with a hilarious chapter on 
Margaret’s taking up with the Sisters of 
Good Hope, a band of obscenity-spewing 
leftie nuns, and her crazed Uncle Magnus, 
who sets his niece on her way to snagging 
a rich husband. 

By the time we return to the party, it’s 
already clear what is going to happen. A 
guest who was going to look in after 
dinner has been brutally murdered, 
unwittingly set up for the kill by people 
trusted by people seated at the table. The 
police come with the news, Margaret 
receives an unusual comeuppance, the 
culprits are nabbed and the guests 
disperse, the party over. 

We are left with the painful thoughts of a 
man who had just met the victim days 
before and was due to take her out to 
dinner the next night. With the satire 
suddenly stripped away, Muriel Spark 
blindsides the reader with an abrupt and 
powerful sense of loss, achieving the 
premise of Socrates quoted earlier: “that 
the genius of comedy is the same with that 
of tragedy”. 

— Rick Ouellette 





- VLADIMIR 
NNO 












































Vladimir 
Nabokov: The 


Russian Years 
Brian Boyd 


In this first of two volumes of 
the major critical biography, 
Mr. Boyd vividly describes the 
liberal milieu of the aristocratic 
Nabokovs, their escape from 
Russia, Nabokov's education at 
Cambridge, and the murder of 
his father in Berlin. Mr Boyd 
then tums to the years that 
Nabokov spent, impoverished, 
in Germany and France, until 
|the coming of Hitler forced 
him to flee, with his wife and 
son, to the United States. 
Princeton, $ 25.00 
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READING LIST 


Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


SUNDAY/3 

| DEREK WALCOTT reads from his works 
at 3 p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Admission is 
free, but tickets are required and are 
available at the box office one hour before 
the program. Call 267-9300. 


MONDAY/4 

DENNIS McFARLAND reads from The 
Music Room at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings 
by George Mokray and Maryam Mallin at 8 
p.m. at T.T. the Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., 
Central Square, Cambridge. Donation $3; 
call 227-0845. 


Derek Walcott 


VIRGINIA SCHENDLER 


TUESDAY/5 

BENEFIT READING FOR THE 
HOMELESS, featuring writers Elizabeth 
Forsythe Hailey and Kathleen Hirsch, 
begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Admission by 
$5 donation; proceeds will be donated to 
the Pine Street Inn. Canned goods are also 
welcome. Tickets are available two weeks 
in advance at Wordsworth and at the 
Brattle Theatre. Call 354-5201. 

POETS MILDRED J. NASH AND 
EDWARD LOCKE read from their works 
at 7:45 p.m. at the Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-4430. 

FRANCES FITZGERALD speaks on “A 
Journalist’s View of Contemporary 
American Cultures,” drawing from her 
book Cities on a Hill, at 8 p.m. in Conover 
Hall, Bradford College, Bradford. Free; call 
(508) 372-7161, extension 229. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents a 
reading by members of the Boston Haiku 
Society at 8:30 p.m. at the Community 
Church Center, 565 Boylston St., Boston. 


Open readings are also presented. Free; 
call 267-8624. 


THURSDAY/7 

CLYDE EDGERTON reads from Killer 
Diller at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston. Reception 
follows at Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Free; call 536-0095. 
KENNETH GLOSS, proprietor of the 
Brattle Book Shop, talks about “Treasures 
in Your Attic: Old and Rare Books” at 7:30 
p.m. at the John Curtis Free Library, 534 
Hanover St., Hanover. You may bring 
volumes for free verbal appraisals 
following the lecture. Free; call 542-0210. 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY’s works 
are read by members of the Winter 
Company at noon and 1 p.m. in the Atrium 
of the China Trade Center. Free; call 423- 
2966. 


FRIDAY/8 

POETS EDIE ARONOWITZ, LAURA 
AUGUSTINE, AND KIM VAETH read 
from their works at 8 p.m. at the Newton 
Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., 
Newtonville. Admission $3; call 964-3424. 


MONDAY/11 

ALICE FULTON reads from Powers of 
Congress at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings 
by Sebastian Lockwood and Marianne 
Lepp at 8 p.m. at T.T. the Bear’s, 10 
Brookline St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Donation $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY/12 

POETS RUTH LEPSON AND KATHY 
RAYBURN read from their works at 7:45 
p.m. at the Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-4430. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents a 
reading by the poets of the Fenway Arts 
Council at 8:30 p.m. at the Community 
Church Center, 565 Boylston St., Boston. 
Open readings are also presented. Free; 
call 267-8624. 


THURSDAY/14 

FREDERICO GARCIA LORCA’s works are 
read by members of the Winter Company 
at noon and 1 p.m in the Atrium of the 


China Trade Center. Free; call 423-2966. 


MONDAY/19 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading 
by Simon Pettet at 8 p.m. at T.T. the Bear’s, 
10 Brookline St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Donation $3; call 227-0845. 
“BLur READS,” a poetry series sponsored 
by the magazine Blur, begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Somerville Public Library, 40 College 
Ave., Davis Square, Somerville. Featured 
readers are Sally Ball, Chris Nealon, and 
Joe Torra. Free; call 623-5000. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents a 
reading by Wail! Press poets at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Community Church Center, 565 
Boylston St., Boston. Open readings are 
also presented. Free; call 267-8624. 


TUESDAY/19 

DAVID ATTENBOROUGH reads from The 
Trials of Life at 6 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre, Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free, 
but tickets are necessary; they can be 
acquired at Wordsworth Books or at the 
Brattle box office. Canned goods are also 
welcome as donations. Call 354-5201. 


THURSDAY/21 
PRIMO LEVI's works are read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon 


Primo Levi 
JERRY BAUER 


FEBRUARY 1991 


and 1 p.m. in the Atrium of the China 
Trade Center. Free; call 423-2966. 


MONDAY/25 

TOM SLEIGH reads from The Music Room 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings 
by Don Quatrale and Joanna Nealon at 8 
p.m. at T.T. the Bear's, 10 Brookline St., 
Central Square, Cambridge. Donation $3; 
call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY /26 

IRISH POET EILEAN NI CHUILLEANAIN 
reads from her works at 4:30 p.m. in 
Carney Hall, rm. 308, Boston College, 


Jack Kerouac 
AP/WIDE WORLD 


Chestnut Hill. Free; call 552-3938. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE presents a 
reading by Richard Fitzgerald at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Community Church Center, 565 
Boylston St., Boston. Open readings are 


also presented. Free; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY /27 

JOSEPH FINDER reads from The Moscow 
Club at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Reception follows 
at the Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Free; call 536-0095. 


THURSDAY /28 

JACK KEROUAC’s works are read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon 
and 1 p.m. in the Atrium of the China 
Trade Center. Free; call 423-2966. 


DEADLINE INFORMATION 

PLS CALENDAR is published on the last 
Friday of each month. Send or bring your 
listing to PLS Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215, by 5 
p.m. on the second-to-last Thursday of the 
month. 


Buried under a ton of reading? 


THE EFFICIENT 
READING SYSTEM 


( spdting rong and 
study ski qounes 


* Increase reading rate 3 
times to over 100 times 
original rate with excel- 
lent comprehension! 
* Learn to study more 
efficiently! 
* Take notes more 
efficiently! 
call 1-800-370-4695 


FLY FOR CHEAP! 


OPEN YOUR EYES. 
MAKE A WISH. 
HELP YOURSELE 
HELP A FRIEND. 
THINK BIG. 
DREAM A LITTLE. 
REACH OUT. 
CHANGE THE WORLD. 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE. 
TODAY. 

GET THE FACTS 
YOU NEED 
TO MAKE IT HAPPEN. 


EACH FOR A S 
SK A LIBRAR 


American Library Association 


Fly as an Air Courier. . . 
Bape peer | if way 
le did the research for you 
This manual has all the 
info you need to Go Now 
Just Think. . . 

For the price of a fast food meal 
you can save hundreds!! 


We've got experience 
in all subjects 


Art e Nature « Science 
First Editions « Literature 
Graphics « Philosophy 
Music ¢ Nautical * History & more 


USED RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


BRATTLE BOOK SHOP| 
| 3 542-0210 


George & Kenneth Gloss 


9 west Street Downtown Boston 
‘aro Visa and Amencan Express cards honored 


& Fine ibraries bought and soid 








Ittakes more than paintremo 
to eliminate anti-Semitism. 


It takes your contribution. So please give what you can to help us fight this sickness. 


When you give to the Anti-Defamation League, your donation i 

















i l helps combat anti-Semitism and bigotry through community 

I awareness programs, education and law enforcement training, 

J and the constant monitoring of hate groups. The war against ] 
| anti-Semitism can’t be fought alone, so please join us by making | 
; a tax-deductible contribution. \ 
fs aa0. ... $50 $100 _______ $250 Jj 
j ean ey. | | ME YT | 
. Name 
Street 
J City/State/Zip ] 
I _ADL) One Lincoln Plaza. Suite 301. Boston. MA 02111 (617) 330-9696 I 
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Pack Up A World Of 
Great Books At The Coop! 


Travel First Class On A Budget With The Lets Go® Series1991 


The bible of the budget traveler keeps 
getting bigger and better with more and 
more information serious travelers just 
have to have. Even before you take off, 
Let’s Go® will help you plan your itinerary 
and simplify your paperwork. These guide 
books, which are updated and revised 
every year, give comprehensive coverage 
of history, art, culture, accommodations, 
restaurants, and finances. They even 
help to decipher train, bus and ferry 
schedules as well as passport and visa 
officialese. Shown, just a few titles from 
The Coop’s Let’s Go Series. 


Let’s Go: Fwope. 
Includes United Germany, Morocco, 


Turkey, Eastern Europe and the USSR. 
Paperback $14.95 

Let’s Go: New York City. 

Includes Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, 
The Bronx, Staten Island, Atlantic City 
and The Catskills. Paperback $10.95 
Let’s Go: London. 

Includes Oxford, Cambridge, Canterbury, 
Bath, Windsor, Stonehenge and Stratford- 
Upon-Avon. Paperback $10.95 
Let’s Go: California & Hawaii. 

Includes Reno, Las Vegas, Grand 
Canyon and Baja, California. 

Paperback $13.95 
Let’s Go: Italy. 

Includes Tunisia and Malta. 

Paperback $13.95 
Let’s Go: Mexico. 

Includes Belize and Guatemala. 
Paperback $13.95 


Published by Harvard Student Agencies, Inc. 
St. Martin’s Press 


Powerful New Paperbacks You Can’t Put Down! 


What 
Kind 
ol << 


sent 


DANIEL CALLAH 


AUTHOR OF SETTING cOmITE 


Pile 


DISCOUNT 


On All Paperback & 
Hardcover Books. 
Including our already 
specially priced New 
York Times Bestsellers. 
Except text & professional 
reference books. 


Me terme 


PICTURING. pe 


Pee cass eae Tue Peaney 


What Kind Of Life 
~ Daniel Callahan 
he author is one of the nation’s most 

respected experts on medical ethics. In his 
newest book, he lays out a whole series of 
options for rationing health care and making 
it more sensible. Paperback $9.95 
Published by Touchstone Books 


Jazz Cleopatra 
Josephine Baker In Her Time 
ey Phyllis Rose _ 
his is a dazzling biography of Josephine 
Baker’s life and the cultural events that 
shaped her. It captures the spirit of the times 
and the world of the Folies-Bergere so well 
that it makes Baker’s mythic fame compre- 
hensible. Paperback $12.95 
Published by Vintage Books 


Picturing Will 


Ry Ann Beattie | 
his widely acclaimed new novel unravels the 


complexities of a postmodern family. It tells 
how the members of this family intersect, 
attract and repel one another with moments 
of heartbreaking directness. Paperback $9.95 
Published by Vintage Contemporaries 


The Message To The Planet 


By lris Murdoch 
ame Iris Murdoch's 24th and latest novel 


tells an enthralling story of love and betrayal, 

faith and doubt, and the bewildered striving of 
men and women confronted with the mystery 
of being human. Paperback $9.95 

Published by Penguin Books 


ety _ MIT COOP AT KENDALL 


M-SAT 9:20-5:45 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 84 MASS AVE. 


; M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-5:30 
THUR ‘TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 10-4 


COOP AT LONGWOOD STRATTON CENTER 


COOP CHARGE, MASTER CARD, VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES. . 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL : AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 


$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 


HARVARD “WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 





